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THE rain continued unabated. The weather was chill. 
Jakubska strode on at such a rate that it was with diffi- 
culty that Leon kept pace with her. More than once he 
thought of giving her the slip, but her keen eye was ever 
on him ; until, at last, having long left the sandy ground 
behind, and entered upon a more fertile country, he so 
completely lost his bearings, and was so faint, that the 
thought of escape died away. But he was too proud to 
complain of fatigue. Once or twice, indeed, the woman 
rested a short time ; but the approach of night made her 
anxious to push forward ; and, accustomed to all the vicis- 
sitades of a vagrant’s life, hunger and weariness seldom 
visited her. or, if felt, they were overlooked whenever she 
had an object in view. They passed one or two villages; 
but the woman, evidently desirous of avoiding observation, 
skirted round in preference to traversing them. At last 
they approached a gently rising ground, forming an agree- 
able contrast to the dull flats they had wandered over 
throughout the day, on whose eminence stood something 
resembling a farm, though in a very dilapidated condition. 

“Have but a little courage,’ said Jakubska, turning 
to the boy ; “ we are now soon over our troubles—up there 
we shall find rest, food, and shelter.” 

Leon’s strength was completely gone ; his eyes swam, 
Lis head reeled ; he followed the old woman mechanically, 
searce preserving consciousness. Perceiving his situation, 
she took his hand and assisted him up the acclivity, when, 
ringing at the gate of the solitary house, she succeeded in 
rousing the attention of those within. 

“You, Jakubska !—at this hour—in this weather !’’ 
exclaimed the man who appeared at the window. 

“Don’t let us bandy words here at the gate,” she said; 
“ this child requires instant care, so let us in, will you ?” 

They soon stood, drying their clothes, by the kitchen 
fire. Jakubska, with a solicitude hardly to have been ex- 
pected from her, disencumbered the boy of his wet gar- 
ments, and wrapt him up in whatever she could procure 

was warm and dry ; endeavouring, at the same time, 
to persuade him to take some refreshment. ‘ He has had 
no food this day, poor child,’’ she said, turning to the 
host, “and has walked for hours without intermission ; 
he must surely have overtasked his strength—but there 
was no help for it.’’ 
_“ The best thing for him,’ said the host, “ will be a 
little hot beer soup ; we are just getting some ready for 
“ar supper ; we'll force some down his throat.” So say- 
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ing, he removed the lid from the steaming malt, whose 
surface was covered with small pieces of white, soft, spongy 
cheese, a very favourite dish with the peasantry, when they 
can afford it. They compelled Leon to swallow a large 
quantity of this fluid, and thereby restored some warmth 
and circulation to his stiffening limbs ; nor would Jakub- 
ska sit down to the family meal till she had prepared a bed 
of fresh straw in the corner of the kitchen, on which the 
boy soon lay extended in a state little short of insensibility, 
but which was mistaken by those around for the wholesome 
repose that succeeds fatigue. Then, and not till then, did 
the woman think of her own creature comforts. After the 
evening repast was over, which chietly consisted of gritz 
and bacon, Jakubska made interest for some of her favou- 
rite beverage—brandy. 

“T will not say but you want something to comfort you 
after so hard a day’s work,’’ observed the host, “ but every- 
thing in moderation. I have often said behind your back, 
and will now say it to your face, that brandy has been your 
bane through life. If it had not been for that, with the 
ample allowance the Countess made you, you would now 
be one of the most comfortable women in your village. 
You have your serf’s wood and roof—your clear rental 
upon the Countess—your boys apprenticed at her expense 
—they get a present of clothes whenever they want them, 
and yet, with all these advantages, you and your children 
are always dirty and in rags, and you in want of a meal, 
because all the money—every bit of it—goes into the pub- 
lican’s pocket. Why, you would drink a man out of house 
and home. Now, if you had but order and conduct, and 
did just as much work as would keep your house free from 
vermin, you might be thriving and respected ; instead of 
which, you know very well, Jakubska, you are despised by 
the old and hooted at bf the young. Surely it can’t be 
so difficult—”’ 

‘Tush! nonsense !’”’ said the woman, impatiently ; 
“T am not come to hear preaching, but to tell you of my 
difficulty, I don’t want counsel, but assistance. My 
plan is already formed; when we are alone I will tell you 
more about it, and let that be soon, for time presses,’’ 

“It’s about yon child,” he whispered. “ Take care, 
Jakubska, you are not meddling with concerns above your 
station, or harra will come of it.” 

“ By-and-bye you will know all; but, for God's sake, 


‘get rid of your folks.” 


‘The host, snatching up a bit of candle stuck in a po» 
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tato, led the way to his sleeping-room, in which a huge 
stove, that nearly halved the apartment, and a bed, sur- 
rounded with Catholic emblems, were the most striking 
objects. He locked the door carefully behind him, re- 
moved some clothes from a chair which he presented to 
Jakubska, took another himself, endeavoured to quiet a 
few goslings which, having been hatched late in the sea- 
son, he was, for warmth’s sake, bringing up in his own 
room, and disposed himself to give his best attention to 
the old woman’s revelations. 
Leon’s birth and parentage, and of his substitution for the 
defunct heir of Stanoiki; the old nurse who first devised 
the plan and carried it out being his own sister, He, at 
the time, warned her against encouraging such a notion 
in the Countess, and to'd her of the danger with which 
the plan was fraught. He spoke of the-caprices of the 
great—said that the Countess would tire of the toy, or 
her conscience would get alarmed—that she was for the 
moment actuated by inconsiderate emotion—but all in 
vain. As to Jakubska, who was also his relation, through 
her husband, nothing that he could say had power to 
shake her resolve—the bait had been too tempting. He 
now listened to her narration with the deepest interest, 
and, when she had ceased speaking, he exclaimed— 

* Well, Jakubska, did [ not tell you it would all end in 
nothing ?’ 

** I don’t remember,” said the woman, “ but if you did, 
it was false ; so there is nothing to boast of. Why, do 
you call it nothing to have had cleven years of pension like 
that I have enjoyed, without reckoning all the sums I 
screwed out of the late Countess? I am sure, had my good 
man lived, [ should not have been so comfortable as I have 
been since his death—that is at times. No, no! pity 
for my destitute offspring would never have got me that. 
Those that are pensioned merely for charity’s sake find a 
very different figure to cast up at the end of the year, | 
promise you. And even now, when the worst is come to 
the worst, I retain that pension, mind you, and all the 
other advantages the Countess granted me. So, far from 
meeting the punishment you predicted, you see I have 
greatly bettered my condition. Besides, all my children, 
except this unfortunate boy, are in a fair way to take care 
of themselves. Thc family is brought up. Each knows 
a trade, and can earn his own livelihood ; the Countess 
twok care of that for me.” 

“Ay; she was a good lady,” exclaimed the man, 

“ Good! Idon’t know what you call good—a bargain 
is a bargain—have I not sold her my last born, my own 
flesh and blood? I think there was no occasion for grati- 
tude between us. I[ had a secret in my keeping would 
have lest her with the severe general ; that gave me power 
over her, and I made use of it.”’ 

* Pil be bound you did!”’ said the host, with a sagacious 
wink and smile, 

“ Weil, you see,’ resumed the scheming matron, 
* though, on the one hand, I might, doubtless, have gained 
more had my son remained a Count, and in possession of a 
Count’s estate, yet, on the other, the boy is high of heart, 
and not gentle in temper. Instead of being frightened by 
my threats, or induced by my claims to share with me his 
wealth, he might—nay, probably, would, have denied both, 
and maltreate! me. God has spared him the sin and me 
the sorrow. ‘Ther, all is not over yet. The Count may 


not be able to miss him ; he has acted in his first anger ; 
he may yet change his mind, 


At any rate, when the 
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boy is older, he may write to him a petition, and ret 9 
mint of money out of him one’ way or other, Don't 
you see that, neighbour ?” 

“ T don’t know Count Stanoiki—I don’t belong to him,” 
said the host; ‘‘ but I have heard it said that he has 4 will 
of his own, like all of them ; 1 wouldn’t build too much 
on the future.” 

“Well, I think differently ; however, Pavel will noy 
soon grow, and be able to help himself. Do you know it 
was a hard thing, though, to give up one’s child for so many 
years, and to be treated and looked upon as I have been 
by that boy? It was a hard thing to be hated and scorned 
by one’s own flesh and blood, and I, too, who was so prond 
of him, and his handsome face and his fine clothes! { 
longed to kiss him to-day—it would have been the firs 
time for eleven long years—but I knew I should hay. 
driven him frantic! I shall have trouble enough to pre- 
vent his getting himself or me into some terrible scrape; 
and it is the manner in which he took our restoration to 
each other that forces me on extreme courses. This jg 
why I am come to ask your assistance. I dare not leave 
him in this neighbourhood ; he’d betray all; find his way 
to the castle, and make a mortal foe of the Count.” 
“Holy Virgin!’ exclaimed the man, in unfeigned 
alarm, “is that the tune he pipes? Then we must, in. 
deed, get him out of the way at any cost, for 1 would not 
have my name mixed up in an affair concerning any of 
our neighbouring lords for all the wealth that you foolishly 
dreamt of for your boy.’’ 

“ T thought,” said the woman, with a sigh, “it would 
be no use proposing to leave him here”? 

“Then you thought very rightly! For my nearest 
and dearest I would not put myself into trouble by wagging 
a single finger in the concerns of those above me,”’ 

“ But you will help me out of this troublesome affair?” 

“T will help to get the boy out of our way.” 

“ Well, where do you think you could dispose of him 
for the time being ?” 

“Whi, not far over the frontier I have friends who 
keep a small inn on an unfrequented road ; he is never 
likely there to fall in with any one who would attend to his 
story; he'll bequite snug,and there, among strangers, he will 
soon forget his grand airs, and get accustomed to the sort 
of life he will be obliged to lead in future, Nay, never 
shake your head ; it will come to that, depend upon it; 
he'll be glad enough, one day, to come and share your 
home and your pension. What do you look so blank at? 
You haven’t had him for ten years and more ; why shouldn't 
you be able to part with him now !” 

“ Ay, but [knew him to be happy then ; it was for his good.” 

** Well, it will be still more for his good now, Believe 
me, it is not by degrees that you ean break him into sueh 
achange. It is better to inure him to it at once. The 
first shock over, he’ll bear his fate all the better where 
nothing reminds him of the past; and when he sees you 
again your presence will be a blessed relief.’”’ 

“ Well, I have no choice : but will he be comfortable 
with these friends of yours ?” 

“ Much of his comfort will depend on the price you pay 
for his pension,” 

“1 knew you would sing that song!’’ said the woman, 
ina whining tone. ‘I must say it is the hardest thing 
of all for a poor lone widow’’— 

“ You'll accept my succour on my own terms or let it 
alone,’’ said the man, coldly. 
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«You know I can’t help myself, so what’s the use of 
talking! I'll pay what I can, and you must promise me that 
your folk will do the best in their power for my boy; how- 
ever, P'll go and see him occasionally, and judge for myself.” 

«That's the best plan; I, too, have sometimes busi- 
ness in that part of the country, for my master has an 
estate hard by, and I will now and then drop in to look 
afterhim. ‘The people have plenty of children of their 
own, and companionship will reconcile your boy to every- 
thing, even to what at first he may term hardships. Come, 
Jakubska, be reasonable—can you put your child ina 
palace? If I were not afraid that, owing to my being the 
brother of the nurse and your cousin, and the child’s having 
been here to-night, I might eventually be mixed up with 
this ugly business, I would not trouble myself so much 
about the matter, I can tell you, but even let you follow 
your own bent. It has been my principle through life 
never to let my name come to the ear of the great, either 
for good or for evil, The less they know about one the 
better. We have a proverb that ‘says, ‘the meanest 
bush can cast a shadow—what must it be, then, with the 
huge oak ¢” ” 

“ You were ever a prudent man,” said Jakubska, with 
a dubious expression about eye and lip. 

“TI never had occasion to repent it. But I'll tell you 
something more—the child starts to-night—I have a good 
horse—your Pavel is not much of a load—I’ll draw ont 
the cart this instant.” 

“ But he is fearfully fatigued,” said the woman. 

“ Tfe’ll not be more tired sleeping on straw at the bottom 
of my cart, than in my kitchen corner. It comes to this, 
Jakubska. he cannot wake here to-morrow; there are too 
many sharp ears and eyes about.’ 

“ Well,” said the woman, sulkily, “IT am in your hands, 
and you know it—so it must be as you say, I suppose, but 
you take me with you.” 

“ Not to-night—not till I have arranged everything— 
for a thousand reasons it’s better so.”’ 

It was not until the whole household had retired to rest, 
that the man made his preparations for the road ; and 
these preparations were simple enough. He harnessed one 
of his raw-boned, high-cruppered plough horses to an un- 
covered cart, at the bottom of which he shook an abundant 
supply of straw, taking care to make as little noise as 
possible ; for, like most very prudent men in his country, 
he was apt to enwrap his movements in mystery, and his 
family knew better than to pry into those things which he 
chose to keep secret. He then softly re-entered the kitchen, 
where he found Jakubska leaning over the sleeping boy, 
and examining carefully every part of his raiment, in 
search of the valuable baubles which she fancied he must 
have on his person. 

“What are you doing there ?” said the host, severely, 

“fT am only looking after my own; surely I have a 
better right to anything the child may have about him 
than the people he is going to.’? 

“Well, it’s no concern of mine,” said the host, carefully 
sorting the objects he might need on the road : first, an 
ample provision of rope and twine—a very necessary pre- 
caution to those who travel along Polish roads—then, some 
nails wrapped in a sheet of brown paper, a hammer, a flask 
of brandy—then, a sheep’s skin for himself, another to 
throw over the child, and, lastly, a tinder-box. 

“And your gun,” said Jakubska—“ you forget your gun 

“True,” said the man—“ the wolves—one is sure to 
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meet them in that neighbourhood ; and now, Jakubska, the 
money ¢”’ 

“T have not yet touched a penny from my lord—it’s all 
promise. ”’ 

“ Ay, but the people will be wanting some immediately, 
and 1 have none at home.” 

With a heavy sigh, the woman took from her under 
vestments a small faded purse which had once belonged to 
the Countess, and which miraculously yet contained some 
remnant of her bounty. This the man buried in an inner 
pocket of his waistcoat, and raising the child gently from 
his straw pallet, carried him to the cart, and there depo- 
sited him, still plunged in the deepest sleep. He next 
mounted to the rough seat he had arranged in front for 
himself, and was about to shake the reins, when Jakubska 
stopped him by a parting exclamation— 

“ Be kind to my Pavel,” she said ; “ remember, though 
you are not his god-father, he is named after you.’’ 

“Ay, ay; lock the gate carefully after me, and put the 
key where I told you, and be off before any one is stirring.” 
With these last injunctions, he departed. 

The rain had abated, but the night was cold, and the 
air impregnated with the damp of the previous day. The 
Count, in his hermetically closed, easy, travelling carriage, 
in vain courting slumber, looked out on the starless night 
under an overwhelming sense of isolation and strangeness. 


'But a few days back a husband and a father, and now 


quite alone and joyless in the world, to which, it seemed 
to him, no tie now bound him, The General thought of 
his own sorrows, his own trials, of himself whom the world 
would be so happy, so proud to console ; but of that poor, 
lone boy, that very morning sitting by his side in the 
pride of station and wealth, now littered on straw at the 
bottom of a peasant’s cart—of that existence crushed in 
its bud—of those first and purest affections trampled down 
—-of that abandoned human being the Count thought not, 
And herein lies the cruelty of those whom fortane has 
spoiled—in their fearful egotism! In the total oblivion 
of everything but self, or what, by position and cireum- 
stances, comes nearest to self, exists the gulf that separates 
them from the rest of the world. What right had the 
vassal’s son, the imposter, to oecupy any place in the 
General Count Stanoiki’s remembrance ? And Leon—or 
rather Pavel, as we must henceforth call him—slept on 
under his sheep’s skin covering, unconscious of the deep 
ruts and hard stones he was rumbling over ; for he slept 
the sleep of utter exhaustion. 

The morning light was struggling through the hazy 
atmosphere when the cart arrived at the frontier. A couple 
of drowsy, grumbling officials turned out, but not so drowsy 
as to neglect looking very sharply after the contents of the 
vehicle. They manifested considerable suspicion, too, in 
examining the person of the driver; when, finding nothing 
that could defraud Government, they permitted him to 
move on without further discussion. But not even the 
stoppage, the raising of the sheep’s skin, nor his exposure 
to the cold, damp morning air, could rouse the child from 
his leaden slumber. 

Austrian Poland now lay behind them ; they were en- 
tering the Russian division, which retains a more national 
character than those that have fallen under the German 
sway. Striking off from the high road to Warsaw, into 
one that led to a town of minor importance, they soon 
reached a village of some appearance. Here the man 








rested awhile, for his horse’s sake as much as for his own, 
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and made an attempt to rouse the boy in order to give 
him some refreshment ; but Pavel could not be awakened. 
His conductor thought it would be cruel to insist ; and 
having seen his horse properly attended to, he patiently 
waited the proper time for resuming his journey, though, 
in fact, impatient enough to get rid of his troublesome 
charge. With the falseness peculiar to, and characteristic 
of, nations accustomed to live under strong pressure, the 
Pole, as well as the Russian, is ever desirous of avoiding 
observation, and giving the change on his movements. 
He lies even without necessity, from excess of caution. 
Even though no one suspected or questioned him, Jakub- 


tka’s cousin thought fit to gratify the possible curiosity of 


the innkeeper by a long-winded story of the most improbable 
texture, to account for circumstances that needed no ex- 
planation, and which would have given rise to suspicion 
had it been worth the while of the inn-folk to feel any 
curiosity about him or his concerns. 

The horse being once more fit for the road, the tedious 
journey was resumed, Deep ruts and deeper holes had 
now to be avoided with a skill which kept the driver’s 
mental faculties on the stretch. To escape upsetting or 
breaking down on most of the Russian-Polish roads some 
twelve or fifteen years ago, demanded skill that might 
well establish a man’s reputation as a whip ; but here there 
were difficulties to be encountered that tried the fortitude 
of both horse and man. Bridges composed but of a few 
trees carelessly lopped of their branches, and as carelessly 
thrown across the many brooks that bisected the road, 
had to be traversed; and where these were wanting, thic 
ferry was of so indifferent a kind, that considerable time 
elapsed before the cart was in a condition to proceed. 
Where the road Jay through the forest, it, at times, alto- 
gether lost the character implied by its denomination ; 
and it required practice to trace the land-marks among 
broken boughs, and trot away over the trunks of felled trees, 
with the indifference evinced both by man and beast. 

“ Surely,” thought the driver, “ this jolting and bump- 
ing must have awoke the boy.” In this supposition he 
was in part correct. Vavel had raised his aching head 
and was staring around him with a bewildered air, too 
stupified to take notice, or even clearly to comprehend 
the nature of his situation, Perceiving that he was roused 
at last, his conductor immediately drew up, and asked 
him if he did not feel faint for want of something. 

‘1 want some water,” said the child, fretfully, “ water 
—water !” 

“There is no water here; take a little sip of this,” 
handing him his brandy flask ; * it will comfort you, for 
we have yet a long pull before us ; but you'd better eat 
something along with it.’”’ 

The boy instinctively repulsed the proffered food, for he 
was no longer master of his impulses ; but of the brandy 
he took a deep draught. In vain did the driver inter- 
pose, saying, “ For Heaven’s sake have done, will you 2 
you'll be quite beside yourself.” Pavel drank on, eager 
to slake his burning thirst, without being even aware of 
the liquid wherewith he quenched it. When he returned 
the stone bottle to the man, and the latter perceived the 
diminution his young companion had caused in his re- 
sources, he muttered with a sort of grunt: “ Like the 
mother—like the mother, after all. I don’t wonder she 
was loth to part with him; if the old folk have not a 
care, he’ll play the deuce with their cellar—however, it’s 
no concern of mine.” 








Soon the brandy, taken for the first time in_ his life, 
and in such an immoderate quantity, acting, too, on g 
stomach which had received no food for the last twenty. 
four hours, and on a fiame prostrate with unaccustomed 
fatigue, completely stupified the poor boy, and he sank 
to the bottom of the cart in a state of apparent lifeless. 
ness, 

‘“‘ He is dead drunk !”’ exclaimed the man, as he 
on him—* perfect image of his mother ! he'll be a pride 
and a pleasure to her! And as to the Count, he could 
never have made a silk purse out of a sow’s ear—it’s al] 
for the best.” So saying, he cracked his whip, and 
strained every nerve to fly over a bridge of planks of 
doubtful solidity. 

Nothing more passed between them through the whole 
of that weary day, which, however, is short enough at 
that time of the year, in those countries. As it was 
about to close, the drizzling mist, that had continued 
since the morning, turned into a positive torrent of rain ; 
the wind began to howl fearfully ; the road seemed te 
extend into endless distance ; the brooks of the neigh- 
Lourhood swelled rapidly; and the man, growing every 
moment more anxious, applied his whip incessantly to his 
now wearied brute, They had not proceeded much far- 
ther, however, before a safe port was announced, by a 
steady light on the left side of the road. It was froma 
window of the solitary pot-house which was, henceforth, 
to be the home of the pampered heir; and though cir- 
cumstances combined to soften the wretched outlines of 
the hovel, and to make any place of rest desirable, yet not 
even fatigue, time, or weather, could prevent its squalid 
appearance from striking the eye painfully. | 

“So much the better,’ murmured the man; “ it'll 
break with the past all the more effectually ;’ and, care- 
fully turning his horse's head in the direction of the pub- 
lic house, he slowly and cautiously drove into the well- 
known gate; but so slippery and rapid was the descent into 
the yard, and awkward the entrance, he must have upset 
at once had not his cart been a strong one. A single 
glance at the host and hostess, who came out to meet 
their guest, would have been sufficient to reveal, had he 
not previously known, their despised origin—they were 
Jews. So immense is the contempt, in these countries— 
a legacy of the barbarity of the feudal times—for these 
Parias of ages, that the man had not dared to mention 
the fact to old Jakubska, wlio would, doubtless, have cone 
sidered it an insuperable objection. But her cousin, with 
quick perception, immediately felt that they were exactly 
the people for an emergency like the present; for, 
whereas no Christian serf would venture to meddle with 
anything mysterious in its appearance, from fear of being 
involved in matters displeasing to his master, the Jew was 
ever realy for profit, great or small, to run his neek into 
any noose. Stolen sheep or stolen watches were alike to 
him: to the hard-pressed smuggler or cloping damsel, for 
a certain consideration, he was ever ready to offer his sym- 
pathising assistance. Ile troubled the ready money cus- 
tomer with no questions, and faithfully fulfilled, so far as 
in him lay, the conditions he agreed to, To these people, 
therefure, Jakubska’s cousin determined to consign Pavel. 
This was by no means the only establishment of the kind 
within his acquaintance ; but it was the most distant from 
the estate of Stanoiki, and he knew the man and his wife, 
whatever might be their line of business, were kind and 
inoffensive. Moreover, few travellers ever stopped at the 
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pouse; there was little chance of the boy being recognised, | 
or gaining information respecting his late home. 

“Well, Salome—well, Noah ; how are you getting on ?” 

«As well as people will let us; but what brings you, 
here to-night? Surely something worth your while to 
have come all this way in such weather—corn for brandy? | 
but unless i be dog cheap, I have already taken in my | 

ision.”” 

Nonsense, Noah; don’t you see his cart is empty?’ | 
«aid Salome, twitching his long silk gown. | 

“It’s a fine living child [am bringing you,” 
guest, triumphantly. “ A full-crown child, too. 

“You're joking,” said Salome; “we have enough of 
our own.” 
_ “Let me chaffer a little with your husband. 
any one within?” 

“ Not a soul, and it is not likely we shall have many | 
interruptions to- night.” 
“So much the better. 


said the | 
* 


IIave you | 


But before you help me to stable | 
the horse, let me remove my burden, Come, stir up, 
Pavel,” he said, shaking the child. Ah, well, he is. 
again asleep, and no wonder, he must be thoroughly tired | 
out. I suppose you'll have a bed for him?” 

“Why,no,” said Salome; “that’s just what we have not. 

“J am afraid,” said Noah, “ you must carry your wares | 
farther; I don’t say for to-night, but”— | 

 Wait—wait till we have talked the thing over.’ | 

They now adjourned to the principal, indeed the only | 
sitting, apartment in the inn; a long, low chamber, with | 
deal benches along the walls, before which stood as many | 
tables, cut and hacked, and burnt, in a manner to show | 
that those who were in the habit of regaling themselves | 
here did not belong to the soberest part of the population. | 
Round a huge stove which occupied no inconsiderable por- | 
tion of the room, not only in breadth but in height, for it | 
reached almost to the ceiling, sat half-a-dozen children of 
various ages; whilst beneath it, as usual, the whole poultry | 
yard was at roost, and gave audible tokens of being dis- | 
turbed by the entrance of strangers. 

“Tam afraid this child is very ill,” said Salome, as 
Puvel was brought in, and laid upon a bench; * and such | 
a fine boy as he is, too! he looks fit to be a lord’s son— 
such small, white hands, and such nice clothes!” 

“ He has had good friends, but they are gone, and we) 
must look to it that he be fit, one day, to earn his own | 
bread; he must be provided with clothes more befitting 
his station.” | 

“But he is ill,” persisted Salome. | 

“A little fatigued from the road, that’s all. But now | 
let’s have some refreshment, and get to business, for I must | 
be off right early to-morrow. I never told my people: 
where I was going, nor, indeed, that I was going at all, | 
and if I be not back by times they'll get anxious. We 
strike our bargain to-night, and I leave you the boy for 
five years—for to that time his lord’s permission extends: 
—or he goes back with me to-morrow to another person 
of your creed, who, I know, will be glad enough to have | 
him,”’ 

“ Well, well, we'll hear your conditions,’’ said Noah. 

“ What have you for supper ? let that be our first care.” 

“ Supper ? why nothing that will suit youn—cakes done | 
without butter for the dion, black bread, cheese” — 

“Can’t you get up a little beer soup?’ 

“Not easily, I don’t think there’s any beer left in the 
house; however, we can try,” 
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Whilst the host and hostess were, with the assistance 





|| of a slip-shod girl or two, preparing the simple repast, 


Pavel’s friend began to entertain some misgivings about 
the effect of brandy. “ Of course,” thought he, “ he ean 
never have had anything of the kind at the Couwnt’s; he 
looks like a half-lrowned rat. Jakubska will be awful 
| when she hears of this.’ But comforting himself with 
the hope that he would mend on the morrow, the cousin 
prepared to make the best terms he could with his new 
allies, 

He had invented a plausible story by which to put the 
'| Jew completely off the scent, and yet, in some degree, to 
account for the peculiarities that might appear about his 
The boy had, he said, been so unfortunate as 
to attract the attention of a noble family, and to become 
the play-fellow of the young heir—had been permitted to 


‘| share his lessons and his games, and being naturally of a 
'|weak understanding, had, 


latterly, harboured the fatal 
delusion that he was himself heir to a noble house. The 
family had left this part of the country, and his own friends 
could devise no better cure for his mental infirmity than 
placing him in scenes as different as possible from those 
which had affected his reason, The strangest part of his 


*” || delusion was, that he conceived himself the son, not of the 


gentleman who had protected him, but of another, the 
richest in the whole province, and with whom he was totaily 
unconnected. Change of air and objects would, they hoped, 
shortly restore him, Another bitter trial to him would 
be the learning to work as became one in his condition, 
and to this strangers could train him better than his own 
relations. 

“ Those did the lad great wrong,”’ observed Noah, seri- 
ously, “* who took him out of his station merely to throw 
him back into it. That was unjust—worse, it was eruel!’’ 

Pavel’s friend shrugged his shoulders, and answered 
with his usual profundity, “ that walls had ears; and that 
no good ever came of talking of one’s betters.’’ An opi- 
nion in which Salome coincided, 

Noah, however, remarked that he would like to feel 
quite sure that the facts stood exactly as his friend repre- 
sented them; to feel sure that this was not an obnoxious 
heir that a rapacious kinsman wished to get out of the way, 
He must say the child looked very much like it, 

Pavel’s cousin was obliged to swear solemnly to their 
relationship before the cautious Jew would enter into the 
business; but what with fine promises, oaths, bullying and 
coaxing by turns, Pavel was, at last, fairly settled on the 
Jews for the next five years; and to prevent any after con- 
siderations interfering with this plan, his conductor left 
the house before day-break, 

Great was Noah’s consternation, and Salome’s pity, 
when, on looking in at their young charge early next morn- 
ing, they found him speechless and insensible, evidently 
attacked by the first symptoms of some fearful malady, 
They were far from medical assistance, nor could it be 
procured, at that distance, without great expense, and no 
apothecary’s shop was within miles. | Cramped for room, 
encumbered with a large family, the, at all times, great 
inconvenience of a sick stranger in a domestic cirele, was 


be] 


| doubly felt under the circumstances ; and should the illness 


prove infectious, how easily might the inconvenience be 
turned into a calamity! Nor did Noah exonerate Pavel’s 


friend from being privy to the real state of the ense, awd 
he felt somewhat in the position of one whetuews romcerenl 
to have been outwitted, 
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The first snow of the year fell that night, and in his 
surprise and his rage the Jew spoke of throwing out the 
Christian child to perish of cold. Salome did not attempt 
to argue. Indeed she was so bewildered and terrified as 
scarce to know what course to recommend ; and whilst she 
remained silent, none of the other members of the little 
household ventured to interfere. All knew Noah and his 
ways; they were, therefure, under no apprehension of 
cruelty to so weak an object as Pavel in his present con- 
dition. 

Accordingly, Noah, after vainly looking around him 
for some opposition that might fan his anger into a flame, 
and seeing nothing but the pitying dark eyes of his 
Salome, and the insensible form of the innocent sufferer, 
dropped his vehement allusions to finding doctors in ditches, 
and to sick children cradling themselves in the snow; and 
it ended in the family contriving to find a separate closet 
for Pavel, by cramming all the children together into a 
small hole, called a sleeping apartment. 

Though the closet was not air-tight, nor the bed of 
swan’s down, there was more of self-sacrifice, and of gene- 
rosity—more real benevolence—displayed on this occa- 
sion, by this humble Jewish family, than the rich and the 
great are often called upon to exercise; for they may 
tender their money to those beneath them, and bestow 
their visits and counsel, without being truly charitable. 
The first is no self-sacrifice, but rather a duty, recom- 
mended by fashion quite as much as by religion; and 
the latter enables them to spend time which hangs but 
too heavily on their hands. But how seldom do we see 
them prepared to render services that might imply self- 
sacrifice, or even inconvenience! The very forms of what 
is called “society” are so many icy barriers, and battle- 
ments of reserve, thrown up between themselves and the 
vlaims of others ; and if there be, as there undoubtedly is, 
here and there a warm, generous heart, susceptible of a 
larger and more spontaneous humanity—that would fain 
extend its sympathy beyond misery in rags, and meet 
half-way the struggles and sorrows of educated men—even 
such a heart is chilled by the trammels of that society 
which fritters away so many noble impulses. The op- 
portunities that offered in Noah’s humble career of pro- 
moting the views of others, and uf aiding them through 
their difficuities, were seldom neglected by him; and now, 
when he drove to a distant town for a physician, and, 
later, sent for medicines—sparing neither his horses, his 
few helps, nor himself—and when Salome stole stray 
moments by day, and whole hours by night, from her 
manifold occupations, or from her well-earned repose, to 
look after the little patient, surely their benevolence far 
exceeded thit which the richest boons can confer; more 
especially when the illness turned out to be typhus, in its 
worst character. Yet, for all this, we will not say that 
Pavel was here tended as he would have been in a parent’s 
home; but it was much, considering what a total stranger 
he was to those among whom he had so unexpectedly 
fallen, and who were far from bestowing upon each other 
the tender solicitude of refined affection. Theirs was a 
hard, coarse life; which it required a strong, coarse mind 
and frame to endure, 

Pavel’s cousin was duly made acquainted with the state 
of affairs; but he avoided to communicate it to the mother, 
whose presence could only cool the interest taken in her 
son by his new friends, and who, by her habit of intoxi- 
cation, would augment the confusion which Payel’s illness 








had already created in their family. He, of course, en. 
gaged that she should pay the physician and apotheeary, 
but could not specify the when. As to remuneration for 
trouble and derangement, he would not hear of it, but 
engaged to defray funeral expenses, in case they should 
become necessary. Noah, not having been prepared for 
fair dealing in this matter, allowed the man’s conduct in 
no way to influence his bearing towards the poor bey; 
though he vented a few exclamations of anger behind the 
peasant’s back, being too cautious to utter any maledic. 
tion in the face of a Christian, 

It was neither the physician's unfrequent visits, nor 
the apothecary’s drugs, nor the motherly tender care of 
Salome, that preserved the child’s life when it ay 
well nigh extinct. The native strength he had inherited 
from his parents, fostered in early childhood by his gentle 
nurture, turned away the dart of death. There were 
none by him now to feel exulting joy at those simple words, 
“He is saved!” Mad he died, scarcely would Jakubska, 
the only being on earth who cared for him, have felt his 
loss—so little was she accustomed to his presence ; nor 
was it a happy star that recalled to life one for whom the 
cup had been poisoned at the very outset. Few words 
passed between Noah and his wife on this occasion. 

“ When he is well I have a great mind to take him 
back whence he came.” 

“Why so?’’ said Salome; “the worst will then be 
over; he will no longer inconvenience us,” 

“* Well, we'll see,”’ 

“My only fear,’’ said Salome, “ is, that he may be of 
better extraction than we are aware of. His clothes are 
certainly not those of the class to which he is said to 
belong. If his name be Pavel Jakubska, as they say, 
why does his linen bear L, 8., and a coronet ?” 

“‘ They are the cast-off clothes of his young protector,” 
argued Noah, 

“ Possibly,” said Salome, thoughtfully. 

“‘ Besides,” added Noah, by way of a conclasive argu- 
ment, “if he were of any possible importance, his good 
cousin, as he calls himself, would have shown more anxicty 
on his behalf.” 

It was more astonishing that Pavel should survive the 
first moments of returning reason, in his then weak state, 
than that he should have overcome the fever, virulent as 
it had been. ‘That naked, fireless chamber—the squalid 
poverty—the filth that surrounded him—the unaccustomed 
faces—the sense of neglect and solitude—the want of a 
breast on which to lay his feeble head—compared with the 
recent past, when his childish indispositions had been 
treated as serious misfortunes, and Seraphinka and his 
French bonne vied with each other in devising the story 
he should like best ; and the Count sat hours by his bed- 
side, telling him of bear and wolf hunting, of far distant 
cities and people he had visited, and, above all, of the 
great Napoleon—the General’s idol. Such a contrast 
might well have proved overwhelming! But illness had 
tamed the energy of despair, and permitted moral impres- 
sions to steal upon him by degrees, Like sound to 8 
weakened sense of hearing, discords jarred less acutely in 
his enfeebled system. Indeed, he had, at first, but inter- 
vals of consciousness; so that the long, black silk robe, 
and fur eap of the Jew, and the high head-gear of his 
wife, did not even remind him of the ahhorred race, which 
the General would stoop to revile, and the gentle Countess 
could find no words to defend—-whom Seraphinka abomi- 
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nated more than ghosts, and beggars—and with whom the 
meanest Christian serf on the estate would not have 
changed condition. The boy dreamed not of this last 

indignity which fate had imposed upon him, or rather of | 
the misfortune of having imbibed prejudices the most) 
unjust and unwarrantable, to see them turn like a double- 

sword against himself, It was relief, however, not 
to perceive the dreaded Jakubska at his waking anew to 
life ; and as no one around him seemed to be aware of her 
existence, he began to hope that she was but part of some 
horrible nightmare. It was but slowly, very slowly, that 
he could, by dint of what he extracted from the people of 
the house, and by stringing his own eonfused recollections, 
catch the connecting thread which bound the present with 
the past. Often, very often, did it break again in his 
weakened mind. Only one thing he would, on no account, 
admit to himself; namely, that Jakubska could, by any 
possibility the most remote, be his mother, If she had, 
in truth, wrongfully palmed him on the Count, still he 
must belong—of this he felt certain—to an equally com- 
mendable stock, ‘The utmost efforts of his young imagi- 
nation were powerless to grapple with his history in its 
real form. Ilis thoughts at last concentrated themselves 
on the one single notion that an enormous injustice had | 
been perpetrated on him, and that the Count was the per- | 
petrator. Why he should have repulsed him, he inquired 
not; that he had done so the moment the eyes of his real 
or supposed mother were closed, was a fact that entered 
his soul like a poisoned arrow, to corrode every good 
sentiment, every kind feeling that mig!t have sprung up 
there. He had full time, during his long convalescence 

—retarded as it was by the want of comfort, the disgust he | 
felt for the only kind of food the house afforded, the painful | 
emotions that agitated him—to ponder upon his situation. 

Hfealth came at last, but not the desire of life along | 
with it, He felt that he had died the day when the splen- | 

did hearse carried his only friend to the family vault. Ie | 
could not have arranged this in words—he did not, per- | 
haps, think it in set phrase—but the feeling was rooted 
in his innsost heart. On that bed of sickness, in the first 
anguish of reawakening consciousness, he took a strange 
resolve which tinged, to a great degree, his after existence : 
he determined—namely, to entrust to no human being, and 
least of all to his new associates, now he had recognised 
their real character, any portion of his past life. ‘To this 
resolution, the result of the indomitable pride which was 
the yround-work of the boy's temper and had been fostered 
by his education, he afterwards adhered with a steadfast- 
ness most uncommon in one so young ; thus precluding 
the benefit of much sage advice on Noah’s part, which 
miglit have softened the asperity of his fate. Smarting 
as le was under a sense of cruelty, like older martyrs, he 
contemplated, with a sort of luxury of woe and resentment, 
every additional hardship resulting from his present situa- 
tion, He luxuriated in every fresh grievance, and from 
the depth of his humiliation drew his strength. He steeped 
his young soul in bitterness to steel it, when he might have 
found a shield in lofty resignation. 

He rose from his bed with a contracted brow and sullen 
air, the cold eye and stern mouth of riper years, and that 
strange, unnatural expression which passion too early de- 
veloped, or experience too early bought, so often give a 
ehild. What is vulgarly called an old look had settled 
upon his face, and for ever banished thence the sweetness 
Peculiar to ita few weeks back, But worse yet, the heart 














had lost its better, gentler impulses, The harsh manner 
in which, without a word of preparation, the Count. had 
launched that young soul upon so new a course, was ene 
of those moral crimes which are daily committed, in one 
shape or another, without the perpetrators ever descend- 
ing into their own hearts to tax themselves with their ini- 
quity. How many men have been thus cast friendless upon 
the world, not the children of others, but the still more 
direct victims of their owa past errors! How much oftener 
is the man crushed in the boy than the unthinking—that 
numerous class which glides through the world without 
knowing or inquiring what passes beyond their own little 
circle—who turn life’s pages, as they do those of a book, 
without diving beneath the surfaee—ever become aware of. 

At first Pavel watched, with silent, sulky attention, the, 
to him, strange proceedings of those who surrounded him. 
On his side, Noah said to Salome—* The greatest service 
we can render this poor boy is to let his present mood 
quietly wear itself out. Accustomed as he is to another 
mode of existence, ours will, of course, appear very hard 
at first; let us not soften it to him by a single effort. 
The children in Russia, once past the ordeal of cold water at 
their birth, are strong and hearty for the rest of their lives; 
our rude habits will be to him that strengthening bath. 
Wait a while; let’s not press him; he'll come round of 
himself. Keep the children from him with their teasing 
questions. Be careful not to irritate the fresh wound ; 
it will heal all the sooner,” 

Greatly was Pavel indebted to this interdiction, When 
weary of the solitude and cold of his dark and fireless closet, 
he would steal into the common room, and sometimes re- 
main for hours in the darkest corner, eyeing, with the 
stealthy, sleepy vigilance of a cat, the movements of all 
around, But when a chance visitor, at this season very 
rare—a peasant, a packman, or trayelling Jew—entered 
the room, he slunk off, unnoticed, back to his little Siberia, 
as he had christened his comfortless den, Ilis fine clothes 
being no longer available—for in the few weeks he had 
spent uader the Jew’s roof he had completely outgrown 
tlhem—were replaced by the coarse, ill-shaped habiliments 
generally worn by the boors of those countries. It was 
with a smile of ineffable bitterness that he thrust himself 
into these garments, repeating, mechanically, as he did 
so, ** The evil eye, the evileye.’’ But behind this feeling 
there lurked a hope, dim and distant, indeed, that at the 
end of a long vista of years of trial the enchantment woukl 
cease, and he be restored to himself and to happiness—he 
would be once more the heir of Stanoiki, 

During the few first months that elapsed after the ter- 
rible change in his fortunes, he lived on that one feeble 
ray of light, and felt towards Noah and Salome mueh the 
same kind of creeping horror which he had experienced 
towards Jakubska, For if he could casily faney the lat- 
ter turning into a wolf on that lone common where he had 
been left with her, and picture to himself the terror of her 
claws and fangs, the superstitious boy remembered the 
tales his nurse aud Seraphinka had recounted to him about 
the mysterious and abominable rites of the Jews, the 
crucifying of Christian children on Good Friday not being 
forgotten, And the habits of the Jews, for a time, eceu- 
pied his imagination much after the manner in whieh the 
movements of the Ogre into whose hands he had fallen, 
might be supposed to have occupied that of Tom Thumb. 
Their averseness from touching anything used by aCristian, 
owing to which, poor as they were, they kept @ complete 
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serviee apart for themselves—the ten commandments en- 
graved on steel tablets nailed within each door, but in such 
a way as to escape the careless eye, which seemed to him, 
ignorant as he was of the Hebrew characters, little else but 
the mystic signs of some horrible malefice—their unpala- 
table food—their meat whence the blood was extracted— 
their cakes without butter, their bread without leaven, 
were all so many objects of suspicion to Pavel’s unformed 
mind. Ie imagined that his Creator rejoiced in his ab- 
staining from meat on a Friday, but could neither un- 
derstand nor believe that hog’s flesh could be an abomina- | 
tion in His eyes. He believed in the merits of a scapulary, | 
but viewed with scorn and derision the straps and scarfs | 
wherewith the Jews are in the habit of binding their brows | 
and arms for prayer. Yet all this minutie of Jewish ob- 
servance, which at first roused the terrors, and, later, pro- 
voked the ridicule, of Pavel, is, after all, not much more 
closely allied to superstition than the mere ceremonies of 
most other religions. 

Puerility, indeed, is part of man’s nature, in which the 
sublime and the ludicrous are constantly struggling like 
light and shade, He has invented a word wherewith to 
dignify it—he calls it form; and brings it to bear on 
every thing in life, even on his social intercourse ; and 
as a matter of mere conventionality, the most refined and 
civilized circles in Europe indulge in prejudices as absurd | 
as ever the talmud inculeated, or the Brahmins taught. 
Cannot a man’s worth be obscured by the manner in 
which he holds his hat, or pronounces a word ?_ Is nota 
Jady’s social rank cast into doubt if she wear a ring on 
her forefinger 2? And do not a thousand other trifles, 
light as air, make the conventionalities of society the most 
frivolous of frivolities, the more absurd that they vary 
with every change of locality? When we see ladies, 
pink or blue, nay, even deeply philosophical, theological | 
ladies, condescending to wear little rings through holes | 
in their ears, however much habit may blind us to the | 
ludicrous and barbarous nature of the ornament, methinks | 
we should be more indulgent to the savage belle who| 
passes a ring through her nose. The one is scarce less 
an unnatural practice than the other ; but the absurdities 
to which habit has inured us, feel homely and comfortable, 
when unfamiliar ones startle us out of our propriety. 

Time, however, wore off many of those acerbities which 
made Pavel feel and look at first like a hedgehog at bay ; 
nor was it possible but Salome’s soft bright eyes, and 
Noah’s real kindness, beneath a rough exterior, should 
aid in dissipating them. ‘The virtues, as well as the 
faults of Noah, were precisely of a nature to correspond 
with those which the boy’s fate and character rendered 
peculiar to himself. Habit, moreover, softens all discre- 
pancies even in more advanced age; how should it fail, 
to reconcile, in time, a child of tender years, if not with | 
his destiny, at least with his circumstances ? He could | 
not but perceive and render justice to the frugality and | 
the sobriety of the Jews ; the more marked that the usual | 
frequenters of the pot-house were not the most abste- 
mious of mankind. The touching family love, natural 
in a race so restricted within narrow social limits, con- 
trasted no less favourably with the loose principles he 
sometimes heard advanced in the tap-rogm. Noah’s 
penurious habits were natural to a man who came so hard 
by the few pence he happened to possess ; and his strict 
observance of the forms of his religion seemed respectable 
in one who did not neglect practical morality, From 














acknowledging the merit of his host, and the invariable 
kindness of Salome, to pitying their oppressed state, the 
transition was not difficult. It was still less so, from pity 
for the oppressed, to hatred for the oppressor. Now the 
Jew was a good hater; for he had not escaped the darker 
lines that mark and mar the Parias of all times and go. 
cieties. Only Noah had, with sufficient correctness, traced 
the evil to its souree—the contempt and contumely from 
which his race suffered, to the oppression exercised against 
them. Had not rulers made other laws for them, he 
thought, the people would not have conceived that abhor- 
rence for his people which the institutions of the state 
perpetually kept alive. In consequence of this view of 
things, Noah hated those in power with all the bitterness 
his own and his nation’s wrongs could inspire ; and though 
certainly far from entertaining towards any class of Uhris- 
tians the sympathies he bestowed on the Jews, yet he did 
not conceive for the serf the burning detestation which 
he felt against the authorities, Like most Jews, Noah 
was, in his secret heart, a leveller ; disaffection being one 
of the many evils resulting from the pernicious system of 
stamping a set of human beings with social ostracism, 
Not only are such beings demoralised, but their demorali- 
‘sation and their discontent gangrene society to its core, 
'working slowly but surely, hidden in its operation, but 
visible enough in its result. Noah had very little in him 
‘to distinguish him from the ordinary type of the Polish 
Jew, except, perhaps, a greater degree of native kindness 
than generally falls to the share of those who have to 
battle it out hard with life. His discontent—his feverish 
desire for change, since change must bring relief—his 
sympathy with all who suffered from any oppression what- 
ever—his hatred to all oppressors—his rectitude in some 








| things, his want of rectitude in others, may all be traced 


to one and the same source—his social position. Thus 
the serf who had been flogged, the soldier who deserted, 
' were sure of comfort and assistance at the hand of Noah; 
| nor would he scruple to deceive the lord by secret treaties 
with his steward, or to defraud the government by smug- 
gling, because in his conscience he did not look upon either 
the lord or the government as the lawful possessors of the 
rights they exercised, This was a dangerous school for 
any youth, more especially one the victim of the most 
careless and unfeeling caprice. 

During the first months no visit from the dreaded 
Jakubska, or even from her cousin, disturbed Pavel. Re- 
mittances were regular, so Noah cared but little, and to 
the boy it was a relief, When so far recovered as not to 
necessitate the sacrifice of one whole closet to his indi- 
vidual use, he was informed that he must share what 
he oceupied with some of the children ; but this he reso- 
lutely refused, and the Jews did not oppose his appropri- 
ating to himself some hay and straw in the loft, the only 
indulgence which he claimed. 

Salome one day proposed to give Pavel some books 
which had been left with them in payment of a bad debt ; 
but Noah negatived the proposal, insisting that such an 
indulgence would be poison to him at the time being. 
‘You see,” he said, “ it is not the intention of his friends 
to make a fine gentleman of him ; perhaps they have not 
the means of doing so; and even had they such means, 
and such desires, | do not consider that education ¢on- 
duces in any way to the happiness or prosperity of the 
friendless, like himself. Were I, indeed, his nataral 
adviser, he who entrusted him to be the playmate of # 
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Count, I should insist that the father or family repay 
the evil done him by such injndicious associations, by now 
iding him with proper schooling and means of earning 
a livelihood by the education thus bestowed—I should 
to their every sentiment of humanity and justice. 
Bven as it is, I might, perhaps, feel tempted to make an 
of the kind in the child’s behalf, if 1 but knew 
where the application should be made, though I much 
doubt its success ; but, as matters stand, it is better to 
keep the books out of his way, How many vassals’ children 
have been thus made toys to be flung aside the moment 
they beeame wearisome, or anotlier whim had taken pos- 
session of their patron’s mind. The great think but of 
their own passing gratification—and, after all, what is a 
yassal 2? a thing that belongs to another who is free to do 
with it as he likes! No one has a right to inquire—no 
one need ever know how he has been trifled with! Under 
such a system what is the human heart—its agonies, its 
sures ? as immaterial as the struggles of the bird in 
the fowler’s net. A thousand times better than have to 
do with the caprices of such beings, to live unnoted, un- 
known by them. Ife who is not of them should beware of 
them—keop aloof from them as he would keep his treasure 
from the spoiler’s hand, No, no,”’ continued Noah, ‘he 
will not remain long thus idly brooding—he will come 
round of himself—he will soon ask to share in our humble 
avocations, and they will brace his mind and his body.’ 

It was impossible, indeed, on recruiting his full strength, 
that total want of all occupation should not fall heavily on 
Pavel. Ile first familiarised himself with the stable-boy, 
Peter, the only other Christian in the establishment, for 
an old attraction made him feel more comfortable in the 
stable than in the tap-room. By degrees he became less 
surly with the host and hostess themselves, and the ensuing 
summer decided the question. There is something in the 
oecnpations of the country so natural to man, and, 
especially, so congenial to boyhood, that Pavel took heartily 
tothem. He never was asked by Noah or his wife to per- 
form any menial office ; but in the fields, in the distillery 
and stable, he voluntarily made himself useful. Early in 
spring he received a visit from his cousin, who asked to 
speak with the boy alone,and then explained that Jakubska 
had been detained so long from him by illness, and that 
now being deprived of the use of her limbs, she desired 
passionately to see him. If you will come along with me,” 
added the man, “T think you could sit with her an hour 
withont the neighbours becoming aware of it.” 

Pavel resolutely refused. 

“She is your own mother,” said the cousin, coldly. 

* No?!’ said Pavel ; “she is a wicked witch who has 
east an enchantment upon me!” 

“It is a strange one,” replied the cousin, “ for she has 
to pay for it ; it is she who pays your pension; are you 
aware of that?” 

“Bah! she gets the money elsewhere,” answered the 
boy, 

This was too true, Pavel’s cousin knew not how to 
parry an attack so direct, and shrugging his shoulders, he 
left the house without another effort towards softening the 
young heart that was hardening under his eyes. On the 
whole, he thought it advisable that he should not appear 
in his vicinage, and considered Jakubska’s request as sheer 
folly, to prevent the repetition of which he took care to 
report Pavel’s undutiful answer with every cruel addition 


she would, abandon the boy, and if it cooled her maternal 
feelings towards him, he thought it was as much gain for 
all parties. 

The ensuing winter passed very unlike the preceding 
one. Pavel was active in the forest, picking up wood, 
lading the sledges, and guiding one occasionally himself—~ 
in fact, showing a decided inclination to sharing Peter’s 
duties. In the house, too, his knowledge of reading and 
writing made him useful in inditing of letters and keeping 
accounts, and he frequently accompanied Peter in his 


‘excursions to the nearest towns. Whenever his aid was 


wanted, he now gave it cheerfully, seeming to take a sort 
of pride in defying fate; but his kindlier feelings were 
seldom brought into activity, for though Salome was gentle 
and motherly, and her children quiet and inoffensive, there 
was something in the total want of education, in the dirty, 
penurious habits, and, above all, in the difference of religion, 


that put a bar between them and his affections ; besides 


that youthfulness of feeling that might have made Salome’s 
young family playmates for him—that freshness, which is 
early life’s sweetest portion, seemed faded within his breast 
for ever. 








he could invent, He knew the old woman dared not, -if 


One morning—it was Saturday and market day—Noah 


having business in town, proposed to Pavel to accompany 
jhim. It being a half holiday, and, moreover, fair time, 


all the country folks in the neighbourhood, clad in their 
best and brightest habiliments, would be on the road. Noah 
had received from his wife for his birth-day, not a week 
back, a new gown of rich silk, trimmed with fur of the red 
fox, a luxury very unusual with him who, like most Jews 


of that low class, cared but little for the proprieties oc 


dress, Still, as a present from his wife, and a costly one, 
the first, indeed, of price she had indalged in since their 
union, Noah valued it extremely, and strutted about not a 
little proud of it. His children surrounded him with eaper- 
ing delight, and Salome’s soft, dark eyes beamed with 
honest affection. Noah's features, ordinarily obscured by 
the negligence of toilet and the slavish humility of his air, 
were originally fine and bold; and as he stood thus in the 
bosom of his family, with no one before whom to quail, in 
the full dignity of man, father and master, no one could 
have believed that those features and that mien could, at 
times, be debased with the cringing servility peculiar to 
the Polish Jew. 

“May luck attend thee,” said Salome, handing Noah 
the apples of paradise, without which a Jew in those eoun- 
tries seldom stirs out, and having seen him deposit them 
under the well-beloved ten commandments in his breast 
pocket, she added :—“ Take eare of your new gown; [ 
shall be older and more ugly when I offer you another.” 

** But not less dear,’’ said Noah. 

The day was mild and cheering. Pavel and his com- 
panion chatted of one thing and another as they went along, 
and the plain good sense of the Jew made ample amends 
for what he might want in learning. Having got a lift by 
the way, they arrived in good time at the town gate, where 
they were stopped by the police there stationed to answer 
the usual inquiries, 

“ Your name?’’? There was no necessity for the other 
interrogatories, Noah’s costume sufficiently attesting the 


race to which he belonged—* then pay your tax.’’* 


At that moment a man pressed forward, thrusting Noah 





* No Jew was suffered to enter any town where he was not a 





licensed indweller without paying tell, 
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rudely aside, to pay entrance duty for his pigs; it was 
exactly the same amount per head as that demanded for 
the Jew. Noah waited with his usual enforeed meekness 
till the pig-driver had paid his toll; but when about to 
deliver his money a new-comer pushed him arrogantly 
aside, expectorating as he did so, and crossing himself by 
way of shield against the contamination with which the 
very presence of a Jew tainted the air. Noah bore all 
ealmly, like one inured by long habit to every possible form 
of insult. His cheek neither flushed nor paled. He pre- 
served a passiveness which might have been mistaken for 
apathy by those who knew him not; but Pavel instine- 
tively knew it to be stoicism. 

“ And that boy?—a Jew of course?’’ said the toll col- 
lector. At that question the blood mounted into Pavel’s 
cheeks. He was horrified at being mistaken for a Jew. 

‘“* He is a Christian,’ answered Noah, 

“ Then I can’t tax him,” said the man, “and yet I feel 
sure you are cheating us of our due ; however, let it pass 
—I have no time to-day to examine into the matter, 
Don’t you see that your betters are waiting ¢ March!” 

The Jew, glad to get off without further insult, now 
glided and shuffled through the country people that crowded 
the gate, like an eel, but not one bold shove dared he give. 
The children needed no explanation of the silk robe and 
long black curling beard of Noah, and by raising their 
fingers to their chins, and various other graceful motions 
expressive of infantine and popular derision, and with sun- 
dry imitations of Jewish expression of pain and disappoint- 
ment, disturbed the equanimity of the wayfarers. Not 
once did Noah turn towards them other but reproachful 
glances—“ for how can I be angry with them,” he said, 
“¢ who know not what they do? They are taught no better. 
It is their parents, their schoolmasters, who are cruel and 
unjust, not these young hearts which they train to be as 
hard as their own. But the oppressive laws, not merely 
enacted at earlier periods, but constantly renewed and en- 
forced against us, have most to answer for. It is they 
that incite to aggression the unthinking and uncharitable. 
How foolish, then, to quarrel with the effect instead of the 
cause! Against the cause we should direct the whole 
force of our resentment. The example of the great works 
for good or for evil—and it is to them that all lessons 
should be addressed—for the sins of this world, like the 
devastating hail, fall from above.” 

“Are you not afraid of speaking thus here ?” said the boy. 

“This street,” replied Noah, “is ocenpied by those who 
suffer and feel like me—it is a Jew street.’’ 

“Jt is here, then, that Salome wishes she could live ?’’ 
inquired Pavel, “ that the boys may go to school—syna- 
gogue as you call it? It would not tempt me, though— 
it is a villanons, dirty street.” 

“ We are allowed to live in no other, and I prefer God’s 
free air in the open country to moping myself up in this 
narrow, unwholesome place. Many and many a weak 
brother has been induced by the frivolous consideration of 
possessing a fine house in a fine quarter of the town, to 
renounce the God of his fathers—renegades that make but 
false Christians! Traitors to the new as to the old faith, 
they have gradually brought doubt and scepticism into the 
enemy’s camp, more formidable weapons far than any other 
we could devise. Think you that a little sprinkling of 
water can efface froin the hearts of those Christianised 

professors to whom the youths of rank are entrusted, the 
principles aud sentiments inherent in their Jewish blood ¢ 
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and think you that they fail to instil those principles and 
sentiments into the hearts of their pupils? You are tug 
young, Pavel, to understand what I mean; but one 

you will more easily feel that it was as impolitie as it was 
cruel to refuse so long placing us on a par with the rest 
of the world, Now, before looking in at the fair, T nyygt 
go and see if certain debtors of mine cannot be brought 


to feel that I have a right to my money. I lent it to 
them at a time when no Christian would have advanced a 
_stiver—of course, I take an unusual interest on it, for jf 


nothing had tempted me to take upon myself so onerous q 
bargain, what should have induced me to run the risk ¢” 

Emerging from the Jewish quarter into a street of fine 
appearance, Noah entered one of its most showy houses, 
leaving Pavel the whilst outside. When he again made 
his appearance, his face was sadder, and he looked about 
him with a more timid air than before. 

‘* T have been paid, as usual, with threats,’’ he said, « jj 
is one of those many houses that indulge in a criminal ex. 
penditure which is to be covered by any means, lawful or 
unlawful, that can be devised ; but even whilst yon proud 
General spoke to me with such contempt, and in so high a 
tone, and with such coarse words, and would have me 
thrown down stairs, forsooth, I read on his pale brow and 
in his anxious eye cares worse than those that hover round 
my board. I would not change conditions with him.’’ 

A little further on a drove of cattle blocked the way, and 
compelled Noah and Pavel to step beneath a gateway. Whilst 
waiting patiently the moment when they could resume their 
peregrinations, they heard ¢wo voices, one raised in anger, 
the other in a tone of supplication, issuing from the court- 
yard, and, turning round, they sawa young man, ina military 
costume, belabouring to his heart’s content, about head, face, 
and neck, a gigantic young peasant,who held the reins of two 
powerful horses. To effect this piece of brutality, the young 
officer had been obliged to mount upon the wheel of the 
vehicle. One touch of the whip on the fiery animals, and 
the tormentor would have been flung to the earth, but the 
young peasant, even whilst howling beneath his master’s 
blows, instinctively tightened the reins. One thrust of his 
iron hand might have proved deadly to the effeminate-look- 
ing being who indulged in this paroxysm of despotism, and 
yet that strong hand stirred not. Pavel could not endure 
the sight. Ile who, a couple of years previous, had coolly 
witnessed the flogging of men, and, for that matter, of 
women too, in the General's stable-yard—nay, had himself 
struck older children than himself, as confident in their 
passiveness as was now the elegant officer in that of his 
victim—he covered his eyes in disgust, and ran from the 
spot. Lut he then ranked among the strikers, and was now 
likely to rank among the struck, and this change had 
quickened his sensibilities, 

‘*It wasa shocking sight!” he said, as soon as the Jew 
rejoined him ; ‘‘ I wonder that strong man could endure #0 
much from such a puny fellow ; methinks had I been the 
peasant, I should have struck him dead at my feet.” 

‘* Ay, but the peasant knew better—his life is dear to 
him, serf though he be.’’ 

‘* Serf—serf,’’ repeated the boy, and not all the gaiety 
of the fair could dissipate the idea connected with that 
word, which haunted him throughout the day. At las 
their purehases were made, and Pavel was most eager 
return home, for to him the pain of witnessing the deep 
humiliation of Noab, part of which was reflected upon hiar 
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self, Was 26 exqusite as it was new. Turning down the 

-neipal street leading to the town gate, they passed be- 
neath a scaffolding erected against one of the houses, and 
the boy chancing to raise his head, encountered tie ma- 
licious glances of a couple of young house-painters engaged 
in their avocations immediately above him. With a cry 
of derision the youths flung down on poor Noah’s brizht 
new silk dress and cap as much of their white paint as 
their brushes could contain. For the first time that 
day Pavel saw the meek being wince under hard usage, 
and as the boys in the street echoed the hoarse laugh- 
ter of those on the scaffolding, two hot tears stole down 
Noah’s subdued countenance. Pavel felt his blood boil, 

y for the unmerited aggression, and partly at what 
he considered the unmanliness of Noah’s resignation. He 
was on the point of giving utterance to his feelings in 
gentle expressions, when the Jew, guessing by his heighten- 
ing colour and fiashing eye what was passing in his mind, 
seized him by the arm, and hurried him. away; nor did he 
loosen his hold until they had left the town gate behind 
them. 

«« You mean it well, you mean it kindly, Pavel, I know,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ but you might have brought us to a fearful pass 
—child that youare! You know not yet what it is to be 
mobbed; you know not what it istobea Jew! Ah‘!”’ 
he added, heaving adeep sigh as he gazed on his besmeared 
yestment, ‘‘ it is not for this foolish stuff that I grieve ; it 
is for my Salome’s vexation. But what right have we to 
wear fine, or even clean things? No other joys are per- 
mitted us but those we conceal. We are obliged to hide 
our every pleasure, however innocent, and people accuse us 
of mystery’ They laugh at our innocence, and shudder at 
our imagined crimes! Ay, it’s a hard lot to bear; I know 
but of one which at all resembles it—it is that of the 
vassal.”’ 

‘Bat I—I—’”’ said Pavel ; he stopped short, his breath- 
ing became thick, his voice husky, ‘* I—I am no vassal ?’’ 

The inflection of doubt which he gave those words went 
to Noah’s very heart. ‘There were suppressed tears, there 
was a poignant anguish, in the tremor of that voice. 

“You, my poor boy,’’ said Noah, ‘‘I know it not for 
sure, but have been told so by your cousin—you are re- 
gistered as such on the estate on which you were born.’’ 

‘I may be so inscribed, but Iam not!’’ said the boy, 
proudly. 

“Of that I have not the means of judging,’’ Noah 
replied. ‘* Many a lord’s son is his own brother’s vassal ; 
many a nephew has mounted behind the carriage in which 
his aunt sat; it all depends which side the relationship 
comes.’’ 

“TfL thought so, I would run away,’’ said Pavel. 

*‘You would get no passport.” 

“Can a man, then, be rooted, like a tree, to a particu- 
lar spot ¢”? 

‘* Even so.”’ 

“Then it is his own fault,’’ said Pavel, with yvehemence, 
“if he make not those repent who keep him against his 
will!” 

“Very true,’’ said Noah; ‘‘ but of what use is one man 
standing forth to revenge the wrongs of the community / 
He only forfeits his life.”’ 

‘* What’s life ¢’”” exclaimed Pavel, disdainfully. 

“‘A thing you don’t yet know,’’ said Noah, with a sad 
smile, *‘ Besides, that’s not the worst, He who rises 
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is a sad thing to be a Jew! 
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singly is but a criminal. It's only when one ean, by his 
example, effect a uscful progress—gain a general aim, that 
any deed of violence can be excused—it were otherwise 
but an instance of private vengeance which a man cannot 
justify even to his own conscience. It were, moreover, 
totally useless. It would only embitter the condition of 
the rest. But what are we talking of !—subjects far be- 
yond your years, if not beyond your discretion. 1 wish my 
poor Salome had not so set her heart on this dress—ay, it 
You have seen but little to-day 
I was once 





of the humiliation it is our lot to encounter. 
present with some friends, at a grand review in Warsaw, 
and to command a better sight we got up into a tree. 
Would you believe it ’—under pretence of inadvertency, 
we were fired at, and one or two of us dropped to the 
ground, more hurt, I will own, by the fall—and the shouts 
of merriment with which the incident was witnessed by the 
Christian spectators, ay, even by fine ladies in their care 
riages—than by the shot; but blood flowed, and a limb was 
broken.”’ 

‘«T will tell you,’’gsajd Pavel, ‘‘ your chief sin lies in 
submitting as you do—it is your tamencss that makes you 
the scorn of the Christians.’’ 

‘* Does the savage vindictiveness of the gipsey, a wan- 
derer and an outcast like ourselves, cause him to be re- 
spected? An oppressed people who have no hold on the 
sympathies of the rest of the human race would be misun- 
derstood in their just resentment as they have been in their 
resignation.” 

‘* But, then, the peasants complain,”’ said Pavel, ‘‘ that 
you get possession of all their lands, and the workmen of 
the towns that you monopolise all the trade.”’ 

‘* Even that charge I will not deny, No one could buy 
or scll—there were no traffic in Poland or in Gallacia with- 
out our aid—the whole activity of the land is ours. But 
why is it? Because we are more industrious, more active 
than the people of the soil. Where we have found competi- 
tion, as in Russia, have we been able to supersede the 
natives? No! Besides, are we not also children of the 
soil? have we not been born upon it for centuries? Take 
away a heartless prejudice which the priesthood, in times 
past, created, and envy has fanned, and have we not a right 
to call ourselves Poles, and to flourish as part and pareel of 
the nation? You know, Pavel, you yourself were delighted 
the other day with the account given us by a learned brother 
of my creed, of a distant country called America; well, do 
you think that the foreiga settlers there will not, in fewer 
centuries than we have dwelled in Europe, eall that land 
their own, and consider themselves part of the nation? Is 
it not madness te treat us as strangers or mere sojourners 
who have, generation after generation, been bern on the 
land, aud have no other to goto? Why should we not be 
Poles or Germans ; because we do not believe in the Divi- 
nity of Christ ? Are there not thousands of Poles and Ger- 
mans who share that heresy? And if we could be erushed 
into a hopeless poverty—if the laws should increase in seve- 
rity, what might not be feared from our numbers and our 
despair ¢’’ 

‘* But you have nowish to return to Jerusalem,” said Pavel. 

‘* What should we do there ?’’ 

‘‘That’s it,” said Pavel; ‘‘the moment you cannot 
earn money you will have nothing to say to anything. I'll 
be bound you would not care to enter into paradise if you 





could not traffic there, and, what's morc—cheat |’? 
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** We are what people have made us,’’ answered Noah, 


do something towards improving us. No one pays higher 
taxes to the state; and yet does Government give us 
schools, hospitals, a clergy, asylums, or the benefit of any 
public institution? All these we have to provide for our- 
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** Before casting our sins in our teeth, let them 








selves, or do without. And think you that hate 
love—oppression, cheerful aequiescenee ¢ (fo ask the serf 
how he feels towards his lord?’’ And thus was Pavel 
taught early to enter upon the most dangerous social ques- 
tions, and to view them in the darkest light,”’ 

(To be continued.) 


TO A POETESS. 


Inert I sat, and stirr’d the fire, 
Or listen’d to the billows ; 
Upon a bracket hung my lyre— 
For here there are no willows . 
The mermaids and the sea-gulls scream’d, 
While listlessly I dozed, and dream’d. 


At length a gold-bedizen’d wizht 
My revery did dispel ; 
He rush’d up to my gate that night, 
And fiercely rung the bell: 
Yes, fiercely —for 1 seldom pay him— 
And handed in the “ Athenaeum !” 


And there I saw thy well-known hand, 
To my great delectation ! 

I caper’d as if Jullien’s band 
Had been in operation. 

lt was a moring sight to see ; 

i drank thy health with three times three ! 


The blessings of a bookless bard 
Deseend upon thy head ; 
May seraphim keep watch and ward 








Where’er thy footsteps tread— 


FRAGMENTS 


WeRE yonder line where sea and sky embrace 
A sweeping are in the perimeter 

Of the universe, pois’d on its keen edge, 

What should our struggling vision see beyond? 


The idealization of the real, 
The realization of the ideal, 
Is poetry. 





Whence comes this river; whither does it flow; 
What great design accomplishes its course? 

It comes from the paternal ocean deeps ; 

Back flow its waters to their primal fount; 
Benignant, fertilizing all the vales 

It greeteth in its filial pilgrimage. 

So comes the soul from the divine profound, 
Meandercth calmly to its natal source, 

And spreadeth verdure o’er the plains of life. 


One summer eve I sat in yon wreatli’d bower, 
Engollened with the west’ring sun that smiled 
A bright farewell upon my pallid cheek, 

Where diamond tears were slowly stealing down, 
Re-raying towards him prismatic hues, 

And speaking something I can ne'er express ; 
Nor pain nor sorrow raised the crystal sluice, 
And yet I wept; bo thoughts had I, and yet 

I felt unutterable things. All still 

And passive lay my soul, melting in sounds 

Of sweetest music from the tuned heart, 
Exposed, like some wind harp, to the caress 

Of every air that sighed from Paradise. 

Night, with the voices, fell; lingered the strains 
Still in the echoes of the soul, where none 
Heard their reluctantly-retreating waves, 

Save my own Spirit and the Infinite. 





God, Space, Duration, are immutable; 
All else is revolution, flux, and change, 








May joys, both temporal and divine, 
kor ever and for aye be thine! 


May Po’sy’s fermentation fierce 
Bestir thine inmost soul, 

And may thy mental vision pierce 
Beyond the starry pole ; 

With intellectual strength endow’d, 

To revel ’midst infinitude ! 


But whilst thro’ space thou’rt borne along, 
Ali! may’st thou ne’er forget 
The simple lay, the lowly song, 
The little canzonet, 
The ballad—wet with childhood’s tear— 
And eke my dirge, with heart sincere ! 


The Muse refines life’s fountain-springs 
From headlong passion’s stains : 
Even so immortal Campbell sings, 
In never-dying strains. 
Then take thy singing-robes and shell— 
Become a second L. KE. L, 
Davip VepDER. 


IN VERSE. 


Men say we live in time, as on the breast 

Of a majestic stream that rolls along 

The frail tleet vessels of humanity 

‘To the wide waste of the eternal deeps. 

Live we not rather in eternity ? 

Since time, the subtlest of all entities, 

Was, is, and ever shall be unity: 

Live we not in an everlasting Now, 

Th’ unepoched life-time of the Deity ? 

That stormless, waveless, tideless, moveless sea, 
That hides no bottom, and that laves no shore— 
Unbeginning, endless, unadvancing— 

Where Past and Future wholly are submerged 
In one vast, graspless, Present infinite. 





Yonder is the sea, here a drop of dew, 

Both take and give the vivid beams that ray 
From th’ effulgent monarch of the heavens. 
Tl’ eternal Son is the great ocean glass, 
Meet to receive and radiate Deity. 

The good man is the morning’s lucid sphere, 
‘The mirror-miniature of the Supreme. 

Atop yon gloomy hills, a dull morass, 

Nor takes nor gives the orbed solar sheen; 
‘The 7// men is that turbid watery plain, 

No trait of God is ever imaged there, 

And life’s grand final end is frustrated. 





God fills the unwalled amplitude of Space; 

God fills Duration’s boundless plenitude, 

Great attributes of the Universal Mind: 

Where, then, amid the thunder-rocked heavens, 

The wildly fitful hurricane-vexed air, 

‘The maniae ocean, and the staggering earth 

Shall tottering mankiud find a home more mech. | 

Than the still bosom of the Deity? Lagol 
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THE BURIED BOOK OF SAINT COLUMB: A LEGEND OF ULSTER. 





BY FRANCES BROWN. 


Tue old and widely-diffused belief in ancient books | 
capable of communicating mysterious powers, but always 
injurious to their readers, has long occupied a prominent | 
place among the superstitions of l Ister. Some suppose | 
it to have been like most of the inhabitants of Scottish | 
origin, but the idea is current in the popular faith of all) 
nations, and one of the latest and most curious traditions | 
of the kind, whichis still repeated by some lingering | 
branches of a former generation, regards the notable Bishop | 
of Derry, who acted such a conspicuous part at the period 
of the Irish Volunteers. 

The movements of that memorable time, connected, as | 
they are, by many a link, with those of after rebellion, are | 
yet recalled by Ulster hearths and fields more vividly than | 
in other portions of the kingdom where their memory has | 
been effaced by later agitations; but their province was 
at once the well-spring and last entrenchment of both, and 
the people still revert to them with that mixture of intel- 
ligence and earnestness by which they are distinguished, 
and which gives even to their popular tales, though apt to 
border on the wild and incredible, a species of admonitory 
interest. 

In the year 1782, when every parish and every village 
in Ulster had its corps of Volunteers, commanded by the 
most influential proprietor, when free trade was the 
standing theme, and military manceuvres the eager study 
of every man, from the peer to the peasant, no district 
turned out better trained bands, or more ardent leaders, 
than those in the immediate neighbourhood of Dungannon. 
That small town, which stands in the midst of a richly 
cultivated landscape, at the base of a vast expanse of hills, 
six miles west of Lough Neagh, and on the great northern | 
highway from Dublin to Londonderry, has acquired a large 
notoriety in Irish history from the meeting of delegates | 
which iook place in its Presbyterian church, and proved | 
the only sunburst of genuine patriotism which Ireland has | 
seen for centuries. But long before it was no less famous 
with the readers of old story, from occupying the very site 
of the castle of the O’ Neills, where, in Celtic times, reigned 
the chiefs of Ulster, and from whence the great Earl of 
Tyrone reconquered the principality of his ancestors, and 
coped by turns with the whole power of England and the 
poliey of Elizabeth. 

Every trace of his stronghold has long since disappeared. 
The town was one of James the First’s earliest colonies, 
and founded on its ruins, at the great confiscation of Tyr- 
eonnell and Tyrone. 

The national faith and character of those hardy settlers 
yet remains impressed on its entire neighbourhood, which 
has always been energetic and comparatively prosperous, 
but many a record of its ancient rulers does the district 
boast also. Remains of churches and monastic edifices, 
carved stone crosses, and beacon towers, have long attracted 
the antiquary, not to mention the ruined castle and battle- 
field of Benburb, where Owen Roe O'Neill, traditionally 
known as the last warrior of his race, utterly defeated the 
army of Monroe. Owen Roe was one of the greatest gene- 
rals of that warlike age, and Cromwell’s re-conquest of 
Ulster was believed to have been greatly facilitated by his 
death, which took place about three years after the battle 











of Benburb, when he was laid with royal honours and. loud 
laments in the ancient monastery of Cavan. In spite of 
the difference of faith and race, his memory was regarded 
as that of a patriot in the province, and a series of letters 
on the political questions of the day, which excited much 
public interest, and some government indignation, were 
published in Belfast under the signature of “ Owen Roe’s 
Ghost.” 

The authorship of such a work was a matter of no small 
peril, and, therefore, of curiosity, also; but, by common 
consent ofall parties in his neighbourhood, it was fixed upon 
Bernard O'Neill, master of English Composition in the 
High School of Dungannon, and a resident at Castlecaulfield. 
The village so called is about two Irish miles north of 
Dungannon, and close on the wild uplands of Pomeroy, 
It resembles the former in age and origin, being situated 
where once stood the hold of the O’Neills’ fosterers, and 
takes its name from an old Elizabethan manor-house, 
built there by an ancestor of the Earls of Charlemont, 
which was described at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century as “a fair bawn, having a fortified village hard by 
of twenty English families.” 

At the period of our story there were no fortifications 
there, but many looms, every second man being a linen 
weaver. The families had increased tenfold, and were 
no longer English; and the village was, as it is still, a 
small, industrious, comfortable place, with the manor-house 
long in ruins, and a fair every Shrove Tuesday, 

Bernard O'Neill, in the parlance of his people, was a 
‘spoilt priest,’ and his early career had been like that of 
many in his country—the son of an agricultural labourer, 
whe occupied one of the many cabins that straggle out at 
the end of every Irish village as well as Castlecaultield. 
lis family were Roman Catholics, a faith then almost 
confined to the lowest orders of Ulster, and more especially 
so in that Presbyterian district ; and he had been seleeted 
out of nine for the office of the priesthood, chiefly by the 
advice of Father Phelim, their spiritual director, and the 
recommendations of the hedge schoolmaster. 

All the stratagems of a poor scholar’s life were practised 
by Barney O'Neill, as the neighbours called him ; but as 
Carleton has already described them, it would be needless 
to enlarge on how he journeyed from county to county in 
search of classical learning, with no money, ragged clothes, 
and a bag of borrowed books, depending for his subsistence 
on teaching the children of small farmers ; how eventually 
the means which purchased his first suit, and sent him to 
the Irish college in France, was raised by collections at 
sundry chapel doors ; and the family rejoiced in the pro- 
spect of his succeeding Father Phelim ; reviving, in con- 
nection with that subject, a long submerged claim to pub- 
lic respect on the ground of their descent from the chiefs 
of Tyrone, the limits of whose ancient estates they now 
became partial to tracing, and sometimes disputed over 
with their Protestant neighbours, 

Many letters and years passed, and Barney, the poor 
scholar, returned to his native village, @ tall, handsome 
man, with a rather distinguished air, and most 
countenance ; a wardrobe that astonished his uncle, the 
only tailor in Castlecaulfield ; the degree of master of arts 
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in his pocket, but no testimonials of divinity—for Bernard || parties looked forward with the most earnest anxiety. The 
O'Neill bad refused to be made a priest. How this revo-|| Liberals felt that by its consequences they must stand o- 
lution had been effected was never definitely known. Lis | fall. The Government officials knew that their interests, 
family either could not or would not explain it. Some)/|and perhaps their political existence, were staked upon it, 
said he had left the Irish college and become a Protestant,’ While to neutral minds it presented the probability of an 
some that he had conversed with the French philosophers || impending civil war—the more to be dreaded, because jn 
and had no religion at all, and others—but they only strong contrast to earlier as well as later factions—the 
whispered—thought it might have somehow regarded his | opposition then included much of the rank, the intel}. 
cousin, the tailor’s daughter, who had died of typhus fever | gence, and the talent of the land. It was a time to make 
a week before his arrival. The former supposition was in || thoughtful men ponder deeply on the past and the future ; 

some degree supported by his appointment to a mastership| for the die was about to be cast, and who could tell what 
in the High School, it was said, through the influence of destinies it carried ? 

the Bishop of Derry, with whom he had become acquainted || Bernard O'Neill sat in his small parlour at the close of 
in France. The next was countenanced by the fact that || -acalm but cold twilight, as usual, reading a large book, 

he attended no place of worship whatever, and, though | ‘and opposite him sat that faithful though uncongenial 
strictly moral and temperate in his habits, avoided all sharer of his home, Manrice Flynn, industriously mending 
participation in duties of religion. The only evidence that | his old coat, as he expressed it, * to keep the loneliness off 
could be adduced for the last-mentioned was, that imme-||him.” The bare white walls, ornamented only with some 
diately on his return, the twin-brother and confidant of, popular prints—Grattan, Curran, George W ashington, 
poor Rose, though brought up to his father’s trade, had || and the American Congvets-athe carpetiess oak floor, 
abandoned shears and lapboard, and devoted himself en-|| which Maurice boasted that his hands kept in order, and 
tirely to Bernard’s personal service as his humble com- || the single table, covered with coarse green baize, might 
panion and man of all work, | have seemed poor and comfortless in eyes familiar with 

There were some who regarded the man’s unhailowed | affluence ; but a blazing fire of bogwood filled the room 
abstinence as a sacrifice to the prejudices of his relatives, to|| with a warm and ruddy light, in which both faces looked 
whom declared Protestantism would have been still more! | cheerful, and Maurice had fallen into his wonted reverie 
intolerable. If things were not altogether satisfactory, the | touching the grandeur which Master Barney, as he respect. 
awe with which they had learned to look on one so much} fully styled his cousin, had attained in comparison with 
their superior, or Bernard’s liberality in pecuniary matters, || the accommodations of earlier days, 
kept them silent; for his brothers and sisters, besides| Maurice resembled his master as little in personal ap- 
sundry collateral branches of the family tree, were well | pearance as in education and fortunes. He was a short, 
married, or provided with good service through his means, | squat little fellow, who looked as if he had been born old, 
especially his elder brother Terrence, whom that friendly || and though not twenty-five, his motions were so methodi- 
Bishop had taken at Bernard’s request for his personal | ¢ cally slow that he might have been taken for an aged 
attendant. ‘The roof and floor of his parents’ cabin were || grandfather who had wonderfully retained his faculties. 
kept dry; they never wanted for peat fuel, a cow, potatoes, | “Thank goodness for it all,’’ ejaculated he, at length 
and tobacco, and anything further would have been but an} finishing the mental survey. 
invasion of their comfort. | ‘For what, Maurice ?’’ said Bernard, looking up; but 

Bernard and his trusty servant, Maurice Flynn, occupied | the reply was interrupted by a sound of stumbling steps. 
a small but respectable house at the other end of the vil-|| Next moment the door was pushed open, and in walked 
lage. Over its domestic economy Maurice presided without | the Bishop’s servant. 

a rival, sometimes admitting an elderly dame who lived) — “Is’t yersilf, Terry?” cried Maurice, springing from his 
opposite, as he said, to help him. The salary of a teacher} seat in joyful welcome; for between him and Terrenee 
in the High School, which, by the way, was also oneof James} O'Neill there existed an old but rather jealous intimacy, 
the First’s establishments, was handsome for a resident of} on the ground of their mutual relationship to Master 
an Irish village. Bernard O’Neill’s simple habits made it} Barney. 

more than sufficient for his wants. It was shrewdly sus-|| “ Faith is’t,” responded Terry; “an well for ye its 
pected that he saved little, but he spared much, and was/|| no worse, afther leavin’ the masther’s doore open. these 
generally respected for his charity to the poor, and most}  thrubbled times, when ye don’t know what might come 
gentleman y manners. in.” 

Bernard never associated with the class in which he had | | | We haven’t much to lose, brother,” said Bernard, 
been born; between him and them there was a great | ie iking him heartily by the hand; “ but come, take off 
gulf, and though a young man, he led a studious and) your greatcoat, and ‘tell us how is the Bishop.’’ 
somewhat solitary life, his chief companions being books,|,  He’s bravely in Dungannon, yonder at White’s Inu, 
but his politics were known to be those of the Volunteers. |; wid all his grandure, an packed me off wid this letter to 
He had made but little public demonstration, yet such was | | ye,’ said Terry, producing the epistle. 
the prevalent opinion of his talents, that the letters which |, ** Is the Bishop come on the diligation bisness?” in- 
created so great a sensation were at once ascribed to him. | quired Maurice, who now returned from securing the 

Things were in this state, and popular excitement had | | | outer door. 
risen to its highest pitch in Dungannon and its vicinity,|; ’Deed is he!’ said Terry, “an the whole of us wid 
when, about the beginning of February, it was known that ne twinty sarvints, besides the huntsman and 
the Irish Volunteers had determined to hold a grand con- ‘the chaplain; but maybe he i isn’t buildin’ the gran’ house 
vention on the 15th, and that town had been chosen for || all out, yonder at Derry.’ 
their meeting place on account of its central situation and|; “ Is’t a castle, Terry ?”? demanded Maurice. - 
eminent zeal in the cause. To that assembly men of all | “ Ay, ye may say that. But do ye know where its 4 
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buildin’ ? There’s nobody here but ourselves,” continued | possessed of a more than parvenue love of pomp and dis- 
Terry, glancing anxiously at Bernard, who seemed absorb-|| play. His housekeeping was on a scale of almost regal 
ed in the letter, which he read, by the light of the bog- | splendour and hospitality, and he never travelled without 
wood fire. “ An’ a may as well tell yex a quare story || a train like that of a petty sovereign, His political views 
about it. The bishop’s buildin’ his house on the very!) were in advance of his age; and he merits honourable re- 
spot where, they say, the ould Abbey of Columkill stud | membrance for his endeavours to remind the Volanteers 
fur nine hundred years. There’s neither stick nor stone || of their Catholic countrymen’s right to representation— 
of it to be seen there now, bit whin they war diggin’ for|| the denial of which so justly contributed to the ruin of 
the foundations, wid the bishop lookin’ on, I wis prisint || their party. 
meself beside Jerry Friell, the best digger in the parish,|); It was probably from these circumstances that there 
bit all on a sudden he stopped wonderful short. * What’s| | originated two prevalent reports, which have long sur- 
the matter wid ye #’ says the bishop, * Plaze yer rivirinee’s|| vived him. First, that he had secretly adopted the Catho- 
honour,’ says Jerry, * me spade his struck agin somethin’ || lie ereed; and, secondly, that he entertained a visionary 
yard.’ ‘Bring it up,’ says the bishop, and he called the |! design of becoming the independent monarch of Ireland. 
rest, and they cleared away the clay, an’ there wis an’! The bishop had travelled early, and far. He was believed 
iron box, as rid as ye like wid rust, an’ an ould padlock | to be a learned and talented man; but manifested, both 
on it. ‘It’s mighty light to be money ;’ says Jerry, as 'at home and abroad, a curious inclination for the converse 
he pulled it up. * You'll get half of all it contains, my || of charlatans of every description, and made some singu- 
fine fellow ;’ says the bishop, and he knocked off the pad-' | Jar acquaintances for a prelate. 
lock wid a stone, bit sorra a pinsworth wis there that we The most substantial monument of this bishop is a 
cud see, bit a big black book. ‘A don’t want the half! | beautiful villa, near Derry, built on a Venetian plan, and 
of that anyway, yir rivirince,’ says Jerry. ‘ Where will | known as the Cassino. It is also remarkable for standing 
we burry it #’ * Why do ye say so, my good fellow ?’ || on the traditional site of a long demolished abbey, said to 
says the bishop. ‘ Bekase, says Jerry, ‘am thinkin’ that’s | have been founded by Saint Columba, commonly called 
the ould book that Saint Columb laid by ? ‘ Bring that || Saint Columb, whose strangely-worded prophecies are still 
up to the palace ; it’s a great antic,’ says the bishop to | current among the Trish peasantry. 
me, pointin’ to the box, an’ away he walked wid the ould The story which Terrence related that night, regarding 
book under his arm. ‘ By the piper, he'll read it !’ says | the bishop’s discovery, is no less popular ; nor was that 
Jerry. ‘Ov coorse,’ says I. ¢ Weil, it’s a pity, for he had | cireumstance ever elucidated. No wonder, then, that it 
the heart and the hand of a prince, bit there’s no help | filled the musings of Maurice Flynn, as he sat alone in 
for hard fortune,’ says he. Whin L heerd that, L axed | the parlour. His work had been resumed, for it was ne- 
him all about it, an’ he tould me there wis an ould story, cessary ; but, like all things under repair, there seemed 
that Saint Columkill had once been a heathin’, an’ nivir | no end tothe stitches his coat was found to require. How- 
real a book but one that cum out of Egypt, an’ it larn’t | ever, its renovation was at last complete, and Maurice had 
him all that wis to cum, bit whin he was convarted an’|| commenced a search for his own walking-stick, when the 
built the ould abbey, he burried it under the high alther | sound of wheels and a loud knock summoned him to the 
wid his curse, sayin’, that whoever opened that book wid) door. It was tle bishop’s carriage, bringing home his 
nivir rest agin either here or hereafther, for he had read || master. . 
bit the half ov it, and they wud read the whole.” | “ Now, that’s doin’ the dacent !”’ said Mauriee, as he 
“Is there anythin’ wrong, Masther Barney ?’’ cried || ushered him in, candle in hand ; but as the light fell on 
Maurice, as he caught the troubled and half-terrified look || Bernard’s face he saw that it seemed pale and careworn, 
with which Bernard turned from the letter, at these|| as if the interview had been a trying one. “ A hope his 








| 
| 


words, rivirince is well, an’ that ye hiv got no bad news, Mas- 
* Nothing at all > 7 said Bernard, hesitatingly, but ther Barney,’ said the anxious attendant. 
the bishop wishes to see me this night in Dungannon. “ None in the world, Maurice,’’ said Bernard ; “ the 


lest yourself, Terry, and you and I will take the road.|| bishop is quite well, and had only some matters to con- 
Give Terry a glass, Maurice. What sort of a night]! yerse about.’’ 


is it 2” ‘‘T hiv been thinkin’,” continued Maurice, “ it was a 
“Dark an’ could as ivir blew,” responded Maurice, || quare story that Terry tould about the ould book.” 
as he produced the then current refreshment, from a cor- * All nonsense!” said his master, hurriedly, seating 


her cupboard, * Couldn’t the bishop wait till the mornin’, || himself beside the fire; “ but it is late, Maurice, and you 
o# cum in his own coach, | wondher ?” were up early—hadn’t you better get to bed? ”’ 

Hlis master made no reply to these observations. Maurice had lived with Bernard as a friend rather than 
Terry discussed the glass of spirits, and the brothers con-|| servant. He had not been used to see his master’s 
versed as familiarly as relations so dissimilar could. || temper ruffled, or secrets kept from him; but such seemed 
Then equipped with greatcoat, comforter, and thick walk- || now the case, and the spirit of friendship revolted. 
mg-stick, Bernard set out with his brother ; and Maurice, “Well,”’ said he, with a vexed look, “ it’s thrue a wis 
mentally resolving to go and meet him on his return,!|early up, an’ may be you could want me company. So 
seated himself by the sulitary fire. good night!”? and Maurice hurried up stairs to his own 


The singular and imposing figure which “ Frederick || dormitory. 
Derry,” as in clerical fashion he was styled, made, at that Next day they met as usual, but Maurice did not for- 
agitated period, has been remarked on, according to their || get, There was a mystery in the business which he could 
different opinions, by all his literary contemporaries, and|}not solve, and his curiosity was piqued as well as his 
left a strange impression on the popular mind of Ulster. friendship. Bernard, too, had grown suddenly reserved 
Nobly born, and inheriting princely revenues, fe seemed || and thoughtful, as if he had some subject of earnest mental 
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debate; and Maurice was more than astonished when, 
in the evening, about the hour of Terry’s visit, the 
bishop’s carriage drove up to the door, and his master— 
as it seemed, by appointment—hastily arranged his toilet, 
and stepped in, telling him not to sit up as he had a key. 
Maurice had nothing to do that night, and he sat by the 
hearth wondering and surmising, till all the legends he 
had ever heard came crowding back on his memory; and | 
he rose and left the solitary house for that of his father. | 
It, like the homes of most country tailors, was an emporium | 
of news and politics; but the gossips had long dispersed, | 
and Maurice been some hours in bed, before his master’s | 
return. Day after day, and night after night, thus passed. | 
Duly as the winter twilight closed, that carriage arrived, | 
and Bernard departed. He returned sometimes earlier, | 
and sometimes later, but always looked weary and troubled | 
in the morning; and though he regularly attended his | 
wonted duties, seemed, as his pupils afterwards remem- | 
bered, at times unaccountably absent. 

Maurice could elicit no explanation of these strange pro- | 
ceedings either by curious inquiry or vigilant observation ; | 
bug that the bishop still remained at the principal inn of; 
Dungannon, and had particular business to transact with | 
Bernard every evening, in its great oak parlour. | 

At length the day of so much interest and anxiety 
arrived, Never had Dungannon seen such military pagean- 
try, and such eager crowds. From an early hour of that 
dim winter day, the streets were lined with men of all ranks 
and ages, in the dashing uniform of the Volunteers, while 
armed battalions, with music and banners, marched in 
from the rural districts. The windows, the doors, and 
even the roofs of the houses, were thronged with spectators; | 
and every space unoccupied by the armed men was crowded | 
with the peasantry, who had poured in from ten miles) 
round to see the Delegation, fur every order of Ireland had | 





hope in the Volunteers. 

The Delegates marched two and two, fully armed, 
through a living lane in that dense multitude, to their | 
as poor and plain an edifice as ever Dis-| 





meeting-house 
senters worshipped in. Hundreds of their political friends 
and associates closed the long procession ; and in the shouts | 
that greeted them as they passed, were heard names that | 
have become famous in history through widely different | 
memories. Flood, by whose war with Grattan his party was | 
to fall—Curran, whose after eloquence was mighty against | 
triumphant and unscrupulous power—Robert Stewart, | 
whom they were to call Lord Castlereagh—Edward Fitz- 
gerald ; Theobald Wolfe Tone—but the loudest acclama- | 
tion was raised for the liberal and most popular Bishop of | 
Derry. 

‘© Why don’t you cheer?’’ said a man behind, laying a 
heavy hand on the shoulder of Maurice Flynn, as he stood | 
fast wedged in a crowd of his own order, 

“ Sorra bit I'll cheer,” responded he, casting an upward | 
look of recognition at the speaker, who was none other | 
than Terrence O'Neill. * There's screechin enough for 
him, am thinkin’, widout me?” 

«‘ Where’s yer master, Maurice?” inquired Terry, in a) 
lower tone. 

“ Where wid he be, bit in the church wid all the gen- 
tlemin, an’ tould me not to wait for him, bekase he wud 
stay an’ hear out the delegation, Delegation on them; its 
jist wars and murther ‘ill be the ind on it; but this isa 
brave spree, anyhow! ’’ said Maurice, gazing round him. 











The resolutions passed at that meeting, and its results, 


are matters of song and story, but “the spree” engaged 
Maurice and Terry’s attention for the rest of the day, 
There was nothing like the routine of ordinary life jy 
Dungannon ; and, after seeing and hearing all that came 
within the scope of their ideas, Terry, in right of his 
wealthier station, treated Maurice to some refreshment at ' 
a public-house. They were remarkably sober young men 
in those somewhat intemperate times, but the night had 
fallen before their last glass was discussed; and Terry 
telling Maurice that the bishop had allowed him to spend 
that night with his parents, they set out together fy 
Castlecaulfield. 

The night was clear and breezy. Maurice and Terry 
walked on, canvassing the scenes of the day with several 
of their acquaintances, who were also hastening home ; 
but one after another turned off at lanes and bye-ways, 
till they were left alone at a part of the road where, accord. 
ing to tradition, anciently stood a watch tower of the 
O'Neills. 

*“‘ Maurice,’’ said Terry, whose heart, under the influence 
of that last glass, seemed inclined to relieve itself of a bur. 
densome secret ; “* Maurice, hive ye any notion what makes 
yer masther an’ the bishop so thick? It must be a quare 
business they hive on hands every night in that oak par- 
lour, as quiet as mice. Goodness be about us, but from 
observations I made through the key-hole, it crasses me 
that they’re readin’ that ould book,’’ 

“Oh murther! do ye think so?’ rejoined Maurice, 
‘Bit that wis the bad larnin Masther Barney got in Franee, 
though it made him the cliverist man in Irelan’, as all the 
country knows, by thim gran’ letters he wrote about Owen 
Roe.’ 

“Are you speaking to me, gentlemen,” said a tall 
man, dressed in a long dark cloak and singularly-shaped 
cap, who, at that moment, stepped from behind a broken 
wall on the roadside. 

“God bliss us—no!” answered Maurice, while Terry 
stood in amazement. 

* You needn’t bless yourself, young man, as you're not 
in the chapel,’’ rejoined the stranger, sharply ; ‘I thought 
you mentioned my name.” 

‘We hivn’t the plisure of knowin’ ye, sir,” said 
Maurice. 

“Oh; IL often walk here, looking after some friends of 
mine.” 

“But ye don’t live here?” said Maurice, getting 
frightened—he knew not why, but still curious. 

“Not now,” said the stranger, as he walked slowly 
past; “I have been a long time at Cavan. Its a book 
that brings me here. Good night.” 

“Good night,’ said Maurice; but the words were 
finished with a gasp; fur he and Terry, at the same .in- 
stant, observed that the figure, which had stepped into 
the broad moonlight, suddenly disappeared ; and both stood 
terror-struck on the high-road. 

The sound of approaching steps at last recalled them, 
and the next moment they were joined by Bernard him- 
self. Terry first inquired if he had met any one, but 
Bernard assured them he had not ; and-his brother made 
an entreating sign to Maurice not to mention what had 
occurred, 

Bernard seemed at once worn out and engrossed with 
that day’s proceedings. He spoke little, but that little 
was cheerful ; and when he and Maurice reached home, 
something like their old familiarity seemed restored, The 
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were still long; Bernard had read a newspaper 
aloud for Maurice’s benefit, told him all that had oc- 
carred at the meeting, and sat down to write a letter, 
when the well-known carriage was again heard driving up 
to the door. 

«Give me my greatcoat, Maurice,’’ said Bernard. 

“Yer coat, Master Barney! Its eleven o'clock !”’ cried 
Maurice, determined to make a stand. 

“No matter, Maurice; I have an appointment this 
night in Dungannon. Perhaps I won’t be back till 
morning. Don’t be lonely, but go down to your father’s ;” 
and Bernard was stepping out. 

“Qh, Master Barney,” cried Maurice, in whose mind 
a great terror had overcome all minor ones, “ for the 
sake of her that’s gone, listen to me, and don’t go this 
night, for yer goin’ to no good, I hive had a quare 
warnin’.”” 

“J can’t help it,’ said Bernard, sadly, “ but it will be 
the last time. Don’t frighten yourself by staying alone 
in the house ;’? and he jumped into the carriage, which 
instantly drove away. 

Maurice obeyed the Jast injunction, though not in his 
master’s meaning. ‘“ I'll sce what they’re about,” was 
his desperate resolution, as, seizing his hat and stick, he 
hurried to the cabin of the elder O’ Neill. 

“ God save all here. Is Terry widin?” he inquired, as 
soon as the door was opened; for nothing could be seen 
throngh the dense tobacco smoke with which the aged 
pair filled the cabin, from their seats on each side of the 
fire. 

“It’s me that’s lettin’ ye in, sure,” said Terry, at his 
elbow. 

“Well thin, Masther Barney wants ye,” said Maurice, 
stammering with meré unusage to falsehood. 

“ Take a sate, Maurice Flynn, an’ tell us yir news,”’ 
said the old man. 

“Thank ye kindly, but I hivn’t time. 
place ye hive there—I wish ye good ov yir comforts,” 
said Maurice, with the civility of his class, 

“Ay, Maurice,” grumbled the old dame, “we have 
plenty, but sorra one his time to spake to the ould people. 
They’re all away doin’ for themselves, an’ Barney’s too 
great. Blessin’s on him! Good night, boys, an’ Terry, 
dear, come back if ye can.” 

Once outside the door, a few words sufficed to explain 
what had occurred, and Maurice and Terry agreed to take 
the road to Dungannon. It was now utterly deserted ; 
Maurice thought he could hear the sound of the carriage 
far ahead, but it was lost in the distance, and they hastened 
on without speaking, except that both repeated their rosa- 
ries in passing that broken wall. The streets of Dun- 
gannon were silent when they reached it, as those of a 
country town are apt to be at midnight. The crowd and 
pageant of the day were over, but again the sound of the 
carriage was heard. ‘ We’ll follow it, Maurice,” said 
Terry ; and follow they did, though it led them half round 
the town, and close to the meeting-house where the con- 
course had been greatest in the morning, and the silence 
was deepest now; but their ears were assailed on all sides 
by the steps of a coming crowd. “ May be they’re goin’ 
to hould another Diligation. Be the piper, the meetin’- 
house is lighted,” said Terry, and lighted it was, though 
faintly, 

The gate of the yard, or green, which generally sur- 


Its a brave 
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people within, and the two spies had just time to take refuge 
behind some trees that grew, as Terry said, “ eenvaniant,” 
when out of the principal door walked the bishop and 
Bernard O'Neill, the former carrying a lantern of strange 
form, and the latter a large oaken book. “ It's itself !’’ 
whispered Terry, as he caught sight of the volume, But 
Bernard at once took his position beside the bishop, both 
having their backs to the door, and began to read, 

The tone was low and the words were Latin, bat when 
the reader paused, the bishop called aloud on some Latin 
name. Suddenly there was heard within the church the 
movements of a crowded assembly. Then a voice in the 
act of delivering a continuous oration, which was inter- 
rupted by a wild cheer as if from thousands, and when it 
ceased, a little man in official robes walked out, and passed 
slowly before the bishop and Bernard. 

“ That’s Mr. Curran,” said Terry, still whispering. 

Murther, but that must be 
Where has he gone, do you 
But again Bernard read, 
As he spoke, 





“TI never saw him so gran’. 
| the great mectin’ intirely. 

| think 2” 
‘and at another pause the bishop called. 
there came at once the peal of bugles and drums, followed 
| by long rolls of musketry and rushing of squadrons in the 
wild uproar of a battle, in the midst of which a man with 


Maurice couldn’t see, 


torn, bloody clothes, and a ghastly face, rushed out, and 
was lost in the night. 

“It’s Lord Edward!” gasped Terry, but Bernard read 
on, and again the bishop called. Maurice and Terry 
could searcely believe their ears, for they heard, as if close 


at hand, the roar of a stormy sea, followed by a confused 


murmur of steps and voices, and some one saying aloud, 
“The French are landed.’ Suddenly all was still, and 
then came the noise of bolts and bars driven home, and 
the hammering of men at work, as if upon a scaffold, while 





| with a bloody razor in his hand. 
| Maurice, was it himself cut his throat?’’ I didn’t see 
| that—but whisht !” 


| name. 
| papers, and then a man walked out in a rich court dress ; 


out of the church walked a man in strange dark uniform, 
‘It’s Mr. Tone! but, 


said Maurice. 
Bernard read again, and the bishop called another 
There was a sound heard like rustling robes and 


but they saw, by the bishop’s lantern, that his hands were 
dripping with blood, 

“ What his that chap done ? 
too!’’ said Terry. 

“ Work enough of the kind!” said a voice close beside 
them. 

‘““Who are you?” said Maurice, half aloud, 
you been at that meetin’ ?” 

* Yes,’” said the man; “that book has gathered us 
all here!’’ and at the same instant the pair recognised 
the stranger they had met at the broken wall. Thoughts 
whose horrors they could never tell in after years passed 
over them, and uttering one mingled shout of “ God have 
mercy on us!” Maurice and Terry rushed from the 


spot 


f 


It’s Mr. Robert Stewart, 


“ Hive 


‘hat night the parish priest and apotheeary were each 
roused from their rest, to reuder professional assistance to 
two young men, who had fallen in at the still open door of 
a public-house in a Jane leading to the Presbyterian eharch, 
in strong convulsions—as it was believed, from fright, 
It happened to be the house in which they had been that 
evening, and the landlord at once recognised Mauriee 
Flynn and Terrence O’ Neill. 

Before daylight, Maurice was so far recovered as to tell 





rounds such churches, stood open; there were evidently 
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the priest all that they had seen; but though Terry’s || the precipitous banks of the Blackwater. Popular rumour 


physical strength returned, his intellect was irrecover- 
ably gone. The young man never spoke a rational word 


after, but lived many years in a state of harmless imbe- 


cility. 

The priest of Dungannon was a polished prudent man, 
and a zealous friend to the Volunteers, Ie tried to con- 
vince Maurice that the whole was a hoax or a fancy, and 
strictly enjoined him not to publish it; the story was 


therefore partly suppressed. But the bishop’s coachman | 


knew that his master had sent him to the inn, saying, he 
would drive home himself from the house of Colonel 
Jones, where he spent the evening—that he and Bernard 
O'Neill had arrived very late, and on foot, and that all | 


the servants had been sent in the morning to look after | 


the horses, which were heard and seen for miles through || 
the country the night before, thundering over fields and || 
fences with the carriage, till it was broken to pieces on 





also added, that the horses never could be tamed or har. 


nessed again, and were shot one after another as utterly 
vicious and unserviceable. 

It was stranger still that Maurice never would return 
| to Bernard’s house, but resumed his father’s bench and 
business; and his former master, within the same week, 


. . ; 
resigned his situation and became private secretary to the 


‘bishop. As the latter, from that period, gradually gave 
up political agitation, and travelled from city to city on 
the continent, till his death, these circumstances were be. 
_lieved to indicate the knowledge of coming events, and the 
_ curse of restlessness derived from that long-buried volume, 
Report said it was finally deposited in the library of the 
Vatican; and some years after the bishop’s decease, a 
tourist from the neighbourhood of Dungannon mentioned 
that he had recognised Bernard O’ Neill among the silent 
| monks of Chartreuse, 





THE LOST FRIEND. 


Waar seek’st thou here? o’er treasure gone 
A miser do’st thou bend ? 

I seek for something | have known— 
The figure of a friend. 


I seek a smile—the sun is bright 
And lovely to the eye; 

But sunbeams are but drops of light, 
No wonder that they die. 


I seek a voice—the voice of bird, 
It makes the ear rejoice, 

But inward echo it ne’er stirred; 
Tis not a human voice, 


Hlis smile—by that I knew ’twas day— 
His voice heard in mine ear, 

Sweeter than bells on new-year’s day, 
Rang in to me new-year. 

He loved me as few else could love, 
Yor few had grieved as he; 

He loved me when I needed love, 
Nor asked for sympathy. 

And ask’st thou what I seek that’s gone? 
Why like a miser bend ? 

Thou ne’er canst know who hast not known 
The figure of that friend. 
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VERSES WRITTEN IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


Wuewn nature, rich in glory, shone, 

And spread her boundless treasure forth, 
A minstrel, weary and alone, 

Sat on a summit of the north. 
It was the loved land of his sire ; 

In distant climes long had he been, 
And as he gazed he tuned his lyre 

To sing the praises of the scene, 


“ Reclining on this mountain-top, 

Where shades of eagle forms sweep past, 
Where often springs the antelope, 

And sea-birds, screaming, tune the blast, 
I cannot now resist the power 

That thrills with secret fire my soul, 
While at this bless’d, enchanting hour, 

I gaze enraptured on the whole. 


“Tis noonday, and the blazing sun 
Has hush’'d each echo to its rest 
For here no city sends its sound 
Like thunder through the aching breast, 
And all is mute, save where a rill 
In pearly brightness springs below, 
Aad every vale around is still, 
Nor heard the voice of joy or woe. 


“The fields beneath are waving green, 

And cheek’d in many a varied form, 
While clear, méandering streams are seen, 

That never knew the ocean storm. 
And on the heath-clad hills around, 

The sheep and kine in shadow lie; 
The far-off sea, without a sound, 

Seems blending with the boundless sky. 


“Tn distance, on the mountain sides, 
A rural village sweetly lies ; 
The curling smoke above it glides, 
And fair its sacred spires arise. 
Before it spreads a beauteous bay 
With gallant barks upon its breast, 
And in the dazzling sheen of day 
It seems a picture—all at rest. 


“Oh! when I cast my eyes inspired 
On all the bliss around me spread, 
I feel my expanding bosom fired, 
And more to heaven than mankind wed. 
The burnished sea sends forth its light, 
Refracted from its dazzling breast, 
While islands, seatter’d in their might, 
Look glorious from their ocean-rest !” 
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In the character of the English people there are 
neral features scarcely recognised by foreign na- 
tions, or at times even by ourselves. Among these | 
is our love of music. Until lately the opinion ap- 
s to have been generally prevalent that what- | 
ever leaning we might have towards poetry and. 
romance, however we might shine in wild adven-| 
ture, or display that irresistible energy which leads 
to conquest and dominion, we were little susceptible | 
of the pleasure which springs from listening to the | 
concord of sweet sounds. And this idea, it must! 
be owned, arose and spread naturally enough. 
We are a reserved people, fond of conventionalities | 
and appearances, very much addicted to keep our| 
thoughts to ourselves, and above all things ashamed | 
to betray emotions before strangers. Elsewhere in| 
the world the exhibition of passion and sentiment 
js supposed to be a merit, and therefore people covet | 
the reputation of being impressionable. There are 
advantages and disadvantages in this. It produces 
a willingness to recognise openly and frankly the | 
claims of art, but leads, at the same time, in those 
who are really ignorant and unsusceptible, to a gross 
aflectation of superior taste to a ridiculously false 
enthusiasm, and to those extravagancies of manner, 
and language which distinguish the shallow pre- 
tender from the man of real judgment and sensi- | 
bility. | 
Most of the continental nations had, until lately, 
little else to think of but amusement. Volitics were 
interdicted to them by their governments, and, 
where political investigations are forbidden, litera- 
ture itself becomes worthless, Pleasure, therefore, 
of all kinds, became the sole object of life, and mu. 
sie and the drama were called in to fill up the in- | 
tervals of intrigue. If they produced no great | 
statesmen, they could boast of the composers of 
successful operas ; the place of politicians was sup- | 
plied by singers ; and if the most execrable discord | 
prevailed in the state, they were certain to find a 
fall blaze of harmony in the theatre. All their | 
talk, consequently, turned upon what to them were 
the great events of the day—the achievements of a} 
favourite cantatrice, the squabbles of managers, | 
the loves and friendships, the hatred and jealousies, 
or occasionally, perhaps, the virtues and moral 
qualities of performers and singers. - | 
In topics like these it is impossible for a free | 
people to take an equal degree of interest. It is 
no doubt perfectly true that art of all kinds_has_| 
flourished most in democracies, a trath which may | 
appear to be inconsistent with what we have just | 
been stating. There is, however, no inconsistency 
in the matter. In a well organised state there is’ 
& time and a place for everything ; for severe study | 
and serious business as well as for the arts; and 
those elegant amusements and enjoyments which 
contribute to fit men for the sterner duties and 
more laborious pursuits of life. Without, there- 
fore, meriting the name of a musical people, which, 
itis to be hoped, will never be justly applied to us, we 
are perhaps more fully alive to the true delights 
of music than any other nation in Christendom. 
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Travel through France, through Germany, through 
Switzerland, Italy, or Spain, and you will meet 
with infinitely less entertainment for the ear than 
in England. We dare say there are those who 
will turn up their noses at the bare idea; but a 
nation’s real taste for music may always bé mea- 
sured by the number of barrel organs put in requi- 
sition. All the grinders of tunes, all the retailers 
of stereotyped airs, all the small artists who vend 
harmony, as it were, by the ell, flock to this coun- 
try as to the best market in the world. In street 
music, in street singing, we accordingly outdo all 
other nations, so that these islands may be compared 
to one vast cage out of which torrents of melody 
are perpetually gushing. 

The same remark precisely will apply to the 
higher efforts of musical talents, so that, though 
great singers may commence their career in other 
countries, they inevitably verge ultimately towards 
England, where they are supposed to reach the 
summit of fame. The continent is only a sort of 
preliminary school. There the first crude efforts 
of the singer are made, and the separation takes 
place between mediocrity and genius. But when 
all that art, and study, and experience can effect 
has been accomplished, the artist turns towards 
England, where the brightest laurels are to be 
after which there is nothing to be 
aspired to but repose, retirement, and the enjoy- 
ments of private life. 

This, we are well aware, is not a popular opinion, 
but, if our readers will be at the pains to examine 
and think for themselves, they will find it is a true 
one. Where was the scene of the greatest triumphs 
of Catalani, Pasta, Sontag, Malibran, Grisi, Al- 
boni, or Jenny Lind’ Not in Paris, Berlin, or 
Vienna, but London. No one can doubt this, be- 
cause the facts of the case are on record. But if 
we wish to know the feeling which pervades Italy, 
for example, we have only to mix there with the 
young aspirants for fame, when we shall find that 
every heart beats to be distinguished in Inghilterra, 
to which they invariably look as the goal of all 
their efforts. We once remember conversing in 
Tuscany with a beautiful singer who had never 
travelled further than Naples, and knew little or 
nothing of the general character of the European 
nations. But in her comparative obscurity all the 
great traditions of the musical world had reached 
her, and shé would dwell for hours on the brilliant 
visions which floated before her when she thought 
of England. The fascination may reside, no doubt, 
partly in our wealth, yet only partly, since it is far 
less the fortunes they make here than the admira- 
tion and the glory which attend the making of 
them, that constitute the attraction. 

It will, from, what has been said, be evident that we 
are not disposed to assign a low place to music in the 
list of national amusements. We regard it as a 
highly pure souree of pleasure; and as they who 
administer delight to us deserve to be rewarded to 
a certain extent, perhaps even with affeetion, we 
cannot otherwise than approve of the enthusiasm 
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excited among the true lovers of music by Jenny 


Lind. Music, however, addresses itself more tothe). 


imagination than the intellect, and more to the 
senses than to cither; and it is only the sensorous 
sphere of our nature that it can be said to refine 
and purify. The intellect lies beyond its reach, but | 
as it moves among our passions, and fans them with | 
its breath, it appears to melt and bear away all the | 
grosser elements, while it excites and invigorates 
whatever is healthful inthem. Nearly all persons 
know some voice with which they associate whatever | 
is most pleasing and rapturous in life. They have | 
heard it perhaps in their happiest hours, when the 
whole instrument of their mind was attuned to har- 
mony, when their passions had been lulled by enjoy- 
ment into luxurious repose, and when the various 
softer sentiments, melting imperceptibly into each 
other, appeared to have lifted up the soul to the 
very summit of happiness. 

It is from this portion of our life’s experience that 
we derive the power to sympathise heartily with a 
public singer, The speli she exercises does not re- 
side entirely in her. Wecontribute much towards 
the completion of the process, and her voice, as it 
diffuses itself over the theatre, becomes as it were 
ten thousand voices, modified by partiality and fond- 
ness, which speak in different tones to every heart. 
In this consists entirely the triumph of music. It 
is as the handmaid to something else that it con- 
quers. The taste goes for much, but the heart goes 
for infinitely more ; and as we listen we gather up, 





as it were,and bind together all the delicious threads 


of our former existence, and bind them secretly 
around the one we love. Noone can have ever 
penetrated into the metaphysics of musie without 
becoming conscious of this. We are very far, how- 
ever, from insinuating anything to the disparage- 
ment of the public singer, and only endeavour to 
account for what must be otherwise inexplicable. 
There is another observation which we may as 
well throw out, now that we have got upon this part 
of our subject—it is this, that Jenny Lind, belong- 


ing to a northern race, speaks more directly to the | 


syinpathies of a northern nation than a woman east 
in the fiery mould of the south. There is far more 
in what may be termed the idiosyneracies of race 
than our philosophy has yet led us to acknowledge. 
For example, no art purely Hellenic has hitherto 
been thoroughly naturalised in the north. Even 
religion itself has acquired, in passing the Alps, a 
new character, and been invested with different at- 
tributes, and learned to speak to the heart in a lan- 
guage unknown in other latitudes. 
these phenomena may lie too deep for scrutiny, but 
they are not on that account the less real or influ- 
ential. 

At the same time, there exists among us a small 
number of individuals bearing withinthem the germs 
of southern affinities, introduced by the mixture of 
blood, or some of those other subtle and unknown 
processes which produce the modifications of indi- 
vidual temperament, whose whole system of sensi- 
bility is more alive, and vibrates more fiereely to the 
touch of fiercer natures. These form the compara- 
tively small minority who experience inferior delight 


The causes of || 





from the performances of Jenny Lind. They re- 


'cognise her talent. They voluntarily proclaim the 
wonderful resources of her art. They dwell with 
critical earnestness on her numerous and yaried 
merits, moral and technical. She does not, hoy. 
ever, possess a thorough command of their sympa, 
thies, to stir the whole depths of which requires the 
presence of an element seldom found in the northery 
division of the temperate zone. Tothem, an Italian 
woman of cqual genius would possess infinitely 
greater charms. Take an illustration from the 
sister art of sculpture. Two artists, the one from 
Scandinavia, the other from Rome, may divide be. 


| tween them a block of Carrara marble, and each 


sculpture therefrom a Venus. These artists wil] 
each impress upon the goddess the characteristics 
of their country and their race, and their respective 
peculiarities will recommend their workmanship ty 
those influenced by analogous sympathies. But the 
admirers of each will scarcely comprehend the others, 
or be able to enter into the admiration they respec- 
tively excite. The voice is the Carrara marble to 
a singer, and is moulded, and fashioned, and 
adapted to produce particular effects by the same 
principle which presides over the tastes and habits 
of races. 

These remarks are made to account for what 
might otherwise seem unaccountable—the superior 
influence exercised by Jenny Lind over society in 
England. Searcel¥ has any public singer been 
before received so freely into the homes and hearths 
of English families, though it cannot be doubted 
that many persons, equally estimable, have been 
among us. But all the analogies of their nature 
constituted an almost insuperable bar to familiar 
intercourse, while by blood and race Jenny Lind 
appears to be one of ourselves. Her very name is 
as purely English as that of Margaret Smith. 
There are, besides, other causes which have con- 
‘tributed towards producing the same result. She 
is said, soon after her arrival, to have formed an 
attachment in this country, and to have meditated 
settling here, which has scarcely ever been the ease 
with any Italian singer of the first eminence, In 
the eyes of the latter, we may be correct judges, 
and liberal patrons of merit ; our taste may be 
sound and our generosity unequalled ; but we are 
not generally calculated to become their compa- 
-nions for life, to excite or repay their volcanie aflec- 
tions. Jenny Lind is an Englishwoman at the first 
remove, while Pasta or Catalani would not have 
been rendered such by a century's residence. 

These considerations will, we think, sufficiently 
explain the regret which has accompanied the an- 
‘nouncement of Jenny Lind’s retirement from the 
‘stage ; but this feeling will be greatly enhanced,if 
‘there be any truth in the report just put in eireula- 
‘tion, that the step has been rendered necessary by 
‘the alarming state of her health. She is said to 
_be subject to nervous attacks, whieh affeet the head, 
and inerease in an extraordinary degree the action 
lof the heart. It is added, that a sudden accesso 
| this complaint on Tuesday, the 3d of May, deter 
mined her to quit the stage immediately ; and,o® 
‘the 10th she suddenly and unexpectedly took er 
| leave of the public. It is perfeetly true, in this.car® 
| that a sort of friendly and familiar intercourse 
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eome to exist between the favourite singer and the 

habitual frequenters of the opera. Pleasure of all 

kinds is sure to beget in finer natures gratitude to- 

wards the bestowers of it ; and it was impossible to | 
have listened whole seasons to Jenny Lind without | 
having experienced extraordinary delight, and some | 
degree of attachment, at least, to her who had so, 
profusely scattered it. When brought face to face, | 
therefore, for the last time, the great singer and 
the public could not but experience extraordinary | 
sensations. Partings are proverbially painfal; but! 
when they are supposed to be for ever—when you 
think you are listening to the tones of a beloved | 
-yoice which you shall never more listen to again— | 
all the best feelings of your nature come actively | 


into play, and aid in swelling the sympathy of the || Consuelo. 
Many of those present remembered—_ | from so depressed a point in the social scale. 


moment. 
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by a sort of instinct to exercise the talents we pos- 
sess; though, if it had beon otherwise, the partiality 
and weakness of biographers would probably have 
induced them to invent the circumstance, It is not 
our intention to describe minutely all the events 
and incidents of Jenny Lind’s life, for which we 
refer our readers to the ordinary biographies, Our 
object rather is to explain under what influences 
she made her appearance, and by what fortunate 
chain of accidents she was led to make the stage 
her profession. 

It is impossible to glance over her biography 





| 
| 
| 


without discovering a striking resemblance between 
the scenes and adventures through which she passed 
and those related by Madame Sand of her heroine 
Jenny Lind, indeed, had not to start 
Her 


indeed, it was but two years before—when, after | parents, as we have said, were respectable, while 
Consuelo emerged from rags and infamy to struggle 


long expectation, they had first heard Jenny Lind 
in the very part which, with greatly more developed | 
powers, she was then playing before them—that, | 
we mean, of “ Lucia di Lammermoor.” The brief. 
interval of time was forgotten, and though the | 
stranger from Stockholm had been almost by inter- | 
course converted into a friend, they looked upon her | 
as an unexpected visitant to our shores, and greeted 
her with repeated and rapturous bursts of ap- 
plause, which altogether overcame her sensibility, 
and melted her into tears. | 

No incidents of this kind are wanting to establish | 
the philosophic truth that pleasure is a great re- 
fmer aud purifier of our nature. The difference, 
indeed, between the savage and the civilised man 
consists chiefly in their different appreciations of 
pleasure. Much has been written respecting the 
ultimate designs of art—particularly of the highest 
form of it, poetry—and it has been not untrequently | 
pretended that, in order to justify its claims, it must 
be shown to have an ethical purpese. In a certain | 
sense, this, no doubt, is true. Whatever imparts | 
dignity or beauty to our nature, whatever softens | 
the heart, whatever gives a wider range to our 
nobler and more beautiful sympathies, is ethical. | 
Pedants in philosophy, however, too often deny 
this epithet to pleasure, which, whether ethical or | 
not, is the end and aim of our being. For pleasure | 
is brief happiness, and happiness is protracted | 
pleasure. ‘The wisest speculators, therefore, on 
human nature, though they may have differed about 
the term, have all agreed about the truth, that 
pleasure is the supreme good of humanity, which it 
refines, purifies, and elevates, so as to confer upon 
it ultimately something of a divine character. 

To administer this kind of pleasure Jenny Lind 
has devoted her whole life. Looking back to her 
early and obscure career in Sweden, we find that 
she was the daughter of poor but respectable pa- 
rents, who earned their livelihood by keeping a 
school. Whether or not singing was taught by 
them is not said. Jenny, however, from the first 
years after emerging from infancy, began to put 
forth the treasures of her voice, with which she 
consoled herself for the drudgery which must every- 
where be the lot of the children of the poor. It is 
very natural to suppose that this must have been 
the case, because we are all, more or less, impelled | 














with difficulties, to put her virtues and patient gen- 
tleness to the test, and overcoming all, achieved for 
herself ultimately a lofty and envied place in so- 
ciety. Jenny Lind’s biography has, properly speak- 
ing, not yet been written ; but we know that it was 
to an actress who accidentally heard her sing that 
she owed her introduction to the world. This ae- 
tress was Madame Lundberg, who urged upon her 
parents the propriety of having her instracted in 
music, and devoting her ultimately to the stage. 
But how came Madame Lundberg acquainted with 
the schoolmaster and his wife, who, it is said, en- 
tertained a peculiar aversion for theatres? Was it 
only to the houses themselves that they objected, 
while they delighted to live on terms of intimacy 
with those who acted in them and lived by them ? 
Some day, perhaps, these points may be cleared up. 
At present the whole of this part of Jenny Lind’s 
life lies enveloped in the thick mist of accident. 
Everything in this world is accidental, but we 
should be glad to be informed what was the nature 
of the accident which brought Lind and his wife 
acquainted with Madame Lundberg, and how it 
came to pass that she took so decp an interest in 
the fate of the little school girl. 

It commonly happens that the life of persons of 
genius passes at first under a thick cloud, which ap- 
pears to be dispersed, and is met by the retroactive 
inquiries of future years. Parents and friends, un- 
observant at the time, get up a sort of artificial re- 
collection of what they suppose themselves to have 
noticed, when their child emerges into celebrity. 
This has rendered many sceptical respecting the 
infantine exhibition of genius which many remark- 
able persons, and Jenny Lind among the number, 
are said to have made. At three years of age, we 
are told, she already began to display her fondness 
for singing, and gradually learned to execute some 
of the old airs of her country; but what we should 
like to know is this, were her father or her mother 
musical? Was the music of those airs breathed 
about her cradle? Was it from the gentle maternal 
lips that she heard the old Swedish melodies ringing 
and humming round her before she could speak ? 
or was it some neighbours, some aunt, some distant 
relative, who, living im the house, and associating 
familiarly with the family, firet shed inte Jenny's 
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mind the seeds of music, and thus laid the founda- 
tion of that wonderful celebrity which she has now 
acquired ¢ 

Hitherto there may be said to be no anecdotes 
in circulation respecting the early period of Jenny 
Lind’s life, though many, doubtless, will be recol- 
lected or invented. It is said that she softened the 
hours of sickness or toil by singing. 
her sicknesses and what was her toil? When the 
illness of a child is severe, it seldom takes refuge 
in music, and, least of all, in singing; whereas, if| | 
its labours be not altogether disproportioned to its 


strength, nothing is more common than to hear it|_ 


accompany them with a song. So far, therefore, 

there is nothing at all remarkable i in what is related 
of Jenny Lind’s childhood. But the fault, we fully 
believe, is in the biographers, and not in the sub- 

ject, for though it sometimes happens that remark- 
able persons have not made an early display of} 
their faculties, the rule is that they should be un- 
common from the beginning, and evident to all who 
have the quickness to observe indications of their 
coming powers. 


In one of Jenny Lind’s biographies it is prettily |. 


said that the spell of song was upon her from her 
birth, and then the writer goes on to relate that by 


the advice of Mrs. Lundberg, the actress already | | 


mentioned, Jenny was placed under the care of 
Croelius, a well-known teacher of music at Stock- 
holm. But to whom is he well known? Not to 
the English publie certainly, though, in relation to 
Jenny Lind, he may hold the same place that 
Porpora, in Madame Sand’s novel, holds towards 
Consuelo. Butin this ease we should like to know 
something of his previous career; who were his 
other pupils, and what contributions he has made, 
if any, to the stock of the world’s music. It may 
be that this ignorance is peculiar to ourselves, 
but in no account that we have seen of Jenny Lind 
have we met with any explanation of Croelius’s po- 
sition. That he was acquainted with convention- 
ally great people appears from the narrative, since 
he is said to have made known his young prodigy 
to Count Puche, the manager of the Court theatre 
in the Swedish capital. Nobility is a cheap thing 
in those countries, and accepts menial and trivial 
offices about the person of the prince, for which rea- 
son we cannot be at all surprised at finding acount 
astage manager. It is one of the most respecta- 


ble situations a nobleman ean fill at court, and may || 


possibly emancipate him from the necessity of un- 
dertaking others infinitely less honourable. 
Already, at the early age of nine years, did 
Jenny’s voice possess the power of exciting emotion, 
which is the most distinguishing quality of it now. 
Count Puche, with that exaggerated enthusiasm 
whieh belongs to nearly all foreigners, especially in 
what relates to music, professed to be transported 
by it; and with that wrong judgment, which is the 
habitual accompaniment of false enthusiasm, pre- 
eipitated Jenny Lind into the acting of parts well 
enough calculated, indeed, to display her youthful 
powers, but still better calculated to blast them. 
In ali kinds of study the aiming at premature dis- 
tinetion is almost always fatal to lasting fame, and 


tax beyond means the powers of the voice or ming 
is to make imminent risk of destroying them, 
which the wise men of Stockholm very nearly ae. 
complished for Jenny Lind. They placed her jp 
a hot-bed of adulation and excitement. T 

amused themselves by those displays which were 








music forms no exception to the general rule. To) 


rapidly undermining her constitution, mental and 


But what was|| physical; and it seems to us extremely probable 


that it was the consciousness of this that made old 
| Croelius relinguish the instruction of his youthfy) 
| pupil, being, probably, determined that if she wag 
‘to be ruined it should at least be by others. The 
| post relinquished by this Porpora of the North was 
aecepted by Herr Berg, who is said to have been 
deeply versed in the science of music, and to him, 
we are told, Jenny Lind is chiefly indebted for her 
profound acquaintance with the principles of this 
science. It may be so, but in our opinion a girl of 
ten years old is little qualified to penetrate into the 
| prineiplesof any science whatsoever. The probability 
is, that he carried on with more sev erity the system 
of discipline commenced by Croelius, and so far 
proved his inferiority to that master. At any rate, 
Jenny Lind was expected to produce more material 
results than her constitution would permit, and by 
the assistance of Herr Berg and Count Puche she 
was forced into a premature development which 
/nearly deprived the world for ever of one of its 
greatest singers. 
| It would be extremely valuable to possess Jenny 
| Lind’s own account of this period of her life, and 
if she possess that devotion to her art, for which 
| we are inclined to give her credit, it may be hoped 
that she will, ere long, in the interest of musie and 
for the encouragement and guidance of others, de- 
scribe those varied processes by which her own 
_vocal powers were ripened at the risk of being ut- 
| ‘terly annihilated. Throughout Europe at the pre- 
‘sent moment no idea is more prevalent than that 
_of converting children into wonders. It pervades 
_our schools, it regulates the proceedings of our col- 
leges and universities. Nor is it of reeent date. 
The schools, says Helvetius, are filled with clever 
boys, and the world with very foolish men. Milton 
also, in his day, complained that the pedantie 
teachers of youth were in the habit, as he foreibly 
expresses it, of wringing blood from the noses of 
their pupils, or, in other words, of torturing them 
into displavs, which at best were mere delusions, 
which frequently proved fatal to those who made 
them. Jenny Lind was on the point of adding to the 
list of those victims. It was not to be expected that 
she, herself, should be aware of the fearful process 
going on within her, whieh, had not nature forta- 
nately interposed, might have consigned her te & 
premature grave. For three years Herr Berg, 
with an ignorance of human nature, fully equal, at 





| least, to his knowledge of music, incited his youth- 


ful pupil to unremitting exertion, at the end of 
which period, suddenly, without any visible cause, 
Jenny Lind became voiceless altogether. She was 
then twelve years old, and her form unfitted her t 
shine in those children’s parts, in which she had 
hitherto distinguished herself, while she was, of 
course, altogether unfit for those representations of 
womanhood which required fully developed form 
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mind. But the connoisseurs of Stockholm 
wero blind to the indications of nature, and applied 
kindof excitement to re-invigorate the flagging 
wersof her mind. To no purpose. Jenny, as 
: as concerned singing, was dumb. 

If it be true that the distinguished singer is now 
the victim of nervous sensibility, we may fearlessly 
trace it to the influence of those injudicious friends 
who had charge of her youthful years. Not content 
to keep pace with nature, they sought to engraft a 
woman's powers on the physical constitution of a 
girl, to awaken emotions the organic power to ex- 
press which nature had not yet given, and alto- 

her to invert, as it were, the chronology of life, 
by opening the floodgates of passions before nature 
had provided channels for carrying off the torrent. 
Nothing could be more interesting or more valu- 
able, in a philosphical point of view, than a full and 
frank revelation of the feelings of a child of genius 
under such circumstances. But we have no exam- 
ple of such arelation on record. The nearest ap- 
proach to it is that of Madame Roland, who, how- 
ever, trusted to the inspiration of memory, and 
may, nay, must, have attributed to herself in her 
early years ideas which never could have been 
awakened in her till a much later period. 

At twelve years old Jenny Lind may be said to 
have touched upon the eritical period of her life. 
She had to pass through the interval which sepa- 
rates the child from the woman. Should she be 
suffered to traverse it wisely, that is, silently, with- 
out making any more foolish effort to antedate the 
gift of time? Or should she be made the victim 
of the vanity of those around her, who, to display 
the effects of their own system of teaching, were 
obviously ready to offer her up on the altar of their 
self-love? Fortunately, it was found that she could 
not, at that time, sing at all, and so they left her 
to herself, and suffered her physical system to ac- 
quire strength, and her mind, in comparative soli- 
tude, to generate those habits which, under the 
name of virtues and talents, have since charmed 
the world. At this period of her life it seems to 
have been Jenny Lind’s greatest ambition to per- 
form the part of Agatha in Weber’s opera of “ Der 
Freischutz.” Upon this part, therefore, it is proba- 
ble she bestowed much silent study and meditation, 
in the hope of being one day enabled to command 
that applause which is the very breath of life to 
the lovers of fame. 

When four years had elapsed in this comparative 
eclipse, it happened that a young person was want- 
ing to sing the solo in Meyerbeer’s opera of “ Roberto 
il Diavolo,” and the good-natured, though injudi- 
cious, Herr Berg bethought him of his neglected 
pupil. The thing in itself was of little importance ; 
but Jenny Lind acquitted herself so well in it, 
that the entire part of Agatha, in “Der Freischutz,” 
was shortly afterwards assigned to her, and she 
enjoyed an engagement as prima donna in the 
opera of Stockholm. This was at the age of sixteen. 
We have known in Italy a prima donna of eighteen, 
who, whatever may have been her subsequent fate, 
was no less devoted to her profession than Jenny 
Lind herself, except when some gust of wild and 





stormy passion came to disturb the tenor of her 


studies. Habitually gentle and reserved, she de- 
voted ten hours every day to music, besides three 
hours, during which she performed in the evening, 
and with this laborious life she was as happy and 
light-hearted as a bird. Under the influence of 
the sombre skies of the north, Jenny Lind may 
have been equally cheerful, though her gaiety must 
have had less of sunshine in it, for the mind, after 
all, is more or less a mirror which reflects faithfully 
the accidents and circumstances surrounding it, 

To be a prima donna at sixteen is to occupy one 
of the most dangerous positions in which a woman 
can be placed. Dangerous we mean in every sense 
of the word, for if she escaped that moral contagion 
which is too frequently found ditfused through the 
theatrical world, she may yet be attracted and 
overcome by that other contagion which, without 
injuring the character in a conventional point of 
view, subverts, nevertheless, all its better qualities, 
and deprives it of all grace and loveliness. Jenny 
Lind triumphed over all these temptations, and ree 
mained—and remains, we believe, to this hour—a 
gentle, modest, unassuming person, full of genius 
and tenderness, and equally full of that grace and 
humility which confer on genius its greatest eharma, 
Properly speaking, her education as an actress had 
now tocommence. She had never bestowed the 
usual attention on the performance of tragic parts, 
and, when that of Agatha was entrusted to her, is 
said to have remained during the rehearsal so im- 
moveable, that the actors all trembled for the re- 
sult. But nothing is more certain than that differ. 
ent persons have very different modes of acquaint- 
ing themselves with the duties demanded of them. 
Some require to go through a sort of dull discipline 
and reach the goal by incessant repetitions, while 
others spend their time in measuring the distance 
between them and the object to be attained, and 
then reach it by a single bound. Jenny Lind is 
one of these. When the moment of performaneea 
arrived she proved herself altogether equal to her 
part, and excited public admiration and enthusiasm 
to the highest piteh. 

And here again we feel painfully the extreme 
meagreness of details in the published biographies 
of Jenny Lind. This absolute barrenness some 
attempted to conceal by swelling and extravagant 
phrases, which, however, it must be obvious, cannot 
mend the matter. What we want are details, and 
these have not yet been given. We know that 
the girl of sixteen got by degrees to be eighteen, 
but there is very little other important information 
to be acquired on the subject, with the exception of 
one fact which, for good reasons, we shall notice 
brietly:—The celebrated Garcia was at that time 
esteemed the best musical teacher in Europe, and 
Jenny Lind, whose voice had not yet acquired or 
regained all its sweetness and flexibility, earnestly 
desired to study for a short time under him. But 
he was unfortunately in Paris, and funds were 
wanting for the journey. Under these circumstan- 
ces, Jenny applied to no patron, not even to the 
Government, which is the usual resource, in semi 
despotic states. Her independent spirit urged her 
to rely on her own exertions. In company with 
her father she made the tour of Sweden and Nose 
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way, singing at the principal cities and towns at 
concerts, and thus collected the means of defraying 
her expenses to the French capital. This indicates 
a@ vigorous and masculine spirit, and does Jenny 
Lind as much honour as anything in her subse- 
quent career. 

But this interesting tour, doubtless, gave birth to 
many letters to mamma, and other dear friends at 
Stockholm, which, if they have been preserved, may 
hereafter throw light on the most remarkable and 
eventful period of her life. In that resolution, so 
firmly carried out, she really set an example to all 
professional persons. It was not in her nature to 
become a parasite of the wealthy or powerful. She 
felt that it was within her competence to provide 
for herself; and as of all fruits those of industry 
are the sweetest, she doubtless experienced, during 
her journey to Paris, a delight almost altogether 
without alloy. Having no relative who could ac- 
company her on the projected journey, her father 
being detained apparently by paramount duties at 
‘Stockholm, she set out alone, as many an honour- 
able and courageous woman has done before, feel- 
ing within herself the conviction that a woman 
is never unprotected when she respects herself. 

The history of Jenny Lind’s residence in Paris 
has a sort of tragi-comic aspect, difficult to describe. 
To her, for a time, it was productive of nothing 
but vexation and deep anguish; but, now that it is 
past, it is difficult to avoid laughing when we think 
of the solemn pedantry of Garcia, who no doubt 
thought himself a person of as great importance in 
this nether world as the founder, or saviour, of an 
empire! If our readers have ever looked into the 
delightful memoirs of Gozzi, they will. remember 
the comic stvle in which that jovial old Venetian 
describes the life he led among the actresses ; how 
he taught them their P arts; how he explained to 
them difficult passages ; how he educated the igno- 
rant; how he subdued the angry and the passionate; 
how he reconciled the quarrelsome—in one word, 
how he cast oil on the troubled waters which rolled 
within the precincts of dramatic life. In his little 
scenic commonwealth he was as great, in his own 
estimation, as Solon or Lycurgus in their respective 
republies; and so precisely was it with Garcia. He 
saw musical pupils flowing unto him from all parts 
of the civilised world, and regarded himself as a 
great legislator, whose business it was to give laws 
to the principal amusement of modern society. 

We ean easily imagine the respective faces of 
Jenny Lind and Garcia during their first interview. 
Jenny, all timidity and breathless anxiety, looked 
up eagerly, no doubt, into the eyes of the musical 
autocrat, upon whose decision, in some sort, de- 
pended her fate. She sung before him, with deeply 
excited sensibility, and did her very worst as a 
matter of course. Apprehension must have almost 
ehoked her utterance, yet the worthy old dictator 
passed judgment upon that single exhibition, and, 
with a sang froid which nothing but the most pro- 
found self-corceit could confer, informed her that 
she had no voice, or at least was about to lose the 
one she had. It is difficult to judge of a man or 
his motives without having been placed in a similar 
position, Garcia’s acquaintance with singers and 
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actresses was no doubt extensive, and as there js 
nothing on earth more wayward than & woman of 
genius, except a genius of the other sex, he 
have found it necessary to make use of very pe 
remptory language to ‘keep their ebullitions and 
extravagance within bounds. Besides, he ju 
of all womankind by the warm daughters of the 
south, whose impetuous temperaments would eagij 
allow them to bear pungent remarks and for. 
get them. But upon the gentle, retired, modest 
woman of the north, this fell with almost crushing 
severity. He told her what, no doubt, was true— 
that she had nearly ruined her voice by premature 
efforts and too constant exertion; that it was, eon. 
sequently, in many respects defective, and that she 
must pass some months in absolute rest before he 
could decide whether it would be practicable for 
her to proceed with her profession or not. With 
this comfortless announcement Jenny returned to 
her lodgings, where, in tears and incessant longings 
for Stockholm, she passed the prescribed period, 
If we now turn back, and compare the opinions 
of Jenny’s Swedish masters with the ideas of 
Garcia, we shall possibly be perplexed for an ex- 
planation. The former were all admiration and 
enthusiasm, predicting wonders which time has 
now verified ; the latter all coldness and discou- 
ragement, since, at best, he never imagined she 
would rise above mediocrity. To account for these 
differences, we must not imagine that Croelius ana 
Herr Berg were generous, and Garcia envious. By 
no means. ‘The real cause of the discrepancy must 
be sought for in those national idiosyncrasies to 
which we have already referred ; since, in all likeli- 
hood, Garcia was incapable of experiencing that 
enthusiastic delight which northern auditors feel 
in listening to Jenny Lind. He had been accus- 
tomed all his life to a different kind of voice—toa 
voice composed of other elements, and addressing 
itself to different emotions and sympathies. Hence 
he may have been unaflectedly surprised at her 
great success, as she herself is said to have been. 
This view of the matter is rendered still more 
probable by what took place shortly afterwards 
with Meyerbeer. This great musical composer, 
belonging to the same race with Jenny Lind her- 
self, and possessing, consequently, similar mental 
structure, saw and felt at once what Garcia could 
neither see nor feel. This ethnological affinity once 
presupposed, the apparent anomalies in Jenny 
Lind’s career became perfectly intelligible. Meyer- 
beer heard her sing in three several operas—‘‘ Ro- 
berto il Diavolo,” ‘* Norma,’’ and ‘“ Der Freis- 
chutz,” from which, perceiving the extent of her 


| powers and the exquisite grace and felicity of her 


execution, he invited her into Prussia, with & 


‘flattering offer for the Berlin theatre. But the 


sweetest fame is that which we taste at home 
among those who know and love us. Gil Blas 
felt this when he returned to act the fine gentle- 
man in his native village. But the townsmen of 
the Spanish adventurer were much less generous 
than those of the Swedish singer, as Jenny 
experienced on revisiting Stockholm, where she 
was received with increased admiration. 

The fondness for music becomes a passion only 
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by and by having no loftier object to 
interest the feelings. In Stockholm this passion 
would seem occasionally to degenerate into a rage 
which renders men ineapable of appreciating what 
Jhear, and makes them think and act like 
children. Still, when the result of any taste is to 
uce disinterestedness and generosity, we can- 
not withhold from it our praise. The listening to 
Jenny Lind soon became a pleasure of which the 
ple of Stockholm could not voluntarily 
consent to be deprived, and therefore the wealthy 
bankers of the city conceived a plan by which they 
to attach her permanently to her native 
- places They offered annually to deposit a conside- 
rable sum for ten years, by which time it would 
amount to a large fortune. but though touched 
by this mark of the respect and sympathy of her 
countrymen, the singer was urged by ambition to 
display her talents in the various capitals of Europe, 
and to gather laurels more valuable and enduring 
than the Stockholmers, with all their enthusiasm, 
could bestow. 

We shall not attempt to accompany Jenny Lind 
on her peregrinations through Germany, or to copy 
the exaggerated style in which her performances 
there are spoken of. She visited Dresden, Berlin, 
aud Vienna, and in the dominions of the King of 
Prussia displayed her powers before the Queen of 
England. What, perhaps, was far more flattering 
to her, Henrietta Sontag, now Countess de Rossi, 
pronounced her to be the first singer of the age. 
Compliments like these often mean nothing, and 
are taken for what they are worth. But we be- 
lieve the Countess Rossi is an earnest and sincere 
woman, and, having herself been the wonder of 
her day, and enjoyed her full share of praise, may 
be supposed to have spoken frankly of one with 
whom she could have no rivalry. 

To Mr. Alfred Bunn belongs the merit of having 
eonceived the idea of bringing Jenny Lind to Eng- 
land. He entered into an engagement with her, 
which, as is well known, did not terminate fortu- 
nately. Butinto the details of their disagreement 
we shall not enter, since the people are already fa- 
miliar with them. 

The career of Jenny Lind in England was that 
which imparted completeness to her reputation. 
She herself felt that she had achieved nothing till 
she had charmed a British audience.  Lerlin, 
Dresden, and Vienna were forgotten in the blaze 
of London. Here her powers grew up to maturity, 
aud here she took her leave of the stage. To describe 
the effect of her singing upon the public would be 
impossible, But they are altogether deceived who 
imagine it is unlike what has taken place before in 
the case of other singers. Madame Catalani ex- 
cited, in her day, precisely the same kind of admi- 
ration ; so also did Madame Pasta. The triumphs 
of Malibran, as more recent, will be better remem- 
bered. We were at the Opera House when this 
superb singer, the daughter of Garcia, made her 
debit, in company with her father, in the “ Barber 
of Seville.” The applause she excited was not 


very great, yet there were those present who, in 
the half-shrinking and timid girl, then foresaw 
What the woman would be. She was just sixteen, 
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and her rich and animated Spanish features glowed 
with pride and confidence as she listened to the ad- 
miration of the house. It was genuine, and she 
felt it; and continually, from that day forward, 
rose in the estimation of the public, till she stood in 
Europe without arival. Her sudden and lamented 
death in the midst of her fame, when public admi- 
ration was at the highest, will long be looked back 
to with regret. 

When Madame [Tasta performed, for example, 
in ‘Medea,’ it is impossible to exaggerate the 
pleasure she afforded to all true lovers of music 











or the drama. In singing she excelled all her con- 
‘temporaries ; in acting she equalled Mrs, Siddons, 
as far, at least, as the range of the opera enabled 
her to suggest a parallel. If in a certain sense she 
was less popular than Jenny Lind, it is to be ac- 
| counted for by anything rather than the supposition 
of an inferiority. Madame Pasta was probably in- 
|ferior to no one that ever sung, and her acting was 
|incontestably superior to anything ever beheld on 
|the opera boards. Yet in the voice and manner of 
Jenny Lind there is something more congenial to 
| the taste and feelings of the English people. Her 
voice is altogether sui generis. Words convey no 
‘idea of tones and cadences, and cannot enable those 
/to judge who have not themselves listened. Emo- 
tion has no lengthened vocabulary, and criticism 
exhausts itself in vain in the attempt to give per- 
/manence to those forms of art which are more fleet- 
ing than a summer cloud. In all other creations 
of genius, the type of the idea exists without the 
mind, and though it cannot suggest precisely the 
same conceptions to all, it remains to be appealed 
to and consulted by one generation after another. 
But the merit of a singer is an affair of testimony. 
You can embody it in nothing, not even in language. 
You express yourself pleased, gratified, intoxicated, 
if you will, with delight—when you have rung the 
changes a thousand times on this fact, the expres- 
sion is all you have accomplished. 

Connected with Jenny Lind’s stay in England, 
there is, however, something else to be observed— 
she filled a larger space in the public mind than 
any other artist of any class whatsoever. Im every 
society her name was mentioned. While the rage 
continued, you never went into company without 
hearing discussions of her merits, which were some- 
times carried on with as much vehemence and anger 
as a theological controversy. Much of this is to be 
accounted for by vanity. Those who had heard 
Jenny Lind fancied themselves superior in some 
respects to those who had not, and it was thought 
a great distinction to have met her in private, 
|We remember to have seen a Swedish author who, 
|during his visit to London, chiefly attracted atten- 
tion by the fact that he was acquainted, very 
slightly, perhaps, with Jenny Lind. 

But this folly by no means touches the great 
singer herself, who seems to have preserved altoge- 
ther the-balance of her mind, and never to have 
been puffed up for a moment by what would have 
sufficed to ruin a thousand other performers, 
Numerous anecdotes are related to prove the kind- 
ness and goodness of her nature, but no one Is 
more characteristic than the following, which, we 
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believe, has not been made public before :—During 


her visit to Bath, she happened to be walking 
with a friend, in front of some alms-houses, into 
one of which she entered, and sat down for a mo- 
ment, ostensibly to rest herself, bat in reality to 
find some excuse for doing an act of charity to 
the old woman who lived in it, and whom she had 
seen feeble and tottering at the door. The old 
woman, like the rest of her neighbours, was full of 
the Swedish Nightingale, whom she had heard was 
just then at Bath, entertaining with her voice all 
those who were so happy and fortunate as to be 
able to go to the theatre. ‘* For myself,” said the 
old woman, “ I have lived along time in the world, 
and desire nothing before I die but to hear Jenny 
Lind.” “And would it make you happy?’ in- 
quired her visitor. ‘* Ay, that it would,’’ answered 
the old woman; “ but such folks as I can’t go to 
the play-house, and so I shall never hear her.’’ 
* Don’t be so sure of that,” said the good-natured 
Jenny; “sit down, my friend, and listen;’’ and 


‘forthwith she sang, with all her richest and most 


glorious powers, one of the finest songs she knew. 
The poor old woman was beside herself with delight, 
when, after concluding her song, her kind visitor 
observed, ‘“* Now, you have heard Jenny Lind.” 
If she had given the woman a hundred pounds, 








she could not have afforded her half so much plea. 
sure. It was an act of noble charity of the tender. 
est and most delicate kind. Money it would have 
been easy for her to give, and money, no doubt, she 
did give; but to sit down in an alms-house, ang 
there to call up the enchantments of her voice, fop 
the amusement of an obscure and poor old wom 
was a touching proof of goodness of heart, which 
nothing we have heard of Jenny Lind surpasses, 
After this we could readily believe of her any act 
of gentle and affectionate kindness, and we would 
be glad to see collected, for the honour of art, aij 
the numerous proofs of sympathy and charity which 
she has given during her residence in England, 
It is a great thing to be universally admired, |g 
isa still greater thing to be universally beloved 
and we believe that the admiration of Jenny Lind’s 
vocal powers, great and unrivalled as they are, jg 
second to the admiration of her moral qualities, 
lor thisreason, we may be allowed to express a hope 
that, though she has now left us for France, Eng. 
land will be her future home. Her manners are 
already those of an Englishwoman, and the analo 
between the Swedish character and the English 
character is so great, that the transition from Stock. 
holm to London would scarcely be felt, except for 
the change of language. 





EMPLOYMENT OR EMIGRATION. 


Tne question of employing the poor and unemployed 
Jabourers of the country in spade husbandry, is now 
forcing itself on the consideration of wise and talented 
men, in every district of the three kingdoms, and the 
provincial and comparatively obscure advocates for 
spade husbandry have therefore no small cause of ex- 
ultation in the auspicious fact that Sir Robert Peel, 
and many others of our most able and patriotic states- 
men, look upon the soil of our native land as the natu- 
ral source for the relief and employment of the people. 
If it can be demonstrated that there is enough of land 
lying waste, or only in a half-cultivated state, to afford 
a field of profitable labour, not only to the unemployed, 
but to the whole labourers of the three kingdoms, surely 
it is areproach to our statesmen that no steps have 
hitherto been taken to render such lands available for 
such a purpose; and all good men, who love their 
country, cannot but rejoice to see that the subject is 
now under discussion in the Commons’ House of Par- 
liament. By the present system of providing for the 

r and the unemployed, millions of money are ex- 
pended annually, at best, on a no higher object than 
merely that of preserving them in life, while it is re- 
ducing them gradually into a state of physical and 
mental weakness and deformity equally pitiful and re- 
volting. With so legitimate a source for the employ- 
ment of the people within reach of the Government 


and the legislature, it is a lamentable thing that so}! 


many millions should be annually provided by the 
country, for the use of the poor and unemployed, not 
one farthing of which is so vested as either to improve 
the condition of the people or to reproduce its own 
yalue, much less the profit that should be realised 








from so enormous an amount of capital judiciously 
managed, The whole labouring population, with the 
exception of the old and infirm, are capable of being 
so employed as to support themselves—individually, 
at least—and such of them as are capable of any 
amount of labour (however insignificant) might, there- 
fore, be so employed in the cultivation of the soil as 
to improve the amenity and salubrity of their respec- 
tive districts, while adding permanently to their pro- 
ductive resources. 

It is supposed by many patriotic and intelligent 
men, that the dishonesty of the labouring population, 
especially the Irish, whereby the employer is cheated 
out of the work for which he pays, is an insurmount- 
able bar to the general cultivation of the soil by 
spade husbandry. I have improved as much land, by 
spade husbandry and Irish labourers, as any tenant in 
the district in which my farms are situated; and I 
feel satisfied, that the greed whereby the employer, 
generally speaking, sought to defraud the labourer of 
two days’ work for one day’s wages, preceded the dis- 
honesty, whereby the labourer has learned to cheat 
the employer out of half a day’s work while he is re- 
ceiving a whole day’s pay. Both parties have much 
need of turning a new leaf; but I am satisfied that 
the employer who organises his labourers on such 
principles as to be able to detect the laggard at his 
work—and every skilful practical farmer is able 90 


to do—will get fair work for his money from Irish 
labourers, if he acts towards them on the golden rule 
of doing to them as he would that they should do u- 
to him. But, if he treats them harshly and as eye 


servants, and has his work so ill arranged that they 
j 
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their labour or stand chatting and idle when 
turned, without being detected, he need 
expect a fair day's work. At the same time, | 
observe, that I found no difference between the 
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not 


Scotch and Irish labourer in this respect. Neither 
will feel any interest in the work of a rough and sel- 

master, or—if they can avoid iti—do more work 
for him than is necessary to earn their day’s pay. My 
own system, therefore, was to do all my work by con- 
tract, For instance, when trench-draining a field on 
the to be afterwards mentioned, | used to set it 
toa jobber at £5 6s. Sd. per acre—which would en- 
able him to pay his men 2s. per day when the day’s | 
* wages was only 1s. 6d.—paying him 6s. per week of 
subsistence-money for each of his men during the per-| 
formance of the work, and the balance when the job| 
was completed. In this case, all that I had to attend | 
to was to see that the work should be done according’ 
- to the specification, and the jobber had the profit of 
any increase he could take out of his men’s work ;| 
but 1 would recommend, what I consider an improve-| 
went on this plan, where the jobber does not himself di- 
vide his profits with his labourers. J would recommend, | 
when a band of labourers are required for agricultural 
operations, that they should elect, from among them- | 
selves, their own overman ; and, this being done, that | 
the job should be let to the whole party. For in-’ 
stance, that they should receive £5 6s. Sd. per acre | 
for trench-draining a field of, say forty acres, on the’ 
conditition of being paid 6s. per week of subsistence-| 
money, and the balance when the work should be | 
finished. This would give them a pecuniary interest 
in the work, a habit of spending less than they earn ; 
and, on the whole, have the effect of adding to their 
self-respect, to depress which has been the system of 
employers since feudalism and priesteraft have been in- 
troduced.. The amount of their earnings would also, 
by this means, be made to depend on their attention 
to their work, and their industry; and I have felt a) 
pleasure in seeing their satisfaction when a successful | 
job was finished, and it was found that they had made | 
Gd. a-day more than the current wages of men hired 
by the day. 

The principles of farming which I recommend are, 
deep draining and deep tillage. That eminent agri- 
culturist, Mr. Smith, of Deanstone, advocated (I wish 
I could say established) these principles in Scotland, 
as the very foundation of successful farming; but his 
system of carrying it into effect is comparatively faulty, 
as will be shown afterwards; but it is necessary, before 
describing my system of performing the work, to say a 
few words in reference to each of these essentials to 
the proper cultivation of the soil, to meet the objec- 
tions of old-fashioned farmers. 

1.—Old-fashioned farmers object to deep drains, be- 
cause they do not understand the force of pressure, and 
the extreme minuteness of the particles of water. When 
a reservoir of water, for instance, is formed in the 
bosom of a hill (and such is the cause and source of 
springs) it may be exploded with a violence resembling 
that of an earthquake, by the entrance of a mere 
thread of water into the already filled reservoir, 
through a vein or chink of the rock, from a higher 
level of the hill. Suppose, for instance, that there is, 
i the bosom of a mountain, a space of ten yards 
square, aud half an inch deep, filled with water, and 
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suppose a small crack or vein, from a height of 200 
feet, and of only one inch in diameter, te open, sud- 
denly, into this reservoir, and become filled with water, 
the mountain, from the pressure of this comparatively 
trifling weight of water, would be burst asunder with 
as great violence as if pressed by a weight of 5,022 
tons of water. 

The extreme minuteness of particles of water was 
tested, by the confinement of a quantity of water in a 
globe of beaten gold, hermetically sealed; and then 
applying to it a degree of pressure sufficient to erush 
in one of its sides. By this means, the particles of 
water were pressed through the beaten gold, and be- 
dewed the outward surface of the whole vessel. The 
other fact was proved by an experiment equally con- 
vincing, but the description would occupy too much 
space here. The power of pressure in water may, 
however, be tested by meaus within the reach of every 
farmer, viz.— insert a tube into the bunghole of a 
cask, full of water, and by filling this tube, with water, 
to a height (above the bunghole) proportioned to the 
strength of the cask, it will be burst asunder. 

When I was visiting a friend in Glenetine, some 
years since, the people of the locality were thrown in- 
to a state of consternation, by the bursting of an ava- 
lanche out of the side of a mountain, which was deeply 
covered with snow at the time. For a considerable 
distance from the cavern, or rather corrie, left by the 
avalanche, in the side of the mountain, not only the 
snow, but the whole surface, was carried away to the 
margin of a deep ravine or gully, some five hundred 
paces farther down, and through which the river Etive 
passed; but to them, the most wonderful thing, if 
possible, was, that the snow and the soil disappeared, 
and that the avalanche of shattered rocks, sent forth 
hy the mountain, and many of which were tons in 
weight, instead of being piled in the channel of the 
river, at the bottom of the ravine, were deposited on 
the face of the opposite hill—having been thrown, 
apparently, over a gully, of twenty paces deep, in their 
descent. My friend had an old shepherd, who had 
been in his service for fifty years, and whose sheep- 
walk required him to pass and repass the scene of the 
phenomenon daily. ‘This man could not believe that 
the avalanche had not been the work of the Gastric, 
one of the most malevolent demons of Celtic mytho- 
logy; and he was in the habit of crossing over a 
mountain and returning home by another glen (thereby 
performing a circuit of five miles) every evening, to 
avoid the haunted spot. His master, anxious to re- 
move his terror, induced me to explain to him, that 
the mountain had been burst asunder by water, and 
that the snow and the soil, having been borne down 
the hill, in advance of the flood and the rocks, filled 
up the gully or ravine, and thus formed a tem 
platform, over which the rocks, from the impetus of 
their descent, had rolled, until they were piled on 
the opposite side. He listened to me with apparent 
conviction ; but, when I turned my back, observed to 
his companion, “ Those gentlemen think we are fools. 
Doubtless, the avalanche was the work of the Giasric!’’ 
An intelligent and talented Ayrshire farmer made 
almost the same remark as to the estimate of the pea- 
santry by gentlemen, on a paper of mine which was 
publisied in the dyrehire and ire Agriculbe 
rist, OB pressure in water, two years ago; but, in 
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spite of ignorance and prejadice, deep draining and 
deep tillage are making their way slowly, and giving 
to many parts of the country a very different appearance. 

If water is poured into a tube resembling an U, no 
matter how wide the one limb and narrow the other, 
it will stand equally high in each. It is thus seen 
that the degree of pressure in water does not depend 
on its bulk or weight, but on the height from which it 
descends to the surface, on which it presses. Hence 


the deeper the drain the greater will be the pressure of | 


the water into it from the surrounding surface; and 


when air and water have been once aienitted into the | 
soil, they cannot afterwards be excluded, as is well | 


known to brick and tile makers. 


2.—It has been proved by experiments, made and | 


reported by many able and practical farmers, that or) 
throw down their feeders perpendicularly, or nearly so, 


in deep, well-cultivated soils; and horizontally, or nenely | | 


so, in thin, shallow, : and ill- eultinehed soils, Hence it is | 
evident that in deep, well-cultivated soils, the fee ders | 
of the plants do not encroach upon or struggle with | 
one another for their food, as they necessarily must in| 
shallow soils; because each may find its required nou- | 


rishment in the soil which is immediately under itself. | 
It has also been proved, by similar experiments, that | 
cereal crops throw down their feeders to the depth of | | 


about 16, and potatoes, turnips, &c., to the depth of | 
about 36 inches. It is, therefore, evide mut that money 
might be laid out more profitably by the greater num- 
ber of our landed proprietors in adding to the depth 
and fertility of the lands they possess than in adding 
to the extent of their estates. It may be safely 


affirmed that the money necessary to purchase two) 


acres would drain and deepen four, and that the 
quantity of arable land in the country which might 
thus be doubled in value is equal to 99 out of every 
100 acres. 

Many farmers are of opinion that subsoiling the land 
is throwing labour away, because it would again run 
into a solid body; but this is a great and a most in- 
jurious error. Mr. Smith, in answer to a question be- 
fore the Committee on Agricultural Distress in 1836, 
observes, “1 do not think it (the subsoil) would ever 


run together again in a solid form, because when it | 
has been turned up, there is a constant circulation of | 


air and water, which prevents its running together 
again; and where soil is laid in a dry position, and 
exposed to the atmosphere, it seems to get some sort 
of attractive quality. If you look at any mould, you 
will find that it is all in little globules, and these are 


gathered together in larger masses, forming large glob-+ 


ules, which keep the soil open.”’ Here we have the 
evidence of the most scientific practical farmer of his 


day, and that evidence is perfectly consistent with the | 
discoveries of the geologist and agricultural chemist. | 


That soils are composed of “ globules” or atoms is an 


established fact ; and as air and water are more subtle | 


and insinuating than soils, and the latter (to use a rather | 
technical term) has an affinity for the former, it follows 
that these globules or atoms will be suffused with, or 
surrounded by, air and water, when they are broken up 
and rendered accessable to their agency. ‘‘ Nature,”’ 


says the pedant, “abhors a vacuum.” Hence capillary 
attraction, the most wonderful and powerful agency 
employed in the nourishment of crops, and which 


operates, through the porcs of the carth, plauts, &c., 























from beneath, as well as from above. Ir 1s, rHepy. 
PORE, WORTHY OF BELIEF, THAT SUBSOILS, WHEN Tupy 
SHALL HAVE BEEN COMPLETELY BROKEN UP AND gp. 
DUCED TO GLOBULES OR ATOMS, WILL NEVER AGary 
RUN INTO A SOLID MASS. 

Having thus answered the objections to deep drain. 
ing and deep tillage, in a manner which will, I trust, 
appear satisfactory to all intelligent practical farmers, 
I beg leave to make two brief remarks on Mr. Smith's 
system of draining and subsoiling before proceeding to 
the illustration of my own. Mr. Smith drains to the 
depth of about three feet, and subsoils only to the 
depth of 16 inches; but he covers the tiles with bro. 
ken metal. Nevertheless, it is evident that there must 
thus be a layer of from 6 to 10 or 12 inches of a solid 
subsoil above the level even of the top of his drains 
on either side. Mr. Smith’s object in subsoiling és tg 
break up and reduce the subsoil so as to expose it to 
the atmosphere, and the passage and circulation of air 
and water. ‘This object, therefore, is but very imper. 
fectly accomplished by his plan of carrying it into effect, 
Nor is the soil reduced to globules or atoms, properly 
speaking, by his system of subsoil ploughing, adi, | the 
subsoil is merely divided into solid strips of 7 or 8 inches 
square. It may also be remarked, that if subsoiling 
is to answer the purpose of rendering the soil pervious 
to the free passage and circulation of air and water, into 
either side of the drain, the heaping of broken stones, 
to the depth of from 6 to 12 inches, above the tiles, is, at 
best, only labour thrown away. ‘These are the objee- 
tions to Mr. Smith’s sy stem of carrying his own 
enlightened and scientific views of agricultural im- 
provement into effect. It was necessary for me to 
point these imperfections out, in justifying the confi- 
dence with which I recommend TRENCH-DRAINING as 
superior to Mr. Smith’s plan, in every sense of the 
word—whether we contemplate present profit or per- 
manent improvement. Mr. Smith’s system of perform- 
ing the operations, including draining to the depth of 
three feet, and ploughing and subsoiling, by dividing 
the subsoil merely into square furrows, to the depth of 
16 inches, costs £4 10s. per acre. On my system, 
which will now be described, the land will be drained, 
to the depth of 33 inches, and trenched to the depth 
of 27 inches, by manual labour, at £5 6s. 8d. per acre, 
on a plan which enables the agriculturist to reduce the 
sterile subsoil to atoms, and to keep the better soil 
above it, all over the tield, when he has not the means 
of mixing it with the materials necessary to fertilise 
and change its character. But in every case where 
such means are attainable, the subsoil should be fer- 
tilised to the depth of 27 inches, as the trenching pro- 
ceeds, 
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Let the above diagram be supposed to represent a 
field, which is to be trench-drained. The dotted lines 
represent pipe tiles, laid down in the direction of the 
proposed drains ; and the space from a to a, and from 
4 to 4, represents a double trench, the former of which 


will be dug to the depth of 27 inches, and the latter 
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to the top of the sterile subsoil, that is, the part of 
fhe subsoil which it would be imprudent to bring to 
the surface, while in its present condition. The earth 
dug out of both will be carted, and laid down in small 
from c to ¢, on the opposite side of the field, to fill 
the last trench. In the bottom of the first trench, 
from a to a, now 27 inches deep, a bed will be made, 
and the tiles carefully laid, with their ends inserted | 
fhe one into the other. The sterile subsoil, remaining | 
in the trench, from 4 to 2, will now be turned over the | 
tile (with the subsoil fork, invented by Mr. Houston, | 
of Johnstone), broken up and reduced, and then it will | 
be covered by the topsoil of the succeeding trench. | 
By proceeding with the trenching of the field on this 
lan, the expenses of opening and covering the drains | 
will be saved, and the more sterile may thus be kept | 
below the more fertile subsoil until it becomes tho-| 
roughly changed, by the circulation, through it, of air 
aud water, and the deposition ‘of roots and manure, in| 
the gradual course of skilful cultivation. It will thus, | 
through time, be in a condition to be brought up and | 
fo grow crops in its turn. The difference in ex- | 
peuses between this system and Mr. Smith's is only | 
16s. 8d. per acre, although 11] inches more of the sub- | 
soil is trenched, and reduced to atoms, by the one sys- 
tem than the other. 

That spade husbandry has a great superiority—to | 
the value of £3 odds per acre—over the present sys- | 
tem of farming, has been tested and shown by Mr. | 
Scott, of Southfield, in a manner which has secured 
the marked approbation of the Highland Society of | 
Scotland. Mr. Scott trenched his land, not with a) 
view to draining it (at the same time), but merely as | 
the best means of preparing it for a crop. It is pre- | 
sumed, therefore, that he trenched it no deeper than he | 
considered necessary for this purpose, say 16 inches. | 
I may also remark that Mr. Scott charges to years’ 
rent for the trenched land as well as the land prepared | 











by summer fallow, which shows some peculiarity in 
his management that has not been explained, for 1 can- || 
not see any good reason for losing a whole year to | 
trench a field. The operation should be commenced | 
in time, nd carried on with a party sufficiently strong 
to have it ready by seed time. One year’s rent may | 
thus fairly be deducted from the expenses charged | 
against the trenched wheat in the following state, | 
which gives trenching an advantage, not of £3, but of 
nearly £5 per acre, over cultivation by the plough:— 
By trenched wheat, per acre, 52 bushels, at 6s. 9d. £17 11 0 
To2 years’ rent, at £2 10s. per acre,... £5 0 O 


8 cart-loads manure, at 4s.,............ 112 0 
Seed, 3 bushels, at 6s. 9d.,............ 1 0 $8 
Expenses of trenching,.............+6 410 0 
Expenses of cutting, threshing, mar- 
UE Mihi. soxedinsessenscteteneias 110 0O 
RR ELAR SARI tes 318 9 
————— 17 U O 


By ploughed wheat, per acre, 42 bushels, at 6s. 9d. 14 3 6 
To 2 years’ rent, at £2 10s. peracre,...£5 0 0 


To 6 furrows and harrowing, at 10s. 3 0 O 


Seed, 3 bushels, at Gs. 9d. ............ 1 0 3 
To 16 cart loads manure, at 4s,...... 3 4 0 
Expenses of cutting, threshing, &c., 110 0 
MUN Sovcctenrecksietet cee 09 3 


14 3 6 


I have no hesitation in saying that there is, at this 





‘noment, enough of land throughout the country, in an 
imperfectly cultivated state, to afford profitable employ- 





ment to the labourers for hundreds of years to come; but 
if it is not made available for this purpose, the Govern- 
ment oughtsurelyto take such steps as would render emi- 
gration—the only alternative then left to the labouriag 
population—less disastrous to the emigrant, and more 
beneficial to the country, especially if it can be demon- 
strated that these objects are attainable without any 
permanent expenditure of the public revenue. Under 
the present system, the object of Government would 
seem to be, to allow the emigrants so to scatter them- 
selves over the world as that they and their descen- 
dants must cease to have any farther connection with 
their native land—nay, it seems to have determined so 
to govern our colonies, as that those who evince their 
loyalty and patriotism in the time of need shall be pu- 
nished for doing so, and forced to abandon all such old- 
world virtues. 

In our North American Provinces, during the late 
war with the United States, the Highland district of 
Glengarry formed the strongest link of the chain which 
bound them to the mother country; and in the more 
recent outbreak in Lower Canada, the services of these 
Highlanders (as they still proudly term themselves) 
were equaily efficient. Within an incredibly short 
space of time three thousand Glengarry militia had as- 
sembled in their place of arms, prepared for instant 
action. When the Earl of Durham arrived in Canada 
after the outbreak, their zeal and loyalty were repre- 
sented to him in such glowing colours, that he deter- 
mined to review them in person. They had a small 
piece of artillery with them in the field, near which, 
upon the above occasion, an old veteran of great size 
aud strength was standing, viewing the martial ranks 
with mingled pride and satisfaction, when the Earl 
made his appearance and received the salute of the 
assembled warriors. The stalwart mountainecr, in the 
enthusiasm of the moment, snatched the gun from its 
carriage, and literally presented arms with his huge 
fusil, to the infinite amusement of the spectators, and 
to the evident admiration of the Earl, who rode up to 
the old man and complimented him with great kindness 
and cordiality. Our colonial policy is now very dif- 
ferent; the Government has ceased to recognise as a 
virtue the patriotic euthusiasm which has ever been 
displayed by these true-hearted colonists, and it is at 
this moment acting upon the new principle of paying 
damages to rebels, alleged to have been sustained by 
them in their struggle against the Government and 


| laws—nor has it serupled to act on the strange principle 


of levying a tax for that purpose on the loyal and brave 
by whom they were defeated in their treasonable pur- 
pose. Surely such a state of affairs as this calls loudly 
for reform! 

The population of the British Provinces in North 
America are distinguished from the more mixed popu- 
lation of the United States, by their frank and manly 
bearing, and handsome proportions. The Yankees, in 
general, are long-armed, long-legged, long-necked, nar- 
row-chested ogres, physically disqualified for military 
endurance or achievements, It is the short-sighted 
policy of European states, especially Britain, which, 
by resigning the vast emigration of her people to volun- 
tary and devious channels (whereby they are generally 
reduced, on their arrival in the United States, into 
such a condition of wretchedness as to render military 
service their only means of escape from starvatian), 
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that supplies the American army with recruits, so as 
to enable her to exhibit the spectre (for it is no more) 
of military power which Yankee exaggeration makes so 
much of. In her late inglorious war against her igno- 
ble enemies in the south, the whole fighting was done 
by “ European unfortunates,’’ who reaped little of the 
profits, and none of the credit. 

The present settlement of landed property in the 
Highlands, however objectionable in its origin, must 
not now be disturbed; but it appears to me that it 
would be sound policy to resume, on equitable terms, 
the unoccupied territory granted to the Canadian Land 
Company, and to settle our American frontier with 
the whole emigrating population of the Highlands, on 
a comprehensive and judicious scheme of Government 
colonization. The native loyalty, bravery, and love of 
country of the Highlanders, would be a guarantee for 
the permanent connection of the north American pro- 
vinces and the mother country; and the national 
strength, which is now being scattered over the whole 
world, and lost to us for ever, would be concentrated 
on the rear of our most dangerous and deadly enemies, 
and thus present a barrier to their encroachments 
against ourselves, and a drag on their proceedings 
against their less warlike neighbours, in a direction 
equally dangerous to our power. The three hundred 
Highlanders who founded the colony of Glengarry, 
cighty years ago, placed, as we have seen, three thou- 
sand armed warriors at her Majesty’s disposal. Now, 
there is room on the Canadian frontier for a hundred 
thousand Highlanders, with their descendants, for cen- 
turies yet to come; and it cannot be doubted that it 
would be a boon to very many of them, in their pre- 
sent condition, to be removed from the country. Whiat 
an acquisition of strength would the descendants of a 
hundred thousand Highlanders, along the American 
frontier, eighty years hence, be to their mother coun- 
try in the event of her being involved in any vital 
question with the United States; and who can doubt 
that such a scheme of emigration were a matter of 
easy accomplishment to the Government of this 
country ? 

A comprehensive scheme of Government emigration 
from the Highlands might be carried into effect, 
under the superintendence of half-pay officers, capable 
of seeing agricultural operations judiciously conducted, 
without one sixpence of expense ultimately to the 
country. If the emigrants were organised into town- 
ships, and supplied with rations, &c., for working at 
roads, €c., to connect one township with another along 
the whole frontier, from the time their crop is in the 
ground until it be reaped, they might repay their pas- 
sage-money and any other assistance received from the 
Government, without any difficulty, by a few subsequent 
annual instalments—the Government support being, 
of course, granted on the condition that they would 
manage their lands according to a specified plan; and 
their improvements being a guarantee for the repay- 
ment by instalments. By some such scheme, the 
whole of these extensive deserts might, in a few years, 
be colonised by a race of men who are at present a 

roach to their country, but who are capable of being 
rendered her strength and her pride. 

I have already remarked on the physical inferiority 
of the Yankees. This inferiority becomes equally mani- 
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fest, whether we compare them to recently arrived 





emigrants from Europe settled among themselves, op 
to the British colonists. It may also be remarked, 
that their gasconade and swagger imply a conscious 
deficiency of true courage; while their loose morality 
nationality, and individuality, in all questions of “meng 
and ¢wnm,” render them incapable of attaining that pres. 
tige in the eyes of other nations necessary to the 
assumption of the supreme political position at which 
they aim. The British colonists, on the other hand, 
whether of English or Scottish descent, are brave, 
handsome, and strong, preserve a high tone of honour 
and morality, and cherish a fond attachment to their 
native land, and a devoted loyalty to the Queen, 

In all districts settled by British settlers “out West,” 
as well as on the American sideof the frontier, the inhabj. 
tants present the same striking contrast to the Yankees, 
in their appearance, manners, feelings, and priuciples, 
And wherever a settlement of the Celtic race is to be 
found, in sufficient numbers to preserve their distinctive 
characteristics, whether on the Delaware or in Glen. 
garry, the frank, warm-hearted courtesy—the open 
and honest bearing—the home-attachments—the lofty 
loyalty, and generous hospitality—furnish clear evi- 
dence of the native superiority of the genuine Celt, 
wherever he can be found undepressed by poverty and 
unsoured by injustice and oppression. 

The late Earl of Eglinton, a distinguished member 
of a family not destitute of Celtic blood, and which 
has ever been illustrigus for chivalrous honour and 
patriotic feelings and principles, had a high opinion 
of the loyalty and bravery of the Canadian Highlanders, 
and left the following translation of one of their boat 
songs among his papers, set to music by his own 
hand :— 


CANADIAN BOAT SONG. 
(From the Gaelic.) 
FOUND AMONG THE PAPERS OF THE LATE EARL OF EGLINTON, 


Listen to me as when ye heard our father 

Sing, long ago, the song of other shores ; 
Listen to me, and then in chorus gather 

All your deep voices as ye pull your oars. 

CHORUS. 
“ Fair these broad meads, these hoary woods are grand, 
’ > fi } ’ iP d 9 
But we are exiles from our fathers’ land! 


From the lone shieling of the misty island 
Mountains divide us, and the waste of seas ; 
Yet still the blood is strong, the heart is Highland, 
And we, in dreams, behold the Hebrides! 
Fair, &e. 


We never shall tread the fancy-haunted valley 
Where, tween the dark hills, creeps the small, clear steam, 
In arms around the patriarch banner rally, 
Nor see the moon on royal tombstones gleam. 
Fair, &c. 


When the bold kindred, in the time long vanish’d, 
Conquered the soil, and fortified the keep, 
No seer foretold the children would be banished, 
That a degenerate lord might boast his sheep. 
Fair, &c. 


Come foreign raid! let discord burst in slaughter ! 
Oh! then, for clansmen true, and stern claymore— 
The hearts that would have given their blood like water 
Beat heavily beyond the Atlantic roar. 


“ Fair these broad meads, these hoary woods are grand, 
Bat we are exiles from our fathers’ land!” 


D. C, 
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SKETCHES FOUNDED ON HIGHLAND TRADITION. 


BY DONALD CAMPBELL. 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 


Come, roam with me ’mong mountains high and stern, 
Where Cona’s landscape sleeps in mist and gloom, 
Where ruined clachan, and grey mouldering cairn, 
Speak of a people slumbering in the tomb ! 
For ’mid these hills, now silent, sad, and lone, 
Once lived a race, whose hearts were wont to swell, 
When glorious fields by patriot cians were won, 
Or, in theit country’s cause, they bravely fell. 


Clan-Ian dwelt in peace. The feast, the chase, 
The dance, the song, the minstrel’s tlirilling strains, 
Were, in their turn, the joy of the gay race, 
Till fuemen came to desolate their plains. 
Smiling they cauve. An olive branch they bore. 
The clansmen trusted, and received them well ; 
But soon the olive branch was steeped in gore— 
The * traitors triumphed, and the loyal fell ! 


Say, ye wild mountains, have ye heard the sound, 
When the cros-tari and the clanging shield 
Waked, like a spell, among the glens around, 
Three hundred warriors eager for the field ? 
Bright waved their tartans, and each trenchant blade 
Leaped from its seabbard like a flash of light, 
Its heather badge each bonnet blue displayed, 
And every heart beat high with stern delight. 





* The Highlanders consider that man as very unfortunate, 
who, inheriting or achieving greatness, leaves no lineal descendant 
to succeed to his titles and estates. Regarding King William 
and the Earls of Stair and Breadalbane as the authors of the 
massacre of Glencoe, and Campbell of Glenlyon as their instru- 
ment, the fact that none of these personages is now represented in 
his titles or estates by a lineal descendant, is considered, in the 
Highlands, to this day, as a memorable instance of retributive jus- 
tice. King William left no heir, and John Glas, as the first Ear! of 
Breadalbane is named by tradition—king-conferred titles being 
only recognised for contempt by the clans, until they were reduced 
to their present condition—disinherited his eldest son for having 
fought with the clan at Sheriff-Muir, although it is well known 
that he was himself a consenting party to the expedition; and 
the descendants of his other son have become extinct. Hence 
he is, at this day, represented in his titles and estates by the de- 
scendant of a remote clansman, while his own, sunk into unmerited 
obseurity, iy known, in his ancestral district, only to two or three 
individuals of extreme age, who are afraid to mention his name, 
and with whom even the traditional knowledge of his pedigree 
will, in all probability, pass away like the morning mist. Nor 
has the Earl of Stair, it is said, been more fortunate in his re- 
presentatives, scarcely two of their number having succeeded to 
one another in lineal succession. But the history of the last lineal 
descendant of Glenlyon is still more singular and romantic. 

The late Colonel Campbell of Glenlyon was the beau ideal of 
4 Highlander and a soldier. Having been in the command when 
a soldier was to be executed, he intimated to the party that they 
were to fire when he should drop a white handkerchief. He had 
previously received a pardon for the man; but, in order to render 
this act of grace as impressive as possible, he concealed it in his 
pocket (unfortunately the same pocket in which he had the sig- 
nal-handkerchief) until his arrangements were completed. Hence, 
when drawing the pardon from his pocket, the handkerchief drop- 
ped to the ground, and the man was instantly shot. “The curse 
of Glencoe is here!” exclaimed the sensitive and chivalrous sol- 
dier, clapping his lrands to his forehead, and rushing distractedly 
from the spot. 

Colonel Campbell retired into private life immediately after the 
occurrence of the above fatal accident, and was beloved by all 
who had the honour of his acquaintance, or were within the 
‘phere of his influence. He was often urged to marry, by his 
friends ; but his reply was—“ I am the only person of my name, 
lineally deseended from the man who disgraced his clan. It is 
time the family was extinct, and it shall be so.” He accordingly 
never married. 











Say, aged oak, that crown’st the rocky height, 

Whose long bare arms would fain embrace yon grove, 
Hast thou seen Albyn in her day of might, 

And, ‘neath thy boughs, pure scenes of faithful love ? 
And has yon crystal torrent leaped and sung, 

In gladsome cadence to the minstrel’s lays, 
Or listened to high strains, that, aptly flang, 

Light on the warlike deeds of former days ? 


The stranger comes, and asks of those that were ; 
But who remains, to tell the tale, lone glen ? 

The fox-glove and the fern are waving where 
Stood the warm shiels of hospitable men ! 

On yon grey tower no more the warders tread, 
The ivy rustles on the tottering walls, 

And the aged thistle bends his hoary head, 
Amid the faded grandeur of its halls. 


Sad silence reigns around. The ruthless storm 
May rush in fary o'er the shivering sky; 
The hills may groan, the earne scream in alarm, 
And bellowing thunder make the rocks reply ; 
New torrents may burst forth in the wild heath, 
And make the wanderer shudder and grow pale ; 
But silence reigns in Cona’s halls of death, 
And ruin triamphs o’er the prostrate vale ! 


Sad silence reigns around, save the wild scream 
Of the strong eagle, as he cleaves the skies; 
Or the deep voice of yon rough mountain stream ; 

Or boding raven, croaking as he flies 
Recalling deeds of darkness, when the haud 
Of ruthless tyrants swept the peaceful plain, 
And gave the sleeping hamlets to the brand, 
Till—-young and old—the high-born race were slain! 


See, where yon mountain sinks its ample base 

In the blue Iake’s cold, calm, and sombre tide, 
And mirrors boldly on its lucid faee 

The caves and cliffs that mark its rugged side— 
There, where the rock its shadow deeply throws 

Far o'er the flood, two hapless lovers fell! 
Calm in each other's arms they now repose ; 

sut of their fate, sad tales the minstrels tell. 


On yonder holm fell Ronald of the Shield :* 

All unavenged he fell !— the arm of might 

That often strewed with foes the crimson field, 

When gallant Grwme shone in the loyal fight. 

* Raonul na Ske, or Sce, was the son of Allan, the second son 
of Achatriachaden. He is said to have received the soubriquet 
from the following circumstance:——A celebrated English swords- 
man had been taken prisoner in one of the battles of Montrose, 
who affected to despise the sword and target of the Highlanders, 
and to look on the latter rather as an incumbrance than a defence. 
He offered, with his sword alone, to fight any man in Montrose’s 
army with sword and target, on the condition that he should be set 
at liberty if victorious. “ Fye,” said Ronald, “ do you think that 
any Highlander would take odds against yon. I will fight you 
with my scian and shian du,” —i.¢., my shield and black knife. The 
Englishman laughed at the idea, and expressed himself willing to 
afford Ronald the opportunity of trying the experiment, provided 
he could afford him a guarantee that he would be set at liberty 
if victorious. Ronald was indignant that his word was doubted, 
and exclaimed, in his broken English—* If she be kill me, an 
ane Maclan be left alive, she be fill my word tat I promised.” 
Just as the combatants were ready to begin their singular duel, 
Allan Du na Fia, the cousin of Ronald, and one of the best swords- 
men in Montrose’s army, made his appearance, and interposed, 
“ This is altogether an unequal fight, Ronald; and if you fall, who 
will believe that you fought unarmed? Leave himtome. I wilf 
fight him without atarget.”—-“ Must he not break the target before 
he ean hit me?” said Ronald, quietly; “ and do you think, before he 
can do that, that I will not find an opportunity to grapple with 
him?”-—“ At him, Ronald,” said Allan, “you know what you are 


about!” Ronald did grapple with him, and the Englishman 


felt the shian du. 
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And there his chieftain, too, lay, dirk in hand, 
Just where he fell, low weltering in his gore ; 

When, in the dark, the silent Southron band 
Stole on his couch, amid the tempest’s roar! 


Now in his halls the fox prepares his lair, 
Yet seers, in midnight revels, still descry 
The red-haired* chief and clan assembled there, 
In all the pomp of warlike pageantry ! 
They drink, they sing, till, stealthy-paced and slow, 
The murderous bands approach, with visage pale ; 
Then forth they rush! unearthly war-pipes blow, 
And shrieks and war-cries wake the answering vale! 


Fain would I linger ’mid thy scenes, lone glen, 
While sadly musing o'er high scenes gone bye ; 
And give to words a wild, yet pleasing strain, 

To win bright tears from melting beauty’s eye. 
Then come with me: we'll range the silent vale, 
And call the warriors from the early tomb ; 

With pious hand withdraw the chequered veil 
Which wraps Clan-Ian’s latter days in gloom ! 


Nor think to village swains alone 

Are these unearthly terrors known, 

For not to rank or sex confined 

Is this vain ague of the mind ; 

Hearts firm as steel—as marble hard— 
’Gainst faith, and love, and pity, barr’d— 
Have quak'd, like aspen leaves in May, 
Bencath its universal sway,—Scorr. 








THE GATHERING. 


At the period of which we write, the chivalry of 


the Highlands had no representatives more fiery, 
generous, and romantic, than the Glencoemen. From 
the influence of their customs and adventures over 
the lore and lays of their native land, we are led to 


conclude that they were peculiarly distinguished for | 
‘|the game, now appropriately named stalking. On the 


their poetic endowments and warlike propensities. 
Their principles were certainly much more reconcile- 
able with the visions of the warrior and the bard, than 
the deductions of the philosopher or utilitarian; and 
they were never known to sacrifice their principles to 
expediency. Different people and different ages have 
often differed in opinion as to right and wrong. It 


* The Macdonalds are a black-haired clan, but the chieftain 
referred to in the following pages, as well as a few other mem- 
bers of the Achatriachadur family, was red-haired. Those writers 
who profess to discover invidious distinctions between Celts and 
Saxons, aflirm that the former are red, and the latter brown- 





haired! Now, the Saxons are of Gothic extraction, and the Celts | 


and Goths are equally descended of Japheth, although they emi- | 
grated to Europe from the East, at different periods, and formed | 


separate colonies or kingdoms. There cannot, therefore, be any | 


organic or any other difference between them, excepting such as | 


must hive arisen from “ climate and circumstances,” those great 
moulders of the human form and character. 


mate. Hence, there has always been an unreasonable prejudice 
against red hair inthe Highlands. This fact is illustrated by the 
following well-known traditional anecdote:—A gentleman of the 
name of Cameron had seven sons, who were reputed as the hand- 
somest, and the best swordsmen, in the clan. The chief being 
on a visit to his house, only six of the sons made their appear- 
ance. “ Whereis your other son?” said the chief to the old man. 
“ Never mind him,” was the reply, “ he has a blemish.” “ Poor 
fellow!” said the chief, who concluded that he was either lame or 
deformed, “ that is not his fault. His friends ought only to be 


the more attentive to him on that very account. Bring him in. 
I want to shake hands with him in particular.” When the seventh 
son made his appearance, he turned out to be the most handsome, 
the most powerful, and the best swordsman of the family—the 
blemish referred to being a shade of hair almost, but not exactly, 
red! 


At the same time, | 


it is well known that the Northmen (of whom the Saxons are | 


descended) were red-haired, possibly from their more severe cli- | 














would, therefore, be ridiculous to blame the ancieyt 
Roman for differing from the modern Christian in hig 
conduct and opinions ; and it must be admitted that 
the former had at least one merit over the latter 
namely, that of rigidly adhering to his sense of what 
he considered right—and the Glencoemen einilated 
the Koman in this characteristic. They were thus 
placed in hostility to those who, if they had sounder 
views, had searcely so much integrity, and seem to 
have been devoted to destruction from an early period 
of the Revolution, by that party in the state who ulti. 
mately were indebted for their elevation to power less 
to their own bravery and merit, than to a foreign king 
and a foreign army. 

Their chief, alive to their danger, although loyal to 
his native race of princes, became anxious to avert the 
destruction of his clan, by transferring his allegiance 
to William III. This gave rise to a temporising ne. 
gotiation with the Campbells, the hereditary enemies 
of the Glencoemen, then in high favour with the new 
sovereign ; which was anything but agrecable to the 
more honest and fiery spirits of the clan. There was, 
consequently, a strong and uncompromising party op. 
posed to the politics of the chief, headed by Angus 
More, of Dalgart, and Allan Og, of Balbena; and this 
party now made a hunting appointment with such of 
the neighbouring clans as most resembled themselves 
in their characteristic spirit of loyalty and indepen- 
dence—the real object of which was, to consult with 


|one another in the ‘présent crisis of their affairs. 


In those days, although hunting was their favourite 
amusement, the chiefs and chieftains of the clans sel- 
dom pursued that mode of skulking for or stealing on 


contrary, they were generally accompanied to the chase 
by their armed followers ; and when political motives, 
as in the present instance, was the chief cause by 
which they were called together, the scene of sylvan 
war was usually selected with a view to the picturesque 
display of all that was showy and warlike in the array 
of the chiefs assembled, amid all that was lovely and 
sublime in the landscape of their country. At the 
creater of these hunting parties, the opportunity afforded 
for producing an imposing effect, and conciliating and 
perpetuating ancient friendships and alliances, was 
highly calculated to inspire or preserve the esprit du 
corps Which characterised clanships. 

The meeting which we are about to describe took 
place at the side of Lochlaggan, a scene now associated 
with all that is most pleasing in the intercourse of the 
sovereign with the ancient race of that district, from 
the accession of Kenneth M‘Alpine to the throne of 
the Pictish dominions to the present time; for her 
gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria, is the only sovereign 
of the Scoto-Irish race that ever visited those regions, 
excepting for the purpose of trampling the free and 
equitable patriarchal laws and liberties of the people 


under foot, and establishing the tyrannical and degrad- 


ing feudal system on its ruins ; or for the purpose of. 
calling these brave and loyal clans to the rescue, whem 


made the victims of the monstrous feudal power whith» ’ 
they had themselves created or assumed in the mere: 


wantonness of despotism and usurpation. 


Nevertheless, the scene was of old consecrated to 
the memory of kings and heroes, long celebrated in the: 
poetry aud traditions of the Highlands, and censealed 
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and convenient for the assembly of the clans with 
qhom the Glencoemen wished to associate themselves. 
Lochilaggan is situated on the ridge of the Grampians, 

Drimalbin, and nearly in the centre of the ground 
occupied by the ancient forest of Caledonia. It isa 
beautiful sheet of water, adorned with several woody 
islands, and is bounded on either side by chains of bold 
aud lofty mountains, which at first ascend easily and 

ully from the pebbly shore, variegated by roman- 
tic glens and groves, but which soon start, as it were, 
in scorn of man and all that man in his selfishness 
would value, and shoot their bare, towering, and dark- 
ening peaks into the sky, in frowning defiance of the 
oft-tried power of thunder and lightning. 

In one of the islands of Lochlaggan, the ancient 
Pictish kings had a hunting-lodge, the ruins of which 
are still interesting. It is called Ealain an Righ, or 
the King’s Island. Another island is called alain 
nan Con, or the Dogs’ Island, the kennel being there 
situated. The bank on which Lord Aboyne’s house 
now stands was called Ardmherigie (mh pronounced v), 
or the Hill of the Standards, being the ground on 
which the chiefs and clans who attended the Sovereign 
used to bivouack and fix their banners. The hills and 
valleys, lakes and rivers, all around, are, in like man- 
ner, called after individuals popular in the traditions 
of the country, as the Strath of Ossian, the Cliff of 
the Fingalians, the Mountain of Gaul, &c. The parallel 
roads lead to the neighbouring valleys, and tradition 
states that they were used of old as pallisaded avenues 
for conducting the deer on the plains and wolds most 
suitable for greyhound coursing. That they had been 
used for this purpose (although evidently water marks) 
is extremely probable, and as it is rare to find a High- 
land tradition which is not founded on fact, we have 
no right to refuse our belief, in this instance, merely 
because they were not made for the purpose for which 
they are said to have been rendered available. 

The above scene, so indissolubly associated with the 
adventures of the ancient kings and heroes of Cale- 
donia, was appropriately selected by the Glencoemen 
for a meeting, the object of which was to fan the flame 
of loyal faith, and take precautionary measures for the 
defence of the lives and properties of the allied clans. 
These were the Clanchattan, the Camerons, and the 
M'‘Donalds of Lochaber and Glencoe. The Camerons 
proceeded to the rendezvous, by Glenloy, Annet, over 
the bridge of the single stone, Corryroy, and Corry 
nan Vineag, a route which we would recommend to 
every tourist who desires to see the lovely, the asto- 
nishing, and the sublime in Highland landscape. The 

men proceeded by the Mona Du and the head 

of Lochtreig ; while the Clanchattan and men of Brae- 
lochaber approached, the former from the valley of 
Gahig, and the latter from that of Glenspean. 

When the Camerons and the Glencoemen attained 

the opposite brows of Aberairder and Gaulben, they 
not only an imposing and picturesque view of one 
another, but also of the Clanchattan, who were wind- 
ing their way through the straggling wood along the 
bending bays of Lochlaggan. So much were both 
parties affected by this sudden view of the straths, 
€s, rivers, and mountains, and the warlike appear- 
ance of one another, that they burst into a loud and 
simultaneous shout of admiration. In a moment, 


however, all eyes were turned towards Glenspean, to 
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discover the advent of the M‘Donalds of the Braes, 
but nothing could be seen but a coluinn of mist, flow- 
ing slowly and smoothly eastward, and gradually grow- 
ing on the bases of the mountains, but still leaving 
their towering summits to reflect the faint but various 
tints of the sky, which seemed to dwell on the sublime 
but wintry landscape, with a cold and hectic compla- 
cency, little resembling the effulgence which usually 
attends on the course of the setting sun, in those re- 
gions, at a more early period of the season. 

The sudden appearance and picturesque effect of 
mist was too well known to the clans to have created 
anything more than a mere passing observation; but 
as the column of mist in question approached Loch- 
laggan, each clansman seemed to breathe some remark 
into the ear of his neighbour, until the extending 
whisper grew into a mingled expression of admiration 
and awe. This was caused by the singular circum- 
stance, that the whole column of mist seemed abso- 
lutely animated by a strain of music which appeared 
to be ethereal, for it could not be traced to any parti- 
cular point of emanation. It is true they all agreed 
that the music in question every way resembled bag- 
pipe music ; now plaintive and solemn, as if in appeal 
to the kindly feelings and warm affections of the 
Highland heart ; now bursting forth into all the pomp, 
vehemence, and rapidity of the claymore charge ; and 
now redolent of all the wildness of manaiacal grief 
and joy. But no one present could, for the moment, 
remember that bagpipe music, at a distance and in a 
humid atmosphere, possesses the power of pervading 
a whole region with its sound. At length, however, 
to the no small disappointment of the seers among 
them, the favourite pioberac and masterly execution of 
M‘Glasrich, the hereditary piper of Keppoch, were 
distinctly recognised, in the mysterious strains—a 
war-tune, equally characteristic of the piper and the 
warrior. I shall, therefore, quote and translate the 
first two lines of the verses by which it is illustrated :— 


“Mo dhi! mo dhi! gun tri lamhan, 
Da laimh sa phiob, ’s lamh sa chlaimh.” 


Ah me! ah me! without three hands, 
‘T'wo in the pipe, one in the sword! 

The moment the clans recognised the “ Clan-raonil 
Gathering,’ they broke into a simultaneous cheer ; 
but, while the warriors stood in stern rapture, listen- 
ing to the approaching strain, the pipers of the Came- 
rons and the Glencoemen, catching the enthusiasm it 
inspired, ascended the rocks which crowned their re- 
spective hills and poured forth the gatherings of their 
own clans, in sounds which, according to a bard of the 
period, seemed capable of “ inspiring a soul into the 
bosom of the dead.”’ 

After all, the Highlands themselves are the appro- 
priate region for bagpipe music. When, borne on the 
breeze of the mountain, it chimes with the sound of 
the distant torrent, and breathes into the bosom of 
echo, which, waking suddenly from her slumbers, be- 
stows a voice on the vales, the rocks, and the tower- 


ing cliffs of the reverberating hills, that heart must be | 


cold indeed which denies to bagpipe music the power 
to create enthusiasm, and to wing every emotion, 
every impulse of the heart, into the regions of poetic 
inspiration and warlike resolve. 


At length, becoming enveloped in mist, and M‘Glas- 








rich’s strains, as he advanced into the vale, intimating 
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that the Braelochaber men would be first at the ren- 
dezvous, the clans descended the hills, directed by the 
music, and encamped for the night on the plain of 
Aberarder. 

The dawn of a dull and sombre morning had scarcely 
appeared on the plain of Aberarder, when the clans, 
starting from their heathy pillows, arranged themselves 
for the chase. I shall endeavour to give the reader 
an idea of the scene, and doubt not that he will sym- 
pathise with me in the regret that the unholy charters 
whereby the people had been deprived of their lands, 
and the chiefs converted into lairds, had so totally 
depopulated the country as to have left the district 
without the means of showing her Majesty a similar 
secne when she honoured it with a visit. 

Lochlaggan, as formerly mentioned, is a beautiful 
sheet of water, running from east to west. The 
mountains next the lake, on the south side, slope 
gracefully backwards, and present an undulating sur- 
face of corries, thickly covered with brushwood, con- 
nected, one with another, by a straggling forest, 
which, while it coutributes to the picturesque appear- 
auce of the landscape, rather favours than checks the 
luxuriance of the verdure with which it is clothed. 
This is the remains of the ancient forest of Caledonia, 
and the favourite resort of all that remain of deer and 
roe in that part of the Highlands. Behind this moun- 
tain is a deep, heathy valley, which runs parallel with 
Lochlaggan, and which embosoms two sinaller lakes, 
called Lochain Earba, or the Lakes of Roes. These 
are separated from ove another by a plain, through 
which a small but deeply-embanked river winds on its 
own sluggish course. Ranged at some distance be- 





hind this river, from lake to lake, the chiefs and chief- 
tains of the clans stationed themselves, behind a bro- 
ken turf dyke, with their gillies and greyhounds, cast- 
ing their anxious eyes, from time to time, to the ridge 
of the hill between them and Lochlaggan, for the ap- 
proach of the éeanal or gathering, and tlie deer. 

In the meantime, the clans composing the ¢eanal, | 
having been divided into two parties, formed themselves 
into s¢reathen or lines, from either end of Lochain-earba, | 
to either end of Lochlaggan, These lines now gradu- 
ally approached one another, advancing the wings next 
Lochlaggan till they met; and thus they formed a 
semicircle, the ends of which rested on the Lakes of 
Roes. ‘The signal of the junction of the wings next 
Lochlaggan soon resounded from wing to wing, in a 
shout that seemed to rend the hills; and, on the in- 
stant, hundreds of deer, invaded among their secret 
haunts by the sudden and terrific noise, were seen 
bounding aud glancing through the woods for the 
ridge of the hill, where they soon formed a deep and 
dense column, crowned with a moving grove of stately 
antlers. On seeing the fence, between the lakes, oc- 
cupied by the ambushed sportsmen, the waving mass 
rolled around the summit of the hill, in apparent in- 
decision as to the point of their attack and escape. | 
At this moment, the sovereign hart of Benaler, follow- | 
ed by a small body of stags, which appeared to attend | 
him, and to obey his glance, came coursing along the 
ridge, and rushed through the herd, butting furiously | 
at such as were slow in making way for him. Then | 
placing himself at the head of the column, he moved | 
gracefully and boldiy down the face of the hill, fol- | 
lowed by the whole herd. This was a moment of in- | 
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tense excitement to the ambushed sportsmen, Every 
eye dwelt on the hart of Benaler, and every heart 
breathed the wish, that the glory of his couquest might 
be his own. 

Angus Mor, with his famous hound, Oscar, leished 
in his hand, creeped from his own station, and placed 
himself behind his friend, Allan Og. No sportsmay 
of his day carried a better carbine, or practised a truer 
aim, than Allan of Balbena, whom he found leaiing 
behind the bank, on his bent knee, unconsciously 
poising the deadly tube in his hand, with his eyes fixed 
on the approaching hart. ‘hough aware of his friend's 
presence, he remained immoveably in his place, and 
breathed as to himself, rather than to Allan, « fifty 
paces more and I have him.” “ Eternal shame!” 
exclaimed Angus, “ would you shoot such a hart and 
Oscar in the field!’ ‘* The hound was never fleshed 
in Glencoe,’’ replied Allan, “ that would pull down 
the hart of Benaler; and, were Oscar even fit so to 
do, he would miss him in the rush of the scattering 
herd.” “Never. I'll stake imy life on his singling 
out the hart, and adhering to him unto death.” 
“Very well,” replied Allan, with an air of dissatisfac- 
tion. ‘ Have your own way; but you will lose the 
stag, and, perchance, the greyhound also.’’ So say- 
ing, he handed the deadly gun to his servant, as if 
scorning to aim at a meaner prize. At this momeut, 
the herd came to a stand, and, on the instant, a pha- 
lanx of stags rushed from the wings of the column, 
and, joining the Kart of Benaler, dashed forward, at 
full speed, along with him, until almost on the bank 
of the river, and within rifle-shot distance. The line 
of sportsmen were, however, too experienced to be 
tempted into premature hostility; and, for a few mi- 
nutes, the whole herd stood immoveable, reconnoitering 
their position, in meditation of a charge. The ad- 
vanced guard, having failed in their mancuvre, now 
wheeled round, and, chasing and butting at one an- 
other, as in sport, joined the column, and, on the in- 
stant, the whole mass bounded through the plashing 
water, regardless of the volley they received ; and, 
bursting through the line, stretched themselves, fleet- 
ingly, over the plain for the wilds of Stratherrick and 
Benaler. ‘Sixty couples of greyhounds, of the old 
Highland breed, were now slipped behind them ; and 
these, true to the peculiar instinct of their noble race, 
shot fiercely through the scattering herd, selecting 
each his own prize. The scene now became animated 
in the extreme. A hundred warriors were seen rn- 
uing at full speed over the plain, each in pursuit of 
his own greyhounds; while these, coursing and wind- 
ing their respective stags among them, were, sow 
distanced in the chase or in the turn, some trai 
along the ground, some flung from their hold of the 
bounding stag, owing to their defective grip or ine 
quality of strength, and some gored and tossed on their 
bloody antlers. The river now became the scene of 
singular daring and dexterity. ‘The number of stags 
which succeeded in casting off the greyhounds by 
which they had been assailed, or dragging them ito 
the river, stood, with their backs to the banks, at furious 
bay. ‘To slay these with the dagger seemed to be 4 
point of ambition; and such was their agility and 
fierceness, that to assail them without success wes 
death. 

In the meantime, Oscar vindicated the confidence 
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of his master, by singling out and fiercely pursuing 
the bounding hart of Benaler. But the hart, stretch- 
ing his free and matchless limbs over the plain, gained 
the rough channel of the upper Lake of Roes ; and, | 
aware of his advantage along the rocky beach, con-| 
tinued his course till Oscar was thrown considerably | 
behind him, when he turned suddenly against the steep, | 
bare, hard face of the hill, for his distant and beloved | 
haunts of Craig-fa-laire. 


“°*S math a rui’'as tu suas 
Ri leac’ain chruaidh a’s i cas— 
Mol usa, shealger, do ci.u, 
Ach molumusa an tnu tha dol as!” 


DONUL MAC IUNLAIDH, 


Well canst thou run against the hard, steep brae ; 

Try now thy speed—away ! away! away! 

Praise thou thy dog—hunter of mountains wild— 

[ praise the stag, the desert’s matchless child ! | 
; 





The Glencoemen now left the plain behind them, 
and darting along the face of the hill, with a speed | 
searcely inferior to that of the hart and Oscar, soon | 
heard the sullen and hallow bay of the hound, apparently | 
engaged behind a towering precipice at some distance 
before them. Their hearts beat high at the sound, 
and, calling forth all their speed, they stretched their 
eager limbs again forward in the chase. 

It required no ordinary share of speed and strengti 
to have kept the lead of Oscar in a chase of this length; | 
but such was the matchless power and fierceness of 
the hart, that, though frequently seized and wounded, 
he still succeeded in shaking himself free of the fierce 
and unyielding Osear, and they now found him at 
bay, with his back to the rock, and his antlers covered 
with dust, ready to rush at the least unguarded move- 
ment of his sullen but watchful opponent. It was a. 
lovely, but a fearful sight, to see a creature whose | 
form was the perfection of size, symmetry, and beauty, | 
clevated into frenzy, spurning the earth with his hard | 
hoofs, his “beamed frontlet’’ balanced in the air, pointed | 
with terror, aud instinct with the science of defensiy C| 
and offensive power; his expanded nostrils breathing | 
fury, his eyes on fire, and the whole energy of his | 
ethercal spirit concentered into an attitude for bound- | 
ing into the air, or darting into the bosom of the hill | 
through the very heart of his opponent. 

Nor was the form nor the attitude of Oscar less 
worthy of admiration. Uniting the size, strength, and 
fierceness of the old Highland with the symmetry, 
agility, and beauty of the modern Eaglish greyhound, 
he couched himself in a springing posture on the 
ground, his rough and shaggy mane standing on end, 
his long head aud snout stretched between his forelegs, 
his ample teeth bared, his mouth surrounded with 
blood and froth, his eyes kindled into flame, his sweep- 
ing tail waving behind him, his frame animated with 
adder-like power, and springing in this attitude back- 
ward and forward, and from side to side, tempting 
and avoiding the rush, and gaining, inch by inch, on 
the position of his fierce and flexible opponent, while 
the hoarse growl, the hollow bark, and the snappish 
Yelp, indicated the fury and determination of his heart, 
and the various pauses and charges of the desperate 
and bloody struggle in which he was engaged. 

The hunters stood gazing at them for a moment in 








anxious and silent admiration, when Angus, alarmed at 
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the situation of Oscar, whom he had never before seen 
so fiercely, so dangerously engaged, snatched his dirk 
from the sheath, and stepped hastily forward to his 
side. The movement was rash and ill-advised, for 
Oscar, whose high blood and fierce courage were almost 
incapable of being restrained, even by the instinctive 
science so beautifully displayed by his race, when in 
conflict with a stag at bay, on receiving this encourage- 
meut, started boldly on his legs, and rushed furiously 
in. The watchful stag instantly saw his advantage, 
and, bounding forward, stooped on the instant to the 
ground, and received him on his !acerating antlers, 


‘while evading the thrust of the desperate Glencoeman, 


by a side leap, he flew with renewed speed against the 
face of the hill. 

Oscar, though wounded and stanned by the fall, 
was yet neither‘disabled nor subdued. He rose slug- 
gishly on his haunches, and for a moment gazed stu- 
pidly around him; but catching a glimpse of the hart, 
fieeting over the brow of the hill, he sprang forward 
again in the chase, and began to consume the distance 
with a degree of vigour and determination which ap- 
peared only to increase with his exertions. 

‘The hunters followed at the top of their speed, but 
they were soon only enabled to discover the direction 
of the chase, by tracing the bounding trail of the hart 
along the heathy ground. The chase proved long and 
uninterrupted, aud they were entering the rugged and 
romantic ridge, called Craig-fa-laire, wien the misi, 
threatened by the sombre appearance of the morning, 
suddenly descended on the hills; and, by its dim and 
disguising influence, rendered their progress through 
the long and winding pass both toilsome and danger- 
ous. ‘lheir enthusiasm in the chase, and their anxiety 
for Oscar, however, still impelled them onward at the 
same pace, until, at length, almost exhausted, they were 
fain to rest themselves on the ridge of a pass or vista, 
among the rocks, by which they meaat to deseend to 
the plain of mossy ground that separates this chain 
of mountains from Benaler. 

Here they, had but for a moment remained, when they 
fancied that they heard the faint and echo-like musie of a 
plaintive lay stealing aloug the bosom of the hill. They 
started on their feet, in a state of emotion unaccountable 
even to themselves, for the strain had scareely reached 
their ears when it was abruptly snatched from them by 
an intervening rock; thus leaving so dubious an impres- 
sion of its reality as almost led to the belief, that it 
had only been an illusion of their own excited imagi- 
nations. In those days, the pedantry which runs into 
the opposite extreme from the philosophic remark, that 
‘all we know is, nothing can be known,’ had no exist- 
ence. On the contrary, an intuitive knowledge of 
his own incapacity to grasp and explain the whole 
mystery of creative power rendered the heart of man 
open to the reception of those interesting tales in 
which ethereal beings acted a promiwent part. The 
Gleucoemen, therefore, stood for a moment reasoning 
with themselves as to whether the sounds they had 
heard might not, in reality, be the lay of some spirit 
of the hill, as she crossed the vista between the cliffs, 
when, lo, the same strain again stele on their ears, 
now mild and mournful, aud now rising into ethereal 
wildness; while the soul-subduing influence of the air, 
and the rapidity of its approach, contrasted strangely 
with the human feelings which seemed to agitate the 
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bosom of the airborne minstrel, by whom the following 
verses were breathed:— 


THE FORSAKEN FAY. 
Oh! what avails it, what avails, 
To climb Torfena’s brow, 
As o’er the sky night dimly sails,” 
And veils the scene below? 

No longer by the trysting tree 
Thou meet’st my kindling eye, 
Thy plume and tartans waving free, 

Thy step of bounding joy! 
Thy form of warlike symmetry, 
Thy proud, thy ample brow, 
Thy mildly bright, yet fervid eye, 
Thy voice whose accents flow 
Like music from the fairy knowe, 
Are absent to my heart; 

The victim of regret and woe, 
Ah! never to depart! 

I am a tree, all dark and lone, 
On the bleak and dreary heath, 

Whose blooming boughs fell, one by one, 
Before the lightning’s breath; 

I am a flower, some wayward child 
Snatched from the sunny brae, 

A moment pressed in rapture wild, 
Then flung in scorn away. 

1 am a swan, whose snowy side 
Has caught some archer’s eye, 

While sailing on the dimpled tide, 
The soul of life and joy; 

The arrow finds her buoyant wings, 
Her sisters soar the skies, 

ler own lone elegy she sings, 
And, in the music, dies. 


Fays are liable to human passions—have loved and 
been crossed in love. ‘The character of the verses, 
therefore, could not reassure the hearts of the Glencoe- 
men, or prevent them from thrilling with indetinable 
emotion; and they stood in silence, listening to the 
approaching minstrel, gazing intensely down the vista 
ainong the rocks, and concentrating their native cou- 
rage to the high resolve of maintaining, in the hour of 
danger and of doubt, the firmness and the attitude 
which characterised their race—for danger and doubt 
powerfully marked the feeling which arose from their 
conviction, that the medium was now dissolving, and 
perhaps for ever, which had hitherto concealed from 
their sight the mysterious creatures of the invisible 
world. 

They could now distinctly observe that the mist was 
flowing back from around them, as if retiring to leave 
a sacred space for the approach of some being on whose 
defined cirele it seemed forbidden to encroach : and in 
a moment afterwards the Fay of Craig-fa-lairé appeared. 
The outline of her form was but imperfectly seen amid 
the ambient flow of the green and ample robe in which 
she was enveloped; but her snowy bosom, and face 
beaming with supernal beauty, were partially seen 
through the floating ringlets of golden hair that spread 
and played, like a bright stream of vapour, around her 
neck and shoulders. Her sublime attitude, gliding 
in all the loveliness of ethereal motion on the wings 
of the breathing air, the beautiful herd of hinds with 
which she was accompanied, and to which she sung: 
the celestial power and pathos of her voice, and the 
wild and dimly visible character of the scene around, 
left on the hearts of the Glencoemen an impression 
never to be effaced. They stood spell-bound at the 





sight; but ere the Fay had even disappeared over tha 
hill, the strong impulse of inveterate habit seized on 
the heart of Allan, and snatching his Spanish piece 
from the ground, he levelled it at the snow-white hind 
which seemed to lead the herd, and shot her through 
the heart! The scream of the Fay, powerfully eon. 
trasted with the previous music of her voice, was, for y 
moment, heard above the thousand echoes awaked 
among the cliffs by the report of the gun, and on the 
instant she and the whole herd had vanished from their 
sight. 

“The sounds had scarcely died away ere the Glen. 
coemen felt appalled by the deed committed by Allan, 
Such a deadly offence to the Fay as the killing of a 
white hind was never known to have escaped her re. 
tributive vengeance ; and they accordingly experienced 
such superstitious dread as induced them to hasten 
from the scene of his rashness with accelerated steps, 

They had scarcely descended the precipices, and 
entered on the plain, when the trail of the chase was 
again discovered, bearing, as they expected, directly 
for Benaler, and the shortening bounds of the stag, 
compared to those of Oscar, promised a vigorous ter- 
mination to the chase. Every thought but this last 
was soon banished from the hearts of the Glencoemen; 
and they flew over the plain with unabated enthusiasm 
and speed. ; 

As they approached a deep and frowning moss-hag, 
which was now deserted by the mountain-spate by 
which it had been caused, they perceived, by the in- 
creased extent of the hart’s bounds, that he had put 
forth all his vigour to gain it, with the view of again 
escaping to bay. Leaping over the hag, they accord. 
ingly found, from the ploughed-up state of the ground, 
in front of a channelly part of the bank, that a severe 
conflict had here taken place ; but Oscar and the hart 
were nowhere to be seen, and they at length discovered, 
by the marks of a few desperate bounds, that he had 
again trusted to his speed. 

There was a considerable extent of the same dry, 
mossy plain, however, still between them and the hard, 
rocky base of Benaler, and the hunters conceived, 
‘unless Oscar had been again wounded in this last con- 
flict, that the hart could not escape. They accordingly 
again stretched themselves forward on the trail, and 
soon came to the place where the last and final straggle 
took place. 

Following the trail for about a hundred paces, they 
came suddenly to the brink of a deep, verdant, basin-like 
hollow,which had beenformed bythe escape of the mossy 
water through some under-ground aperture in the rock ; 
and here they found the hart and Oscar lying motion- 
less side by side—the former dead, but the other only 
wounded and exhausted. Angus leaped in to his as- 
sistance, and soon bore him in his arms to the bank; 
when their wild who-hoop of triumph rung far and 
wide over the hills. 

At the above period, the breaking up of the quarry 
was attended by ceremonies resembling the religious 
sacrifices of the Greeks and Romans. Every gallant 
bird of prey was considered entitled to, and religiousty 
received, its allotted perquisite; and the mysterious 
speed with which they assembled at the scene of the 
fallen deer, if it did not originate, was well calculated 
to perpetuate the observance. The knife had seareely 
gleamed in the hand of Allan when they began''to 
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make their. appearance. The eagle, taking his flight | 
from. the lofty peaks of Craiguana, wheeled in airy) 
eircles over their heads, while all kinds of hawks and | 
ravens assembled in hundreds around them. ‘Their re- | 
ive portions of the offals having been laid out for | 


them by Allan, the stag was carefully covered up, and || 


|‘ and will try ; 


they moved forward (the day being now too far spent | 
for their return to Aberarder) to pass the night in a 
shieling well known to Allau, in a wild glen on the | 
side of Benaler. | 
Ere they had arrived at the shealing, the night de- 
seended on the hills, in clouds and storms; but finding 
a considerable quantity of dried fir-roots in the bothy, 
together with some long beams of green timber, the “y | 
were enabled instantly to kindle a sparkling and cheer- | 
ful fire. They now, ‘therefore, applied themselves to | 
the task of cooking their venison steaks, by running 
them up on wooden pins, the ends of which Tested on | 
the greenwood rafters, extended across the fire. While | 
thus employed, strange as it may appear to the reader, | 
they realised in a high degree those feelings of gratu- | 
lation and enjoyment usually felt at heart by the | 
wanderer among the desert wilds of the Highlands, | 
when he finds himeelf beside a blazing fire, and in | 
sight of a savoury supper, in the snug shealing, while | 
the howling w inds and the plashy rains are exhausting | 
themselves on the outside. | 
Supper being over, and the cheerful horn having | 
circulated once or twice around the coverless board, | 
Angus asked his friend if their day’s sport had realised | 
his lofty ideas of a gallant stag and a noble greyhound? 
“Will you now confess,’’ he continued, “that you never 
had the match of Oscar in Glencoe ?’’ “He is a 
splendid hound,” replied Allan, with the unenvying | 
euthusiasm of a true sportsman; “but we must not | 
forget the celebrated cu dan of Donald, son of Findlay, | 
which was known to kill his deer on the side of Bua- 


! 
| 


chail Etive,” (7. e. the Aerd of Glenetive.) “I have | 
scarcely enough of faith to believe that. But was | 


Donald a native of Glenetive ?” “He was. Have | 
you never heard of his wonderful archery in the royal | 
forest of Dalness and Coriba, when he fell into the | 
hands of Ardchattan and his keepers?” ‘No; I cer-| 
tainly have not.” “Fy! you Glenetive Macdonalds 
are becoming poor traditionists. You should place 
yourselves under the tuition of his namesakes, the | 
Rankines, that the deeds of your renowned ancestors, | 
orally communicated by father to son, may revive the, 
declining spirit of the race. 
“ Macian leidh, of Ardchattan, had, at one time, ob- | 
tained a charter of the lands belonging to our clan in| 
Glenetive, and became chief forester, under Argyle ; for 
it was long held a disgrace by the patriarchal clans, | 
as it still is, to accept charters and sink into vassalage, | 
as had been long previously doue by the Campbells’ 
aud other clans. Well, Donald, to whom deer-stalking 
Was as precious as the air he breathed, was thus de- 
prived of his usual privileges in the royal forest ; and, 
heing inveterate in his habit, and fearless in his cha- 
racter, he became an eternal annoyance to Ardchattan 
aud his keepers. At length, as ill-luck would have it, 
Donald was caught by a strong party which had been 
watching for him, while he was ensconced behind a 
rock, waiting patiently for a noble stag that was com- 
ing slowly up the face of the hill. Oue of the foresters 








bad his ditk at Douald’s breast, ready te stab him, 


when Ardchattan, anxious to test his extraordinary 
'|dexterity in archery, said, ‘Now, Donald, you have 
long been the pest of the forest, and of my people ; 
but if you will shoot that stag through his far eye, 1 
will forgive you once more.’ ‘I have done a greater 
feat for a smaller gift,’ replied Donald, dauntlessly, 
but you and your men must keep quict 
and hold back, while I advance to yon fissure in the 
cliff, lest you alarm the deer.” This was agreed to; 
Ardchattan not being aware that the fissure in the cliff 
was Donald’s usual passage from the almost inaccess- 
ible position in which they found him. Placing him- 
self close to the fissure, Donald snatched a blade of 
grass from the rock, aud, applying it to his lips, imi- 
tated the call of the hind; when the stag raised his 
head, in a listening attitude, and looked most conve - 
uiently over his shoulder, and thus brought his far eve 
nearest the marksman, who instantly drew the arrow 
to its head. The shot proved true to the aim of the 
|| matchless archer; the stag fell, pierced through the 
Jeye, and, at the same moment, Donald disappeared 
through the fissure in the rock. 

“ Ardchattan and his party spread themselves in the 
pursuit of Donald—for it was never meant that he 
should be allowed to escape, as he well knew; but 
they little understood the man they had to deal with. 
A sudden thought entered into the head of Donald, 
and, stealing round the back of the rock, he stood high 
on a cliff in the opposite direction, drew another arrow 
to the head, and sent it through Ardchattan’s thigh. 
He then turned his face, and fled at full speed to 
Glencoe ; but the archers sent their shafts after him, 
and one of them took effect in his heel. Considering 
his painful state, running over the rocky hills, with 
an arrow sticking in his heel, he arrived in Glencoe 
in an incredibly short time. Sending his voice before 
him, on his approach to Achatriaden, the alarm was 
spread, and the old chieftain advanced to meet him. 
‘Fly! fly!’ cried Donald; ‘gather a party, and fly 
quickly, quickly, in pursuit of Campbell of Ardchattan. 
He was wounded in the royal forest ; and if you don't 
seize him before he has been carried out of Glenetive, 
carry him to the Cave of Corrigaval, and compel him 
to restore the lands of Dalness to its native clan, you 
are not worthy of the men from whom you are de- 
scended.’ 

“The chieftain obeyed, a party was gathered, Ard- 
chattan pursued, seized, carried to the Cave of Cor- 
rigaval, and the charter was destroyed, and the lands 
restored to the people to whom they of right belonged.” 

“ Donald is a different person, then, from the Brae- 
lochaber hunter and bard —the author of the poem of 
‘The Hunter and the Owl ?’”’ “Not at all. He was 
the author of ‘The Hunter and the Owl,’ and several 
other popular poems, still preserved among his clansmen 
of Glenetive. There are some who even believe that 
he is the author of ‘The Aged Bard's Desire ;’ but 
that is a mistake. The scene of both poems is placed 
among the hills on which we have this day haunted, and 
the same glens, lakes, rivers, and mountains, are men- 
tioned, by the same names, in both poems; but * The 
Aged Bard's Desire’ is not only aseribed, by tradition, 
to amuch more ancient date, but bears intrinsic evi- 
dence of its superior antiquiiy.’’ 

“ How is it that Donald, if a native of Glenetive 
bas left his mative hills, lakes, aud rivers unsupg, and 
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immortalised those of Braclochaber °” 


of Glenorchy,) she retired with him to her native place. 
Here the voung deer-stalker was brought up, with his 


maternal uncle, and cultivated his poetic genius among || 


the jofty race from whom it was inherited ; for his 


father’s people were more distinguished as historians 
than bards. He became, at a very early period of his 
life, the favourite of Macdonald of Keppoch, a dis- 
tinguished chieftain of that family of poets and of heroes: 


and it was with him and Cameron of Glenevis (who | 


was also lineally a Macdonald) that he had been hunt- 


ing on the day on which he composed his poem of || 


‘The Hunter and the Owl.’ ”’ 
‘‘ Pray tell me the tradition relative to the cireum- 
stances which suggested the poem, for I have heard 


you say that the bards of our country differed from the | 


“poets of Greece and Rome, in so far as they held it 
inconsistent with the dignity of the poetic office to 
invent imaginary characters, and to prostitute genius 
to the celebration of imaginary achievements.” “ Such 
was certainly the characteristic of the ancient bards of 
the Druidic orders. They held it necessary that their 
theme should be founded on fact, and their characters 
drawn from the life; but, in treating the subject, they 
allowed full play to feeling and imagination. And, as 
real events and real characters are not Jess various or 
less interesting than fictitious, their poetry is equally 
as well calculated to move the heart, and to fascinate 
the imagination, as the poetry of Greece or Rome; 
while it is at once historically valuable, and much more 
chaste and consistent with the dignity of human nature, 
and the improvement of the human race. 

“At the time at which the poem of the ‘ Hunter 
and the Owl’ was composed, the Keppoch family resided 
in a castle built on an artificial island in Lochtreig, the 
remains of which, and of the now fallen casile, are still 
to be seen. The bhoat-house, opposite to the castle, 
had been allowed to fall into decay even then; aud 
Donald, who was in the habit of separating from his 
party, and wandering alone among the hills, arrived at 


it alter Keppoch, Glenevis, and the rest, had crossed || 
By some oversight, there was no boat | 

! 
|, consequently, to} 


to the ca: tle. 
sent back for Donald, and he ha 
remzin in the boat-house for a considerable time. In 
the meantime a solitary owl took possession also of the 


premises, and furnished a hint for their conversation, | 


in which the bard has embodied much of the traditional 
lcre of the district, and portrared many striking fea- 
tures of Highland scenery and manners. 

“ After Donald had entered the castle, he expressed 
h's displeasure at the apparent neglect he had met 
with, in the following verses :— 


DONALD, 


The soul's fair gifts are ours from ace to age: 
sare. 


Her pleasing thoughts, and her reflections 
Endear us, living, and embalm, when dead. 
In hearts which consecrate the light we shed! 


While the rich boor—my scorn of human kind— 


Gross in his manners, grosser in his mind, 
Leaves but a bubble to his thrift 
Whose eager grasp soon proves "tis empty air. 
Throw wide thy gates then, chief, to wealth’s broad pride, 
Donald contents him with the mountain’s side ! 


less heir, 


“His mother 
was of the Keppoch family, and, while he was yet an 
infant, (his father having been killed in a skirmish be- 
tween the Macdonalds of Glencoe and the Campbells 
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THE CHIEP’S REPLY. 


Macfindlay, master of soft lays and lyres, 

Whose social converse never fails, nor tires! 

Son of the mountain wild, and winding glen, 
Whose shafts in thousands the red deer have slain ' 
Welcome art thou, *bove all my honour’d guests, 
‘hou high-born hero, to my hall of feasts! 


1 
| 
| 





' 








| 
“Donald had not followed a profitable profession, 
|| He was a professed hunter, and despised the attention 
|}or consequence which wealth aloue might purchase, 
'|A wealthy boor, at that period a rare monster in the 
|| Highlands, had, from the genuine hospitality of Rep. 
|poch, been that day feasted in the castle, while Donald 
'}was cooling his heels in the boat-house ; and the cir. 
'lecumstance added a little to his feeling of indignation, 
| He accordingly addressed the above lines to Keppoch, 
‘the moment he entered the castle; but was appeased 
by the chiefs reply.” 

“If [ remember well, Donald was crossed in love, 
}in his younger days, and composed some tender verses 
Do you recollect, and will you do me 
*T do; and shall recite 





on the subject. 
the favour to recite them ? ” 
them with much pleasure :-— 


Mary, farewell! break, if thou list, my heart ; 
ilope has expir’d, I leave thee—I depart ! 
This lonely wish must now content my breast — 


Marv, be thou ever blest! 
. 





Be thou, sweet 


In t 
Still must thy image in my soul remain ; 

Thy pleasing smile, thy warm, thy melting eve, 
Inspiring love, or sympathy, or joy. 


il, in danger, poverty, and pain, 


The bosom, rising slowly on the sight, 

A breathing throne of loveliness and light! 

The pliant neck, which beamy gems infold 

*Mid flowing locks, that seem the smoke of gold! 





The form, whose perfect shape, and graceful air, 
Moving, breathes rapture into dark despair ; 

Or, swimming light the inazy measure through, 
Makes every heart beat high, and every eye pursue. 


But farewell! Mary—wheresoe’er thou mov’st 
Bright smile the landscapes, for their smile thon lov’st ; 
High “soar the larks, thou lov’st their fluttering wing ; 
Sweet be their song, thou lov’st to hear them sing! 


Around her footsteps drop, ye pearly dews, 

And bathe the flowers ; she loves their lovely hues — 
She loves them, for they breathe the breath of God, 
And raise the soul in thought to His abode! 


But farewell! Mary—-can I wish thine eve 
Bath’d in a tear I may not live to dry ? 

‘Thy God reveals pure bliss to those alone 
Who feel the woes of others as their own,’ 


m s e 


aK Fs 3 


* 


When my lone heart is dead to love and woe, 
And the green turf is all it owns below, 
Approach that tarf—let fall one pitying tear— 
And say, ‘ A tender, constant friend, sleeps here.’ 


” 


|| “These verses,” observed Angus, “are indeed very 
| touching, and it is almost a pity that the feelings they 
express were not a reality. You say that the bards 
of the Highlands rejected mere fiction in their poetry, 
yet those very verses are mere fiction, for I have heard 
it stated, on good traditional authority, that Donald, 
instead of dying in despair, had married in Braelochaber, 
and brought his love romance to a most prosaic conclu- 
sion by begetting sons and daughters!” 

“True it is that hedid so. Nevertheless, that does 
not militate against my statement; for Donald was 


crossed in love, Mr, Critic, and the verses, therefore, 
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are founded in fact, and give, I have no doubt, only} 
the real picture of his feelings and thoughts at the} 
time. ‘This is exactly what I meant to describe as the | 
characteristic of ancient Gaelic poetry. Every poem’ 
must be (according to the Druids) not only founded | 
in fact, but its every character, scene, and deed, must | 
be reconcileable to the verity of the history or tale it 
relates. But, at the same time, the dignified and 
strict morality of the Druids permitted, nay, encour- 
aged, every embellishment calculated to move the heart | 
and to captivate the imagination ; but no deviation | 
from truth and nature. | 

“Donald, when he was old, and blind, ‘ under the} 
conquest of age,’ as he himself expresses it, was left 
at Fersat, then one of the winter /owzs of the clan, 
attended by his grandaughter, while all the rest of 
the family had ascended to their sumer shielings on’ 
the mountains. le had long and fondly cherished 
the belief, founded on the promise of some spirit of 
the hills, that he would kill one deer more before he 
died. ‘To this belief he seemed to cling, as if it con- 
stituted his last tie to existence; and it was now to 
be verified by a singular accident—for, one morning, 
while brooding over the joys of former days, aud re-' 
citing a tale of successful deer-hunting to the lassie, 
his ears were assailed by some unaccountable noise, 
at the back of the house. ‘Look out, my Fawn!’ 
exclaimed Donald, ‘ and see what is the cause of that 
noise.” The lassie ran out, but returned in a moment, 
crying that a stag had got his antlers entangled in the 
ear; and that, in struggling to set himself free, and 
escape, he was ‘sometimes rolling over with, and some- 
times dragging it along the field. ‘My bow and 
arrow,’ cried Donald, ‘aud lead ine forth with speed.’ 
This order was promptly complied with, and the blind 
old deer-stalker, led forth by the hand of a child, drew 
his last shaft at the sound, and killed the last of his 
deer! He requested, on his death-bed, that the skin 
of this deer, which he had got carefully dressed and 
preserved for that purpose, should be used as his 
winding-sheet; that he should be buried in Kilkaril, 
and his face turned to his beloved Craiguana—direc- 
tions which were piously and literally complied with.” 

“T never had the pleasure of hearing the poem of 
‘The Hunter and the Owl,’ excepting once ; and it 
was then recited by a fair Badenoch lady, who neither | 
understood nor felt the bard’s meaning; and who was 
yet so persuaded that she did, that she occupied more 
space with her own version or dissertation on the sub- 
ject, than in the recitation of the poem itself. I should, | 
therefore, like very much to hear a few stanzas of it. 
from you, feeling convinced that you will preserve the | 
poetry of the original in your recitation.”’ 

“With all my heart,” replied Allan, “ provided that 
you promise not to fail asleep, as you lately did, in 
the shieling of Bencrulaist, leaving me to repeat every 
line of the ‘ Aged Bard’s Desire,’ and my own inimitable 
remarks on its beauties, before I discovered that I was 
minus a listener.” 

“T promise to eseape the sin of not listening, on 
the condition that you avoid your old sin of lecturing, 


i 


for I had enough of that, on this subject, from my fair | 


Badenoch friend.” 


HUNTER, 
Poor owl of Strone, this ruin, lorn and drear, 








Is a sad shade for age’s dark decline ; 


Yet, if thy sorrowing tale I rightly hear, 
Dongal thou'st seen, and better days were thine ? 


OWL. 


Behold yon oak, which towers above the glade, 
On many a fleeting age "t has looked with scorn ; 
I have seen the day when scarce his tender head 
Above the yellow, dwariish moss was borne. 


I've seen the Brehon’s bold and stately son ; 
Fergus, the great in arms, I also knew ; 
And grey-hair’d Torradan of echoing Strone— 

Leaders of armies —warriors stern and true, 


Alastair Carra often have I seen 
Clearing resounding forests with his band ; 
He was a gay and courteous man I ween, 
Social at feasts, and glorious in command. 


And his successor, Angus, too, ’'ve known— 

A chief still valued in his eclan’s esteem— 
For rural arts he earned his renown, 

And built yon mill on Eara’s winding stream. 


HUNTER. 
Lone creature! surely thou art feail and old ; 
Hie thee. for absolution, to the priest . 
First let thy various tales with truth be told 
And syne thy thoughts and actings be coulest. 
OWL. 
I never thieved—I never told a lie, 
Nor broke into a consecrated place ; 
Poor though I live, in innoceace I'll die, 
A harmless carline of a harmless race. 
IUNTER, 
But thou hast known some chiefs of lofty name, 
Who from their people gained the meed of praise ; 
Rehearse their actions in the field of fame, 
Their lofty deeds and their immortal lays. 
OWL. 
Oh! many a Nortlman’s raid and patriot deed 
Lochaber witnessed in her days of woe ; 
But who would shield the carline’s helmless hend, 
If, "midst the strife, she showed her threatening brow ? 
When loud was heard the war-ery and the fray, 
And rescued forays scattered o’er the wild, 
I've spread my wings and lightly flew away 
Where peace and quiet in fair Creguana smiled, 
HUNTER, 
© Creg of joy! Creguana of my heart! 
In which | passed my youth’s exulting day ; 
Creg of the swiftly-bounding hind and hart! 
Creg where the warblers breathe their earliest Jay ! 
Long has it been my glowing heart's delight 
To try my speed among thy mountains grey, 
Following the noble stag’s resounding flight 
Till ali thy rocks replied to hoands at bay. 
Sweet are thy eagles in their flight sublime ; 
Sweet are thy swans; and thrushes, when they wake 
Their lays of love; bat sweeter far thy chime, 


My speckled fawn, amid thy sheltering brake ! 
“ By heavens, the fellow is asleep!” exclaimed Allan, 


suddenly detecting the somnolence of his friend, “ at 
the very moment at which Donald, fired by the recol- 
lection of his hunting days and favourite mountains, 
yields himself wholly up to his enthusiasm, and tra- 
vels over every favourite haunt of the deer, 
and describing every mountain with the eye of the poet 
and the feelings of the patriot! If some heavy-headed 
Campbell has not been intimate with thy ; God 
forgive my raillery!—what awful sounds!” 
Allan had laid his hand on the shoulder of his friend, 
to awake him, but was unheeded, It seemed as if the 
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376 
melancholy eoroxach which terminated his sarcasm had 


deprived him of the power of exerting himself, and he 
stood for a moment in that state Zz helpless agony 
sometimes experienced under the influence of a pain- 
ful dream, when the soul /ze/s conscious of the delu- 
sion, and its want of power to break the spell. He 


could hear a gushing noise, resembling that of a stream | 


that had burst its banks, descending the hill and ap- 
proaching the bothy; while the same dirge-like voice, 
breaking forth at solemn intervals, poured forth these 
words :—‘“ Wail through the narrow glen! They 
come! they come! they come!” 

Angus Mor continued in the same trance-like sleep, 
but not so Oscar. He sprang on the heather mattress 
on which his master reclined, with a furious growl, 
and stood over him, watching, and in the attitude of 
springing at, the door, but in a state of excitement which 
more resembled the frenzy of terror than the energy 
of his usually fierce courage and determination. The 

-ereaking and crazy door sprang suddenly open, and a 
cloud-like form, gigantic and hideous, huddled itself 
forward into the bothy, and crouched opposite to 
Allan; and, with an appalling leer of recognition, 
spread its large paws over the fire to enjoy the warmth 
they seemed so much to require. In this position she 
remained for a moment immovable; when, just as 
Oscar’s growl became convulsively violent, and he was 
in the act of springing upon her, across the fire, her 
body started at once to its terrific height, with a jerk 
resembling that of a well bent bow escaping the bon- 
dage of its snapped string; and bending forward above 
Allan, with her head touching the roof, she cried, in 
her supernatural and yelling voice, “Tie the dog, 
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Allan! tie the dog!” But Allan, thongh appalled 
at the first by her horrific appearance and petrifying 

voice, was restored to his presence of mind by, ~. 
threatening gesture and command. He instantly 
sprang to his feet, and snatching his dirk from its 
sheath, pointed it at her breast, replying, calmly but 
sternly, “‘I invoke the presence of the living God be. 
| tween us, and neither fear nor obey your commands !” 
| Her red eye glared malignly in his face, her armed 
mouth opened from ear to ear, she stooped forward ag 
| if to snatch him up in her hand; and then, as if struck 
by a sudden thought, she broke into an eldritch laugh, 
‘while she hissed these words in his ears :—*Thoy 
shalt see it! thou shalt see it! thou shalt see it! 
|The sacked cottage, the burned hamlet, the strong 
‘and the brave of thy doomed race sinking without 
| resistance in their own blood, the pure and the lovely 
| dragged in ruffian arms, or flying from impure violence 
to the clefts of the rocks or “the bosoms of the snow- 
wreaths and the lakes! With thy proud and geue- 
rous heart uncooled, untamed—thy strong and expert 
arm unshrunk, unwithered—thou shalt gaze at the 
melting sight, impotent to relieve, powerless to re- 
venge!’? After having uttered these denunciations, 











with gestures of malignant triumph, more easily ima- 


'gined than described, she resumed her crouching atti- 
| tude, 


and huddled herself out at the door. But the 
same appalling dirge—‘ Wail through the narrow 
glen! They come! they come! they come!’’—ut- 
tered in the same petrifying tones, continued to ring 
in Allan’s ears, until her voice seemed to dissolve itself 
in the tempest-invoked echoes of the towering cliffs 





| 


which surrounded the shieling. 





THE NEME 

Ir is not often our practice to notice at length 
books exclusively devoted to the discussion of re- 
ligious opinions, but the appearance of the “ Ne- 
mesis of Faith’ permits a deviation from ordinary 
practice. 
pered minds have long been impregnating the moral 
and religious atmosphere with pestilential specula- 


tions, its advent would have excited but little notice | 


and no surprise. Here, on the contrary, where 
onee, perhaps, in half a century some perverted in- 
tellect discolours the lucid current of our literature, 
such a turbid infusion generally creates astonish- 
ment and indignation. Men feeling themselves, 
and all they hold dearest, boldly aspersed, look for 
an echo of their sentiments from every man con- 


In Germany and France, where distem- 





nected with the press, wad, conversant with the in- | 


terdependencies of things, can appreciate the bane- | 
ful effects of such a publicat ion on the ereed and | 
morals of the people, the professions and institutes | 
of the country. Had it emanated from a quarter less 
influential, and been likely to attain little notoriety, 
we should have left it, 
glide into merited oblivion. But, written by aman 
in holy orders, a fellow of Exeter College, a good 
scholar, of some intellectual grasp, and re cently 
appointed by the Council of University College, 


like others of its class, to! 








London, to the he -adship of a large and 1 important 





* “The Nenad of Faith, ” by ILA, Fronde, AM., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, 
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seminary in Hobart Town, it is certain to obtain 4 
very extensive circulation. To doubt is a necessity 
from which no thinker can escape. By his very 
constitution he is compelled to it. But no thinker, 
worthy of the name, can rest satisfied there. He 
knows there must be truth somewhere, and truth 
discoverable by him, since he consciously possesses 
those faculties of cognition which God must have 
bestowed for the end to which they are so manifestly 
adapted. Doubt, therefore, is to him a beginning, 
not a conclusion—a mean, not an end—a starting 
post, not a goal. He thinks away every propo- 
sition he has been taught to believe, that he may 
resume all that will abide the touchstone of his 
rigorous analysis and inflexible synthesis. He re- 
duces his mind, with the exception of the first 
'|truths, which no power can obliterate, to a mere 
tabula rasa, that thereon he may engrave, in regu- 
lar series, as with an iron pen, the utterances of eter- 
nal truth. He descends into darkness that he may 
ascend into light. He empties his intellectual 
wardrode of every habiliment, that he may reple- 
nish it with nothing but the best and the richest 
apparel. He discredits everything that he may 
grasp all the attainable eredendo, This, and this — 
alone, is the art of doubting well, an art which we — 
are glad to think multitudes of minds, at least in 
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this country, have successfully acquired and fre-|{ but slenderly acquainted with the themes it handles, 


exercised. 
Now, Mr: Fronde, whom we cannot separate from 


Markam Sutherland, the hero of his book, seems to || 

the descendant faculty of negation in a re-| 
markable degree. Hesinks with the utmost facility, | 
put, unfortunately, he is sadly defective in the ascend- 
ant power of probation. Once down, he is down for | 
ever. His air-bag is but a semi-imitation of the 
piscatory arrangment. Perhaps he had some in- 
tention of remounting, but there he is still at the 
bottom, and for aught we can see to the contrary, | 
there he is likely to remain. Surely such a type’ 
of intellect is little caleulated 

“ Pandere res altA terrA et caligine mersas.” 


From what has been said it, will be observed that 
two processes are employed in all successful inves 
tigation, a negative and a positive. To the former 
almost every man is competent, but to the latter 
both a luminous intellect and a rectified heart are 
absolutclyindispensable. Mr. Fronde has attempted 
to grapple with the deepest problems with which 
the human mind can be engaged, and his conquests, 
we regret to say, are by no means great. His book, | 
on a cursory perusal, from its confident dogmatism, | 
boldness of statement, and vigour of style, does not 
seem to indicate any very great lack of head; and 
in every page, as we are literally deluged with the | 
overflowings of benevolent sentiment, we cannot | 
but think that he possesses a prodigious heart, 
beating at a rate of not much less than a hun-. 
dred per minuté for the welfare of the species. A. 
little closer inspection, however, serves very mate- | | 
rially to modify this impression. The shadow of aj 
would-be Carlyle gradually ascends. Spasmodic | 
efforts to think like that celebrated writer painfully | 
appear. The shadow, as it develops, reveals but) 
the shadow of a shade, and the efforts produce but) 


a humiliating abortion—anascitur ridiculus mus, | 
The style alone is successful, and perhaps on this | 
score the majority of our readers will not be dis- 
posed very cordially to congratulate him. The) 
work is divided into four parts: primo, a series of 
letters addressed by a sceptical young student, 
named Markham Sutherland, just returned from 
college, having passed through a distinguished 
curriculum, to a friend who is more than tinged 

withsympathetic sentiments; secundo, fragmentary | 
thoughts ; tertio, confessions of a sceptic; and, | 
quarto, a narrative of events in Italy. The letters}. 
are intended to portray the workings of a talented |, 
intellect on the affairs of the world in general, aah 
the great fundamentals of Biblical Christianity in| 
particular. Lawyers, physicians, and clergymen, | 
the canonicity of the sacred books, the doctrines of | 
inspiration and future punishments, the divinity of | 
our Lord, the veracity of the apostles, and Bible | 
societies, are severally canvassed, and indiscrimi- | 
nately impugned in succession, and that in a tone 
80 petulant and characteristic of juvenile arrogance, 
and in language so violent and unmeasured, that 
pity is provoked for his weakness, astonishment at 
his audacity, and indignation at his reckless pro- |! 
fanity. His weakness is that of an ambitious in- || 


; 
' 





' 





tellect capable of struggling, for a while, of conquer- 


ing, never; his audacity that of an understanding 





terminus chaoticus ad quem, 


|| more conversant with German rationalism and the 


literature of Greece and Rome than the massive 
monuments of Anglican, Genevese, and Scottish 
divinity. His reckless profanity that of a heart 
which, notwithstanding all his protestations to the 
contrary, is utterly inept to clothe a spiritual subject 
with that awful solemnity with which every man 
of fine moral perceptions will invariably invest it. 
The ** Nemesis of Faith,” wide as is the sweep of 
its scepticism, raises no question that has not been 
repeatedly answered, starts no difficulty that has 
not been frequently solved, and that to the satisfac- 


| tion of intellects infinitely greater than the ei-devant 


Fellow of Exeter College, who only 
“Gleans the blunted shafts that have recoiled, 
And aims them at the shield of Truth again.” 

There is one consideration which influenced us 
much in condemning the book. During the literary, 
and especially the theological career of every young 
man of talent and probity with whom we are ac- 


| quainted, the same doubts have been often expressed 
|respecting the identical articles of belief which 


Mr. Fronde assails, though in a far different tone 
and spirit ; and, in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, we defy him to prove the contrary, even with 
regard to the students of the English Church, for 
whom he has such a supreme contempt. After 
these young men had earnestly addressed themselves 
to the task of discovering the truth wherever it might 
be found, and had carefully studied with the circle 
of the Christian evidences, they came out from their 
closets with an irresistible and incradicable convie- 
tion that the God of the Bible was the only true 
God, and that the Bible was his veritable handi- 
work. For ourselves, we felt perfectly familiar with 
the geography of every district on his route; every 
landscape of thought was a terra cognita over which 


: 
we had frequently ranged; every station on the 


line was an old acquaintance, and from the very 
outset we descried distinctly in the distance the 
Now, if, instead of 
waiting a little longer at each position, and examin- 


| . . . . 
ing more accurately its cireumjacent phenomena, 


we had hurried to the press with our crude, juvenile, 


| . . . . 
and defective induction, upon which we had reared 
a huge fabric of deductive inferences; or if we had, 


in maturer years, been instrumental in publishing 


‘such records--even though we should have had 


no hand in their authorship—what would the world 
have thought of the vanity, the folly, the pride, the 
presumption of such a procedure? And yet this is 
exactly what Fronde has sanctioned by promulgat- 
ing the correspondence of Markham Sutherland, 
With regard to the style of this part, we think 
it greatly inferior to the rest. Several broken 
metaphors, rude periods, ugly Carlyleisms, and a 
tolerable array of infelicitous phrases, could be in- 
dicated without much difficulty. Secuado, ** Frag- 
mentary Thoughts.’ These are introduced by a 
preface, which we suppose Mr. Fronde designs 
should be regarded either as his own produetion, or 
that of Arthur, the friend and correspondent of 
Sutherland. Perhaps Mr. Fronde himself alone 
covets the honour of our eulogiam, for we have to 


tell him it is the most impious, frontless piece of 
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writing we have seen for many years in the Eng- 
No atheist ever wrote more auda- 
The great author of the world is dragged 
to the bar of this pittering grasshopper, as the 


lish language. 
ciously. 


Saviour was before Pilate; and there he is crowned, 
like his son, with a wreath of thorns, and held up 
to the mockery of the universe he rules. We have 
hitherto intentionally refrained from giving any 
quotations, but, with the view of exhibiting the 
character of the whole monstrosity, we shall present 
a few extracts :— 

“1 think Nature,” says he, “if she interests herself much 
about her children, must often feel that she has brought beings 
into existence who have ao business here ; 
her work, and endure none of her farours ; whose life is only 
suffering, and whose action is one loag protes/ against the ¢//- 
Soresight which flung them into consciousness.” 

If, in the above passage, God is substituted for 
‘*¢ Nature,’ 


“Is but one grand effect, whose cause is God!” 


’ since she 


how horribly impious does it become! Again:— 


“Mrdie yay should be the maxim, and in future no colonists 


should be sent into this world who hare 100 much or 100 little of 


anything.” 
Thus proeceds this daring blasphemer for several 


pages, jocoscly dictating to the Supreme, Is it 


who can do none of 





| 


| 








possible that this cometary philosopher, who, if we | 


may believe himself, “has read a great deal of| 


English,” can have ever seen in a certain treatise 
“Of a state of Probation as intended for Moral 
Discipline and lmprovement ;” ‘‘ Of a state of Pro- 
bation as implying Trial, Difficulties, and Danger ;’’ 
““Ofthe Government of God considered as a Scheme 
or Constitution imperfectly comprehended?” He 
either has, or has not. If he has, to write as he 
has done involves the charge of a miserably imbecile 
intellect, or a wilfully dishonest heart, or both. 
If he has not, he writes before he has read sufii- 
ciently. 

As for the ‘*‘ Fragments” themselves, they are 
mere ebullitions of a mind fermenting in endless 
doubt and darkness. Deeply convinecd, however, 
as it should seem, that 

“ Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas,” 
he attempts to solve all the difficulties connected 
with the dogma of an Immanuel, and the origin of 
Christianity. In the sequel, we shall dispose of 
these questions. In the meantime, we regret we 
cannot say, with Lersius, 
“Scire tuum nilil est, nisi te scire hoe sciat alter:” 

as we should certainly not have beeu greatly dis- 
pleased had he, from the outset of his inquiries, 
adopted the principles and practice of Rosicrucius, 
He might then have smashed his lamp into a thou 
sand picces, and the world would not have been a 
whit the darker. 

** Confessions of a Sceptic.”’ 
well written. Its language is subdued, tender, me 
lancholy, aud affecting. It describes, with some 


truth and a large admixture of error, the feclings 
and fascinations of lhome—the carlier exercises of 
reason—the gradual progress from the great prin- 
ciples of Protestantism to the mystical dogmas of 
Puseyism, and thence to the barren, cheerless re- 


This part is really | 





gion of absolute Scepticism. 


The picture is touch- 
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ing, because often true; but most humiliating are 
the conclusions of this erratic mind, that Biblieg) 
Christianity is based on “ unreasoning reverence,» 
and her sacred institutes but products of humanity 
in weakness. Fronde’s idea of religion is completa 
in the idea of a God, about whose will, character, 
and ways, he knows almost nothing; and in whom 
he believes as a mysterious necessity existing some. 
where in the universe, but taking no care or cog. 
nizance of the insignificant children of men, or 
the ephemeral interests of human life. Poor se}g. 
tormented, self-isolated soul, he stands like some 
gaunt, roofiess ruin on the summit of a grim rock, 
exposed to the wild fury of the blast, and the shat- 
tering career of every storm, unnoticed, neglected 
aud alone. He feels his misery, he is conscious of 
his wretchedness, he bemoans his desolation, but he 
refuses to look to the only source of permanent 
peace. He will turn him to the scenes of unthink. 
ing infancy, when religion was a sentiment, not 
principle—an impression, not a conviction—and 
there, drowning consciousnessin the grave sweet mu- 
sic of “ the pealing organ,” the happy voice of “ the 
old familiar bells,” the vagrant prattle of the home 
circle on quiet Sabbath evenings, he tries to secure 
a complete abstraction for the present, and an utter 
oblivion of the future. But the present presses, 
the future comes; up then, we would exhort him, 
with your head from the grave of the past; contem- 
plate the present, and behold the future in the mirror 
of our holy religion, and the cravings of your insa- 
tiate soul shall be abundantly satisfied. We tell 
you our religion is not the religion of unreasoning 
childhood alone, though that it must be if childhood 
be natural, since it is the religion of nature’s God; 
it is also, and pre-eminently, the religion of ado. 
lescence, maturity, and old age. Itis the calm, 
beauteous joy of the infantine heart—the deep, in- 
telligent happiness of the perfect man, and the only 
halo that never departs from the serene brow of the 
ancient peasant and the hoary sage. It was the 
religion of the Past; it is the religion of the Pre- 
sent; it shall be the religion of the Future; it is 
the only stable fabric of Time ; it shall be the high 
habitation of Eternity. 

(Juarto, A Narrative of Events in Italy,’ De 
prived of health by intense mental distress, Mark- 
ham sets out for Italy, establishes himself on 
the banks of the lake of Como, where, returning 
one fine evening from a boating excursion, he acei- 
dentally encounters a beautiful young lady who had 
been sitting on the shore, listening with delight to 
the music of his flute, that had crept smoothly along 
the bosom of the waters. At his approach she rises, 
but, in turning to depart, lets fall some half-intelli- 
gible expressions of admiration and gratitude. The 
following evening a ecard is found on Markham’s 
table from Mr. Leonard, the husband of his fair 
auditor, inviting him to pay them a visit. They 
are an English family, caring little for the society 
the neighbourhood aflorded, and therefore anxiously 
seek the acquaintance of their countryman. As 
Leonard is a frank, unsuspicious English country 
gentleman, who preferred the field to the drawing- 
room, and Diana to the Muses, and went frequently 





a considerable distance from home, in pursuit of 
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his favourite amusements, our hero is eventually 
requested to take up his abode at the villa, where, 
as he was a ‘*pleasant companion, and talked 
poetry,” he seemed well adapted to amuse the 
lady in the absence of her lord. Leonard leaves ; 
his wife becomes deeply enamoured of Markham ; 
he responds ; they pass delightful days in each 
other’s society. The lake is frequently visited ; no 
one is permitted to accompany them in these ex- 
eursions except little Annie, the only child of Mrs. 
Leonard. On their return from one of these ex- 
eursions, Markham and Helen become so much oc- 
eupied with their own thoughts and feelings, that 
the child is forgotten, catehes cold, fevers, and dies. 
This secms a judgment from heaven on their inter- 
eourse. ‘The husband announces his return. Mrs. 
Leonard, distracted, proposes 4nelopement. Mark- 
ham struggles a while, but ultimately refuses, be- 
comes desperate, rushes out, with the intention of 


In the following remarks we have aothing to do 
with Mr. Fronde as an atheist, though several of 


[se , 2s 
| his statements imply some lurking suspicions of the 


i 


' 


nou-existence of a God, If he entertains these, 
we have done with him when we ask him to open 


his ears to the many-voiced creation, which, with 


its thorsand tongues, proclaims the name of God; 
we should leave him in his joyless isolation, believ- 


ing that, in the deep solitude of his soul, these 
accents will often be heard— 





destroying himself, and, while in the act of raising | 
the fatal phial to his lips, is suddenly arrested by 
the hand and voice of Mr. Mornington, an old col- 
lege friend, a member of the Romish Church. By 
his advice, Markhain enters a monastery, where, for 
a while, he seems soothed by the flattering unction 
of Popery. But his diseased mind breaks out afresh, 
planges him deeper and deeper into agony; and at 
las this miserable existence terminates in the hor- 


rors of despair. 

Mrs. Leonard dies in a convent, forgiven by her 
husband and loving Markham to the day of her 
death. ; 

Of Markham it is said, in conclusion, “ his new 
faith fabric had been reared upon the clouds of 
sudden, violent feeling, and no air castle was ever 
of more unabiding growth ; doubt soon sapped it, 
and remorse, not for what he had done, but for 
what he had not done; and amidst the wasted 
ruins of his life, where the bare, bleak soil was 
strewed with wrecked purposes and shattered creeds; 
with no hope to stay him, with no fear to raise the 
most dreary phantom beyond the grave, he sunk 
down into the barren waste, and the dry sands 
rolled over him where he lay ; and no living being 
was left behind him upon earth, who would not 
mourn over the day which brought life to Markham 
Sutherland. Of Mrs. Leonard, “whether from dead- 
ness of conscience, or from apathy or indifference, or | 
because of the unrepenting tenderness of her love, 
which never left her, (although they took care to tell 
her of Markham’s repentance), she still clung to her 
feeling for him as the best and most sacred of her 
life. She acknowledged a sin which they told her) 
was none, for she felt that she ought never to have | 
promised Leonard what she had; but Markham 
the loved, she must still love. Her love for him 
could not injure him. If he was happy in for- 
getting, in abjuring her, she was best pleased with 
what would best heal his sorrow.” 

This last part is interestingly written, and on 
that account all the more dangerous. It attracts 
ouly to destroy. Like the fabled apples, it is ex- 
ternally beautiful, while within there is nothing 
but bitter dust and ashes. It more than sanctions 





illegal love, and sheds a false and delusive light 
round the last and most horrible of crimes. 


that the phenomena resulting from his agenc: 


“ Methought the billows spoke, and told me of it ; 
The winds did sing it to me; and the thunder, 
That deep and dreadfal organ-pipe, pronounced 


The name ”’—of God! 


Our business with him is then as a theist alone: 
a theist, too, of a very peculiar description, for he 
seems to know little or nothing about the character 
of the being he fee/s must necessarily exist :— 

“Thus possessed of the simple idea of a great First Canse of 
all things, what can be gathered from the effect witnessed, re- 
specting the nature of the invisible efficient? Reason teaches 

bear certain 


exponent notes, or characters, by which the intelligent observer 
_may indactively ascend to the properties of which they are the 


miniature representation ; and that the possession of these pro- 
perties must involve, when contemplated by their possessor, a 
certain invariable subjective effect, and that this determinate 
subjective effect must be the final cause of their objective mani- 


| festation.” 


eternity. 


To illustrate and substantiate this reasoning :— 


“ Two ideas are found to be inseparable from the human mind, 
the ideas of time and space. Time and space are objective entities. 


Time exists, space exists, and that altogether independent of the 


subjective percipient, and totally distinct from it. In thinking 


of time, we are carried back through cycle after cyele of duration, 


until we find ourselves arrested, not by the discovery of its begin - 
ning, but by the imbecility of our own facuities—which, at a 
certain point, become perplexed and staggered by the prospect of 
an illimitable wilderness of ages. Here we are assailed and con 

founded with the idea of uncommencing time——of an unborn 
Baflied in the attempt to seize and define the past, we 
But there also, after advancing through 
innumerable lapses of duration, ‘to the utmost line that bounds 


rise into the futyre. 


|imagination’s flight,’ the spiritual pinion droops, and we stand 


' 
; 
' 


looking out dreamily upon-—what ?—npon the unceasing roll of 
billows chasing one another in endless progression towards a 
perpetually receding shore. Here we are met with the wildering 


idea of unending time-—of an undying eternity.” 


This eternity, we are conscious, is not a person, but 


a thing; and from the impossibility of grasping it, 


| shall be commensurate with itself. 


we feel that it belongs not to us, but must be re- 
ferred to a Being that can adequately conceive its 
magnitude, and whose existence las been, is, and 
K.ternity, there- 


fore, is not God, neither is God eternity, but God 


is eternal, 


In thinking of space, we ascend beyond 
the outermost star that lights its sublimities, and 


the eye still struggling upwards is at length bedim- 


med by the dark and darkening expanse, and for- 


cibly closed upon the planetless prospect of immen- 





li 





sity. We descend to the boundaries of the nether- 
most sphere, the farthest down in the deeps of space, 
and there, standing on the brink, plunge into the 
yawning abyss to an immeasurable depth, where 
we desery far away beneath a deep, immeasurably 
deeper still, where imagination is compelled to pause 
again, aud wrap the soul in the mighty shadow of 
immensity. Returned to our little planet whenee 
we started, we look around, on every side, but limit 
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there is none; all is vastitude, infinity, boundless 
space. Wecannot grasp space, therefore it belongs 
not to us, but to a Being that comprehends its am- 
plitude. Space is not a person, but a thing; not a 
basis, but an attribute; God is, therefore, not space, 
and space is not God, but God is immense. Fur- 
ther duration, whether regarded as past, present, 
or future, is always the same; and space, whether 
above, around, or beneath, is always the same. 
They are alike immutable; therefore the Being 
whose attributes they are is immutable. We have 
thus obtained the complex notion of God, invested 
with unbeginning, unending, and unchanging time; 


with illimitable, perimeterless, immutable space as | 


Hlis original, underived, and inalienable properties. 
Whatever other attributes, therefore, He may pos- 
sess, infinity, eternity, and immutability must cha- 
racterise and pervade them. Let us attempt the 
evolution of these attributes. 

There is a manifest congruity in the sciences with 
themselves, and with one another. This is affected 
by aseries of laws in regular progression. Each 
phenomenon in a particular province is produced 
and regulated by an antecedent cause, which cause 
itself becomes an effect of another cause, still higher 
in the scale of efficients, until at length we ascend 
by a rigid process of analysis to an ultimate law— 
a law, par excellence, to which all the others are 
subservient. Leaving this individual department 
of investigation, and widening the range of vision, 
we perceive that even thislaw, which was supreme 
in its own domain, becomes inferior to another in a 
larger sphere, still more extensive in authority, and 
still more general in its sway. This last is again 
superseded by what we would venture to term an 
autocratical law, to whose presidency all the others 
are subjected, and under whose command they are 
all subordinately marshalled. The discovery of this 
final formula suggests at once the existence, the 
unity, and the omnipresence of the Deity. The 
existence of a law, or rather of this law, Kar’ sZoxny, 
implies a lawgiver, and its absolute simplexity and 
universality demonstrate the oneness and ubiquity 
of its author. The discovery of this ultimate cause 
having given us unity as a property of the Divine 
nature, the combination of the same causes in the de- 
scending series producing, invariably, similar effects 
in similar circumstances, suggests the conception of 
design, of adaptation, the exact adjustment of 
means to ends, which involves the immediate 
regulating agency of wisdom. Further, these ef- 
ficients are found in the majority of cases to accom- 
plish beneficial results, and from the analogy of 
the greater number we are led to infer that, in the 
smaller, where a beneficial result is not at first 
sight, and even after long observation, apparent, 
were the whole of their multifarious and intricate 
relations fully understood, the same feature essen- 
tially would be discovered. This prompts the idea 
of benevolence. Again we observe huge masses 
of matter flung into space, and kept wheeling 
there in defined, uniform orbits, by the action of 
certain known forces. The projection of these 
bodies transcends our energies, and over these forcés 
we have no control. Hence the idea of indepen- 





dent power. Moreover, we find that both in the 
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natural and moral world a complete and unyary; 
system of rewards and punishments is established. 
We violate the laws of the physical structure, and 
we suffer; we disobey the dictates of conscience, 
and misery ensues, On the other hand, we eon. 
sult the principles of the material economy, and we 
are blessed with vigorous health ; we listen to the 
voice of the internal monitor, and we feel 8atisfac. 
tion ; and, should the trial be once and again, and 
repeatedly made, the results will be invariably 
identical. Nature can never deceive; what has 
been found will, ceteris paribus, be found again, 
Thus we obtain the idea of justice and veracity, 
From these reasonings we arrive at the conclusiog 
'that God is eternally, infinitely, and immutably 
one—-wise, benevolent, powerful, just, and true, 
Now, God cannot be eternally, infinitely, and im. 
mutably one, without loving unity; wise, without 
loving wisdom; benevolent, without loving beneyo. 
lence; powerful, without loving power ; just, with. 
out loving justice; true, without loving truth; 
which abstract qualities, constituting the ¢é sgiy 
xai ro ayatey, which reside essentially and originally 
in no other substratum in the universe but Himself 
alone. In loving all these attributes, He must love 
them as they exist in His own nature, and, since 
that nature is possessed of infinity, eternity, and 
immutability, that love, of which his own perfections 
are the objects, must be infinite, eternal, and im. 
mutable, both in kind and in degree. 

In fact, we can as easily perform any mental aet 
without consciousness as the Deity can possess any 
attribute without loving it. We think, and we 
know that we think; we remember, and we know 
that we remember; we hope, and we know that we 
hope ; God is just, as he loves his justice ; God is 
true, as he loves his truth ; God is good, as he 
loves his goodness. Thus love should seem not to 
be a separate attribute, but the necessary condition 
of all the attributes, just as consciousness is not a 
distinct faculty, but the indispensable condition 
under which all the others exist. From this illus- 
tration, the notion must not be entertained that we 
suppose the principle of love in God to correspond 
generically with consciousness in man, In short, 
that love is the consciousness of God. This cannot 
be, for God loves, as he must know that he loves, 
We suggest to illustrate, merely because in one re- 
markable feature they seein strikingly analogous, 
namely, in not being separate independent faculties 
or attributes, but the mere condition, without 
which these cannot operate and exist. 

Therefore, when the Deity dwelt alone amid the 
silence and solitude of the yet unvoiced and un- 
peopled universe, he must, by a necessity of nature, 
have loved his own infinite excellence with an in- 
finite love. But the love of that which is beautifal 
and good implies complacency in it, and this again 
involves a desire to manifest these qualities, arising 
not from any indigence or insufficiency in the hap- 
piness of their possessor without their conveyance, 
ad extra, but first and chiefly from his estimate of 
their supreme worth, and the glory that would 
thereby objectively surround them ; and, second] A 
and subordinately, from the knowledge that b 
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possessor of a single mind, would become the 
7 of innumerable other intelligent beings, 
avid even of irrational existences. The first of these, 
reason, without the least hesitation, pronounces to 
pe the only design which an infinite mind possessed 








sake, and because upon it depends the happiness 
of the individualor the species. Itsobject being right 
principles, it must be legitimate and proper to exer- 
cise it, and its exercise must occasion the growth 
of those principles, their diffusion in the one, their 


of infinite perfections can regard as worthy of being || extension to the many, and, as a final consumma- 
made his supreme, ultimate, and chief end; to which || tion, the good of the whole. The fallacy of this ob- 


the second is, though an end desirable for its own|| jection will, we think, be thoroughly established by 


sake, necessarily contributive and subordinate. In|/an example. An upright judge, in descending from 


fact, happiness in a creature is a medium of glory |! 


fo its source in the Creator. Those principles 
which exist in and constitute the blessedness of the 
divine nature have been unfolded to the creature that 
he may admire, love, and reflect them; and in 
doing so, he finds happiness as the invariable result ; 
on this happiness, flowing from the contempiation, 
love and imitation of what is amiable and excellent, | 


becomes a tributary to the mighty river of glory, | 





the tribunal, where he has been dispensing justice, 
turns his eye inwards with complacency upon those 
abstract principles of truth and righteousness which 


he has been embodying in his official decisions. In 
loving that truth and righteousness which he finds 


existing in his own mind, and which guided him 
to all his conclusions, can it be said that, in the 
illaudable sense of the phrase, he is performing an 
act of selfishness? Surely not; bat, further, let us 


that, formed by streams, from every region of mat- || imagine this judge to be free from all vice, and not 
ter and mind, rolls onwards to the throne of the) only so, but from all tendencies to it, stained by no 
Eternal. God is thus both the giver and the reci-|| spot of corruption, and without the remotest bias to 
pient; of him are all things, and to him are all|,evil, wholly, absolutely good, and, consequently, 
things. His own glory, therefore, must always be containing within himself the entire series of prin- 
the final end of all his counsels, works, and ways. || ciples which conscience approves—that all these 
Here, then, we think we have obtained a principle! belong to him by an original and inalienable right, 
by a rigid process of analytic reasoning which God | and, finally, that they exist in him in an infinite 
must, by a necessity of nature, invariably act upon,|;degree. In loving these, can we say that, in a 
which must ever be supreme in all his purposes and || bad sense, he is selfish? Surely not. On the con- 
plans, which must consequently be the original end| trary, we at once acknowledge the legitimacy of 
of creation, the guide of providence, the basis of | that self-complacency, and thenecessity, even should 
revelation, whether oral or written, and the per-| he continue to retain his character of making him- 
meating truth in every system of thought and ac-|) self his own end, in all he says and in all he does, 
tion, regulated and modelled by the divine stan- || because it would be infinitely worthy of such a per- 
dard. The glory of all that constitutes the perfect |, son to love himself—don’t start at the expression— 
character of Deity must be the great centre, towards!| we repeat it, to love himself for his own sake; and, 
which, all things, like so many different radii, must}! moreover, because, by so doing, he should most 
invariably converge. | effectually promote the happiness of all within the 

To this we can imagine an individual possessed} | circle of his influence. God, we have shown, is 
of the tender sensibilities of Mr. Fronde, objecting || such a person, therefore; he necessarily and jitly 
that, our principle, instead of being worthy of God,| loves himself, and regards himself as his chief ulti- 
and consistent with his character, it seems to con-| mate end. We think we may now rest in the fol- 
vey the idea of a selfish Deity, and to militate| lowing conclusion, that, since it is impossible for an 





against the universal benevolence of his nature. 
This is a plausible, but inconsiderable objection. It 
is built on the ambiguity and vulgar use of the 
term selfish. In one sense, selfishness is reprehen- 
sible, and never necessary ; in another, it is praise- 
worthy and always necessary. Selfishness is the 
love of self. Its legitimacy or illegitimacy must be 


infinitely perfect being to have an object of regard 
greater or worthier than himself, this regard must 
characterise all the emanations of his will, whatever 
form they may assume; inother words, when he reveals 
himself, his purpose must be the glory of himself— 
that his final end in self-manifestation must be self- 
glorification. Here, then, we are furnished by an 


determined by the nature of its object. If that sel/|| inflexible inductive process, capable of being tried 
be a complement of vicious qualities, then it is| by a vigorous synthesis, with a test from the field 
criminal to love it; but if it stand for a system of| of natural religion alone by which to examine the 
virtuous attributes, then it is right to love it. Now,| pretensions of every system of faith. If it has 
in man the principles of vice and virtue are com-| originated with God, he must be its alpha and its 
mingled, and contend with each other for dominion, || omega—the interests of the creature must be repre- 
If he love those which are good, and hate those|| sented as subordinate to a higher end, in the aceom- 
which are bad, then he is lawfully and laudably | plishment of which these are invariably secured, 
selfish, in proportion to the strength of his affec- 'as the immediate and necessary tendency of all its 


— 


tion for the one and his detestation and abhorrence 
of the other. Our moral sense approves of this 
selfishness, sanctions its cultivation, and stimulates 
ils progressive development; and had it as much 
power as authority, it would place in its hands the 
sovereignty of the world. Rational selfishness, or 
self-love, must be lawful, nay necessary, because 
it is fit that rectitude should be loved for its own 








doctrines and of all its duties must be to illustrate, 


to honour, to glorify those perfections which fill the 
scope of the infinite eye and possess the love of the 
infinite heart. If it donot propound, and through- 
out homologate this principle, but, on the contrary, 
if it advocate some inferior principle, then we are 


fully warranted to conclude that such a system is 


unworthy of God, and that, instead of being a com- 
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munication from heaven, it is a mere figment of 
man’s imagination, the product of a base and dis- 
honest speculator. 

Having thus established the position, that the 
embodiment of this abstract principle of natural 
religion is absolutely necessary to clothe a system 
of fuith with divine authority, and that it must in- 
fallibly occupy the most conspicuous place in a 
revelation that comes from God, we shall proceed 
to show what is the natural and inevitable tendency 
of this principle, when incorporated into a system 
of religious belief, for the purpose of making still 
more evident the validity of its claims to the office 
of an ultimate arbiter in‘all matters of faith. 

It is an old remark, which may be regarded as 
a fixed axiom, flowing from the laws of our mental 
constitution, that we possess an invincible and in- 
variable tendency to become. assimilated to the 
object we admire and love; that this assimilation 
is always in exact proportion to the frequency and 
force with which these emotions are experienced ; 
and that these feelings are repeated, and conse- 
quently strengthened, according to the degree of 
proximity in which we stand to their exciting 
cause. We have a friend,'}of honourable prin- 
ciples and blameless integrity ; we regard him with 
admiration. As our interviews become more fre- 
quent, and our acquaintance more intimate, our 
former sentiment is converted into esteem, and es- 
teem into love ; and love, preserving the faculties 
of mind and heart, close to and habitually contem- 
plating its favourite object, gradually, and without 
the least violence, effects a complete revolution in 
all our habits of thought and action, and ultimately, 
in many cases, moulds the whole character into 
perfect conformity to its model. Ii such be the 
natural effect of mind on mind when both are finite, 
we ought to expect the same res»lt in a much 
higher degree when the finite contemplates the in- 
finite—the soul of man the Soul of the Universe. 
Of all objects, that which receives our religious ho- 
mage must exercise the greatest influence upon our 
sentiments and conduct. We admire and love, in 
the highest degree, the being we intelligently re- 
verence and adore, ‘This admitted, it follows that 
whatever be His character, we will endcavour to 
regulate our own by the same standard. If that 
object present a faulty or defective nature, a soiled 
image of truth and morals, we will inevitably be 
stamped with the same features, and our life will 
be but a reflection of his. If, on the other hand. 
a Being is worshipped whose character is the sum 
of all excellence, the worshipper will conceive such 
an attachment to virtue, and such a hatred to vice, 
that the elevation of the whole man to the imma- 
culate model he contemplates will be the certain 
and glorious result. Now, the principle we recently 
laid down, when it enters into a code of religious 
truth, chains the eye to God as an infinitely great, 
wise, just, and good being, whose honour and 
glory is the last and chief end of all thought, of 
all feeling, and_of all action. It establishes a con- 
stant, immediate communication with the Deity. 





It permits not His absence from the mind for a; 


single moment. It negatives every effort to ey. 
‘clade Him from our motives. It plants Him in 
the very centre of the spiritual being—on the y 
‘throne of the heart— and commands with FeSistless 
authority an unquestioning obedience to His £0. 
vernment and laws. Modelled on a system per. 
vaded by such a principle, we must rise above the 
mean, sordid interests of vulgar selfishness to » 
sphere of elevated motive and high spiritual energy, 
where the grovelling pursuits of ordinary life are 
wholly unknown. God, being the grand end of 
everything, a beauty, a solemnity, a grandcur ang 
dignity will be thereby shed around even the com. 
-monest and humblest duties we perform. The mo. 
-narch may wield a sceptre, and the peasant guide 
a plough, but, if both are held with an eye to the 
glory of God, they are equal in the scale of moral 
worth, and are equally the objects of man’s admi. 
ration and God’s delight. Such being the natoyal 
effect of this principle, we recognise still more 
clearly its right to exercise supreme jurisdiction jn 
all matters of religious belief. If it have entered 
into a doctrinal code, it will be invariably produe.- 
tive of a pure and holy life in its adherents; and, 
if the professors of a religion exemplify the cha. 
racters of vice and immorality, we may be cer. 
tain that this-prime element of natural theism 
forms no part of their creed. Lut further—and 
perhaps this ought to have been stated first, as doe. 
trine is the basis of duty—not only will this prineiple 
secure a perfect stundard of ethics, it will impart an 
elevation, a consistency, and a harmony, to all the 
dogmatic announcements of the system. Noble in 
itself, supreme in its position, and monarchieal in 
its sway, it cannot fail to stamp all the subordinate 
characteristics with its own impress, A creed, 
therefore, of contradictions—a creed from whieh 
the most refined sentiments of humanity resiles— 
a creed whose doctrines infringe, in the smallest 
degree, on the glory and majesty of an infinite and 
all-periect being—ecan possess no genuine title to 
a divine original. 
We may now regard the following positions as 
fortified :—that this principle must exist, and be 
explicitly announced as the primary element, in 
every system of faith; and that, on this account, 
that system of faith must present a harmonious and 
elevated scheme of doctrine, a pure code of morality, 
illustrated and exemplified in the character and con- 
‘duct of its votaries, before its claims to be a revela- 
_tion from heaven can be allowed. 

The question thus becomes, has any system, 
possessing the great character or mark to which we 
have adverted, been ever promulgated to the world! 
Now we are prepared to prove that (the Bible 
uside) no such system has ever been, and from the 
principles of human nature, as made known to usin 
the history of our race, and by the testimony of our 
own familiar experience, that no such system can 
ever be, promulgated by the unaided intelligence of 
man. If we can succeed in establishing these 
statements, then the whole flimsy fabric of Mr. 
Fronde’s scepticism crumbles into ruins; and to 
this we shall address curselves in another article. 
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COLONIAL QUESTION—CANADA.—NO. IV. 


NEARLY twelve years ago, that is to say, in Au- 
ast 1837, an article in Yait’s Magazine, on the 
« Affairs of Canada and the Ministerial Bill,’’ com- 
menced in the following words :—* A struggle has| 
commenced between the British Ministry and Ca. 
pada,which, unless conciliafory measures be adopted, 
and some rash steps be retraced, can terminate only | 
in one way—the separation of that colony, as well as 
all the other North American colonies, from this 
country.’ And so on, with a slight change of dates | 
and circumstances, we might transcribe nearly the 
whole of those prophetic pages. The superficial 
characteristics of a long series of circumstances and | 
events may vary their aspects from time to time,and 
et retain and even develop more clearly the essea- 
tial characteristics of that sericsof events, In this 
colonial question the same essential characters dis- 
tinguish the British Ministerial policy of the present 
hour that marked the policy of 1837; to wit, exces. 
sive ignorance of the real circumstances of the dis- 
tant settlements for which the home Government | 
attempt to dictate, an overbearing obstinacy and 
persistence in errors arising out of that culpable 
ignorance. Party names may have changed, some 
of the men may have changed sides, but the essen- 
tiai features of the case remain the same—an official 
raania for forcing colonies to adopt measures origi- 
nated or sanctioned in Downing Street, and conse- 
quently more suitable for the state of society in this 
country than for that of a new country, thinly peo- | 
pled, and having all its energies directed by self-| 
relying, resolute men, anxious to make the best and 
the most of a new country, and who reject with in- | 
dignation the commands of a faction to surrender | 
their property, to confess themselves defeated, hum- 
bled, and repudiated by that very European Govern. | 
ment, which ten years ago they shed their blood to. 
uphold. 

We care little for party naimes; men in office | 
change their language and their policy on being | 
driven from power, the most arbitrary ministers | 
become a democratic opposition, while the most | 
noisy liberals, ‘‘in course of nature,” becoime the 
most despotic of ofiicials, Great changes in the 
character of parties work slowly in England, be- 
cause the state machinery is old-fashioned, of im- 
mense bulk and influence, and because the higher 
tone of political morality in this country will not 
long tolerate gross contradictions and inconsistencies 
in public men. We say, will not long tolerate in- | 
consistencies; because, although the people of Eng- 
land are very indulgent to their politicians, their 
inherent love of truth and honesty is sure to take 
eflect in the long run, and to hurl from power any 
set of men whose stock in trade, whose ministerial 
resources are chiefly made up of large promises at 
long dates, puffing advertisements, and second-hand 
goods (or obsolete ideas) showily refinished and 
made to look like new; from Porter and Wilson to 
Russell—from Russell to Peel—from the “ expedi- 
ency’’ man to Stanley—and from him to Bucking- 
ham—there are no new ideas, there is neither prac- 





tical nor philosophical originality to suggest a line 





| 


of policy, by which the paid managers of public 
affairs in London might meet with the recognised, 
though possibly unpaid representatives of colonial 
grievances; and, like business-men of ordinary ca- 
pacity, arrange the differences between this country 
and the colony. We deplore a want of men in 
power, able or willing to investigate this subject, 
with the same care and impartiality that any two 
gentlemen, appointed by any sporting club in the 
kingdom, would bestow on the settlement of a tri- 
vial dispute on the turf. 

It is a question on which party names do not 
throw any light whatever. The party names of 
Canada do not indicate the same ideas that are in- 
dicated here. ‘There is a war of races which has 
been protracted and aggravated, if not by the in- 


judicious conciliations to French petulence, has 


certainly been perpetuated and exasperated by that 
spirit of cold and haughty severity, aud great as- 
sumption of power, with which Britain has long 
been accustomed to treat her colonial children, 
Party names, we repeat, go for nothing in this in- 
vestigation. When in the colony, we enjoyed the 
acquaintance of one of the leaders of the Nebellion 
of ‘37; we enjoy his correspondence still; and yet 
this man, though he commanded the insurgents 
at ————, and still declares for an elective up- 
per house, instead of one nominated by the Crown 
as heretofore, is opposed to the whole course of the 
recent anti-british and anti-coimmercial legislation 
of the colony. Though not a native of britain, he 
is thoroughly British in principles and in feelings ; 
but to say more of his intelligence and ability would 
be tantamount to naming him without his permis- 
sion. No party name can satisfactorily indicate 
this gentleman's principles, 

To another individual, a member of Assembly, 
we were once complaining of the obscurity and du- 
biety of party names. We remarked that there 
seemed to be only two parties, the “ins’’ and the 
‘outs;” and that all political principle appeared 
to centre in the attainment of place and emolument. 
He laughed, and admitted the fact. He is now one 
of the present Government men; he played his votes 
as he would his cards, and bow enjoys a lucrative 
appointment, The suggestion of Earl Grey for a 
commercial union of the British American pro- 
vinces, in imitation of the German Zoliverein, thrown 
out in 1846, seems to have been taken up by a high 
Tory of Upper Canada; and, if we mistake not, its 
present agitator is a gentleman to whom, in 1647, 
we put the question, * Have you never entertained 
the idea of having Canada acknowledged and 
treated as an integral portion of the British Em. 
pire, with similarity of laws and trade {’’—a query 
which, at that time, merely elicited the reply, that 
he (this Tory M.P.P.) was not quite sure that auch 
an intimate union would be for the interest of Ca- 
nada. Yet the interested considerations of this 
cautious ‘Tory have, since 1847, been warmed up to 
the welding heat of a provineial union with Eng- 
land. It is a great mistake to suppose that the 
Canadians of either Upper or Lower Canada are 
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very anxious for annexation ; but it is a still greater 
mistake to suppose that they are blind to their own 
interests, or that the Home Government can either 
compel or cheat them into submission to French 
Canadian ascendancy. The wealth, the enterprise, 
the intelligence, and the power of the Canadas, are 
British, not French ; and any attempt of Mr. Hawes, 
or of Earl Grey, or of Lord Elgin, to conquer the 
British in Canada, or to prostrate them under the 
dominion of the children of the 65,000 French Ca- 
nadians whom Wolfe conquered in 1759—all such 
attempts must, like those of 1765, end in colonial 
revolution, disgrace to Britain, and the loss of the 
American colonies, followed by an overwhelming 
increase of the wealth and power of the United 
States, into whose hands these provinces must pass. 
Not very many years will be required to humble 
the pride of England, to level her peculiar social 
institutions in the dust, and to reduce her inhabi- 
tants to the scanty resources of her own island ter- 
ritory. The fame of her commerce, the bustle of 
her manufactures, and the glory of her marine, 
will pass away with the plans that created and 
upheld her once gigantic resources. The infatua- 
tion of British Ministers in almost every case of 
“ difficulty,’ or quarrel with colonies, has been but 
too obvious. Chatham provoked the New England 
colonies, by declaring that they had no right to 
manufacture so much as a nail for a horse-shoe; 
and, in due time, changing his principles, he poured 
forth inflammatory speeches inciting the colonists 
to revolt, to perish on the battle-field sooner than 
yield to England. Fox’s notorious India Bill pro- 
posed to deprive the East India Company of the 
management of their own affairs, by delivering over 
to commissioners, nominated by the Ministry, the en- 
tire population, resources, patronage and revenues 
of India! 

A bill of this sort might pass in our day; but if 
the Whigs intend cutting off colonial patronage in 
the West, they will require more of it in the East. 
India cannot long escape their grasp; the trick of 
making an exception of India in their colonial dis- 
cussions, and charging the total colonial outlay on 
colonies in general, is only done to keep the India 
interest quiet foratime. Hindostan and Australia 
must share the fate of the other colonies; they must 
pass through the ordeal of Whig ministerial oppres- 
sion, anarchy, revolt, and disruption from the em- 
pire. All these changes are practicable, and that 
in the quietest and most rapid manner. We have 
«, cabinet who imitate Peel in garbling and sup- 
pressing intelligence; the nation are contented even 
to apathy— 

“ Since ignorance is bliss, 
’Tis folly to be wise.” 

A new tale by Thackery or Dickens is of more 
interest to the people than authentic information 
from Canada or the West Indies, and the catastro- 
phe of the novel in your hand is more absorbing 
than the fate of the British empire. The people 
who, in 1687, would not permit a Sovereign to drive 
them, now crouch before a Ministry, and silently, 
though mournfully, adopt the maxim— 

“ That the Cadinet can do no wrong!” 
There are certain curious resemblances between 





jtheir governments with customs duties of from ; 


the state of opinions in this country at present, and 
that of France prior to the Revolution of 1788, The 
popular cry then was—* Down with the colonies!» 
The aristocracy refused to sympathise with the peo- 
ple, or to yield ought of their superfluous weajt), 
and feudal rights to the national burdens and ¢,;. 
gencies ; they clung to their Game-laws, their a). 
lodial privileges, and exemptions from taxes, tjjj 
all were swept away. 

The important business of legislation, instead of 
being treated as matter of the highest pructica) 
moment, had become a species of speculative amuse. 
ment, having as little reference as possible to the 
actualities of men and things. 

All religions were deemed equally meritorious; 
the punishment of death was to be abolished, as 
crime of the deepest dye appeared light and naty. 
ral : from such coincidences men who presume to 
think for themselves make their own inferences, 

We have been amused by observing it insinuated 
that Jait is more Conservative than formerly. 
What, then, is Conservatism ? For an unreserved 
and ample confession of our political faith, we beg 
to refer our readers to the article “‘ Emigration,” 
in November last; if our advocacy of agrarian 
justice, then and since, be Conservatism—if the 
‘pleadings against exclusive privileges to landed 
_proprietors—if an elaborate denunciation of the 
expatriation of our countrymen from the High. 
lands, for the small crime of being obstacles in the 
| process of laying waste their paternal acres, in 
order that deef and other game may be nourished 

in a modern wilderness—if a protest against the 
‘entire plan of legislation by which the land of these 
kingdoms is held back from the use for which God 
gave it to the inhabitants—namely, that food may 
_be raised thereupon ; if an earnest protest against 
foreing emigration upon an unwilling people; if an 
| advocacy of the rights of labour against the usur- 
|pauons of power and of money; if these sentiments 
be Conservatism, then are we Conservatives, but 
Conservative in no other sense, 

| We ever aimed at being conservative of the rights 
of industry; hence our doubts, freely expressed from 
time to time, of the tendencies of the merely poli- 
tical economy school, or doctrine of cheapness, with- 
out regard to the privations and sacrifices which 
cheap labour, as a grand first object, is sure to en- 
tail upon the working-people. , 

Our conservatism of the rights of labour lead 
us to write in support of the reforms required to 
make the colonies more useful to this country; and, 











‘* Keep the colonies, the Yankees do not need them. 
so much as we do, they have an unbounded territory; 
but England wants room;’’ and England wants mart- 
kets for her manufactures—the British colonies take 
about one-third of all the goods we send abroad. 
Our countrymen and relatives in British America, 
in Australia, in the West Indies, in India, want 


in colonial produce. The great powers of Europe. 


lens, linens, &c., and the American nations 
permit us to sell our goods to them after 





in opposition to the political economists, we still say, , 


our goods, and are willing to pay their full value, 


prohitit us from selling to them our cottons, wool-, 
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‘ied per cent. Our colonial trade is a free trade, | 
‘our foreign trade is a system of jines and forfeitures. | 
Let us retain our free trade to the colonies ; but 
Jet’ us reform those abuses which are driving them 
into revolt. Let us take courage, and although | 
cowardice and corruption reign paramount in| 
Downing Street, let us boldly declare that our own | 
‘eountrymen in Canada are not less worthy of the | 
consideration and the conciliation of England and} 
the English executive, than the disaffected descen- | 


dants of the 65,000 French settlers who submitted | 


to the arms of Wolfe. 


Let us proclaim this great fact, which an imbe- | 
cile Ministry are struggling to suppress, that the | 
Five North American provinces have never been 

itted to develop their immense capabilities ; | 
that they are rising in value and political impor- | 
tance more rapidly than the pen of the statist or | 
historian can keep pace with ; that their immense | 
importance to all the interests of Britain have never | 
been appreciated—their forests, their ficlds, their | 
minerals, rivers, lakes, and inland seas, are each of 
them mines. ‘Their water communications exceed | 
2,000 miles, embracing the entire length of the St. | 
Lawrence and lakes, surmounting the rapids by 
the finest canals in the world, one of which rising 
above the mighty Niagara, opens up to the colonies 
and to England the trade and navigation of that. 
“far west’’ which pours forth its supplies of pro- | 
duce to feed the pent-up populations of Europe. | 
These boundless fields for industry and enterprise | 
have never received the attention they merit from | 
a nation once emulating all others in geographical | 
discovery, political wisdom, and mercantile enter- 
prise. Whether this immense “far west” trade shall | 
be enjoyed by England and her colonies, or by the | 
United States, is the question now tobe settled, either | 
by conciliating the British in Canada, or by exas- | 
perating them to union with our great republican | 
rivals. Butif there be “ a crow to pluck ” between | 
us and any contemporary, we shall make a clean. 
breast of it at once. We are conservative of the| 
rights of labour ; we do not understand the Man- 
chester cry for “cheap food, cheap labour, and 
cheap manufactures.” Permanently cheap food 
cannot be had without free trade in land, and_| 
abundance of it—such as would be, if the pre- 
serves, useless parks, and mortgaged estates, 
were immediately applied to food-raising, and to 
the claims of creditors. We think Mr. Cobden 
should have continued his agitation for free-trade 
inland, and not stopped short at free imports of 
everything, seeing that corn still enjoys a high 
natural protection in freight and charges, from its 
great bulk, and perishable nature; while the freight 
and charges on manufactures imported amount to a 
mere nothing. His line of action may be right, 
though we do not clearly perceive it. We are 
anxious to save the working man in every depart- 
ment, in manufactures especially, from the starva- 
tion, degradation, and extinction, with which our 
artisans are threatened, in consequence of the free- 
trade corrections beginning at the bottom, instead 
of the top of the social system. The free imports, 
the deluge of foreign industry, competing with and 








displacing our own labour, bas produced deep and 
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extensive, though, it is to be hoped, temporary suf- 


fering. No doubt these corrections will work up- 
ward, and, in no great length of time, reach the 
upper strata of society. We wished to save the 
labouring classes from the infliction of what is, per- 
haps, a necessaryevil; hence ouranxiety to preserve 
our colonies for the masses, as fields for emigration 
to a few, with the prospect of an increasing market 
for those who remained. 

Mr. Cobden may have thought it impossible to 
remodel the framework of society until after he had 
rendered such changes inevitable, by destroying, to 
a certain extent, or temporarily, the resources of the 
labouring classes, extinguishing revenue, and mak- 
ing financial and organic reform a moral and physi- 
cal necessity. The question between us is one of 
expedients, rather thanof ultimate objects. Perhaps 
we are too much afraid of doing evil that good may 
come, and Messrs. Peel and Cobden may have at- 
tained bolder and wider views. We admit that 
their measures are calculated to reduce the aristo- 
cracy to reason, and to lower the ‘‘ Corinthian capi- 
tals,” and their feudal trumpery, with a certainty 
and a rapidity of which they have not yet dreamed. 

We wanted to save the labouring classes in large 


| towns a little longer, from the ordeal through which 
'|all the systems in Europe are now passing. 


Red Republicanism and Socialism have not 
been very advantageous to French industry. We 
were desirous that, come what might, the working 
man should be provided for by wages rather than 
by poor-rates ; but the political economists do not 


'|think so; this is the difference between us, and our 
| apology for differing from the economists is briefly 


this :— 

Labour is all the poor man has to give in ex- 
change for his necessaries and his comforts—his 
allowance of these is diminished just as his labour 
is cheapened—put his labour quite out of the mar- 
ket, and you reduce him to want, to idleness, to 


'| temptations, to crimes. 


Can any benevolent mind, can any Christian, 
can any cautious politician contemplate such de- 
gradation and suflering without pain ?—without a 
wish to prevent such a state of matters ? 

The Colonial question is dovetailed into this 
question of “native industry ;” but the publie do 
not perceive this dovetailing, while the Ministers 
will not perceive it. Of one thing only do we feel 
certain, and it is this, whatever course of conduct is 
most likely to alienate the colonies, and to cripple 
Great Britain, that course will the Ministry adopt. 
We have indicated the political forces, or reasons 
by which they are, perhaps unconsciously, set in 
motion. We shall deplore the dismemberment of 
the empire, and the revolution consequent on fin- 
ancial disorders. There is only one source, among 
the Whigs, from which opposition to the Cobden 
policy may be expected. A Whig Cabinet is emi- 
nently profuse of patronage. Not only its promo- 
tion, but its holding commission, is “ by purchase,” 
Can the Whigs afford to cut off colonial jobs, the 
younger sons, nephews, e¢ hoc genus omne? We 
think the Lords, even frightened as they are just 
now, will say “‘No.” The trade of the empire is 
nothing to them ; but the unwelcome retufn of ‘poor 
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relations from the colonies may be resented and 
obviated. This is the only reason we can think of, 
for the Peel papers contradicting the Peel voters— 
writing against the Hawes and Cobden policy of 
dismemberment, while Peel votes for it. To what 
extent the Cobden-Peel policy is to cripple the 
empire, let the Tory papers show, as it is in their 
line. We have done our duty in drawing attention 
to its effect on the working-man. We are glad to 
see Mr. Roebuck again pleading for justice to Ca- 
nada, that the colonies should be retained, and their 
management reformed, The changes above alluded 
to in men and parties render his advocacy of the 
same individuals who required his aid in 1837 
unnecessary; more especially as Messrs. Hincks 
and Co., as Ministers, have been doing the very 
things they resisted in 1837, Let us now proceed 
to show why the 

InpEMNITY LILL should not be forced upon the 
British Canadians. In our former articles we en- 
deavoured to trace the commercial grievances of Ca- 
nada, Weshowed that by placing the colonists on 
the same dead Jevel with foreigners, we had reduced 
the “ British connection” question to one of mere 
interest on their side. The Whigs still imagine, 
or affect to imagine, that they can force Lord iilgin 
aud his “ Jusurrection Premiums” Bill upon the 
Anglo-Saxons of Canada. <A few simplctons may 
think this possible: we know it to be visionary. 
Mr. Hawes knows this well, and already contem- 
plates ‘‘ the beginning of the end.” Nothing that 
has recently occurred in Montreal has taken him 
by surprise. Weremember his friend Mr, Wilson 
stating that he was preparing for the independence 
of the colonies. 

We suspect that all the insults to the British, 
the oppression of British trade and enterprise in 


Canada, the proscriptions of officials of British ex- | 


traction, to make room for appointments of I'rench 
and Irish, the change of language from English to 
French in certain proceedings in Assembly, and 
the enormous expense incurred thereby are not sur- 
prising to Mr. Hawes. 

The Anti-Dritish tariffs passed in rapid succes- 


sion, so as to render it quite uncertain at date of 


shipment what dutics would be chargeable on 
goods sent out. ‘The six months’ credit on duties 
withdrawn at the very time that the Canadian Go- 
vernmnent suspended cash payments, and began to 
issue debentures; the prospect of resumption of pay- 
ment of the £70,000 per annum of interest on loans 
from this country to Canada—payments which the 
colony had been indulged in not making for four 


years ending in 1850—the probable repudiation of 


this debt, in Yankee fashion—the increasing ineli- 
nation for annexation to the States, or rather 
necessity for it under the present anti-colonial 
policy, are all well known in Downing Street, 
though never mentioned in St. Stephen’s, So 
far from blaming the Colonial Office with entire 
ignorance of these provocations, and their results, 
we are willing to give them credit for much fore- 
thought and design in the arrangement and culmi- 
nation of so many difliculties, to take eject all at 
once, to appear accidental complications, and to 
take England by surprise. Though we blame the 











Colonial Office with ignorance or neglect of what 
is requisite to make the colonial connection beng. 
ficial, we do not blame them with ignorance op 
want of ingenuity in getting up pretexts for theip 
separation. But we do blame them for taking, or 
permitting measures, to cut off the colonies without 
having first obtained the opinion and consent of 
the British nation. No steward has a right to 
give away his master’s lands or property, no Cabj. 
net has a right on its own responsibility to dismem. 
ber the empire. 

We have submitted reasons in this and in former 
papers why the commercial community of Canada 
should not be further oppressed; we have dwelt on 
these reasons, because now-a-days the commercial] 
connections are the only effective ones between 
Britain and her colonies. Cut that, all else must fo}. 
low. Besides these, there are other reasons why Lord 
Elgin’s oppression, or passiveness in the oppression 
by the dominant faction, should not be followed up 
by Russell’s Ministry. It is peculiarly unseemly 
to see the men who struggled to obtain the utmost 
leniency for £'rench offenders, suddenly, and with 
almost insane fury, denounce the British in Cana. 
da merely because they are not of Trench extrac. 
tion. This ministerial violence ought to open the 
eyes of Englishmen as to the passive obedience me 
are expected to yield during the reign of the Whigs, 
There are many other reasons for not forcing (even 
if that were possible) the British into a degrading 
state of servitude to the children of the 65,000 
French whom ‘Wolfe conquered, 

The circumstances of the country are very dif- 
ferent now from those of 1837. There were, as 
usual in such cases, faults on both sides at that 
time. The clumsy Government, or rather distri- 
butions of place and pay, in imitation of English 
patronage, or worse, was then in the hands of 
Tories, United Empire loyalists, and capitalists, 
who, in Upper Canada, combined as the “ family 
Government” in London now do, to divide the 
good things among themselves ; they had saved the 
colony in the American war, or they had vested 
capital in land, but were not entitled to an excla- 
sive monopoly of good things. The Governors 
being all Episcopalians, their sycophants, called 
the “ Family compact,’ persuaded them that 
Episcopacy was the only thing suitable for Upper 
Canada, or worthy to receive the benefit of lands 
set apart for the ‘* Protestant religion.’’ <A rene- 
gade Scotchman hounded on one Governor after 
another, in this track. The Scots Presbyterians, 
though not a majority, are numerous in Upper 
Canada; besides, the Act of Union between Scot- 
land and England stipulated for equal rights and 
immunities in the plantations to those of the Kirk 
of Scotland. English military governors connived 
at unequal divisions of Church lands, so unequal 


as to amount to virtual exclusions of the poor Seots, 


And the same policy was adopted with College 
funds originally intended for Protestants of both, 
or of all denominations, 

These quarrels are still kept open. Inthe Lower 
Province, in 1837, the Governor’s party divided the 
offices among themselves and friends, held plurali- 
ties, and year after year refused to produce the 
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details of their civil list; the supplies were stopped ; | 
the Governor and his minions persisted against the 

common sense of the country; a timely yielding up| 
of an abuse might have obviated the rebellion, It 

is trae that at present the Governor acts with, or| 
rather ly orders of, the majority of the Assembly, | 
but the sense of the country is opposed to the In- 

demnity Bill. It does not resemble the great ques- | 
tions that have hitherto agitated Canada, and, 
which have had ample time allowed for discussion. | 
The Tariffs, Reciprocity, the College Bill, the Bank- | 
rupt law, are all comparatively old questions, though | 
not yet settled ; but this Money Bill was brought | 
in suddenly—the Governor’s opening speech did. 
not hint at it—it was pushed through with the 
nervous haste of men conscious of evil-doing—con- | 
scious that delay would be defeat. The coun- 
try, though taken by surprise, was aroused with 
a celerity, and to a pitch of earnestness that) 
has had no parallel since 1837. Meetings were | 
got up simultaneously all over the upper, and in| 
the most thriving portion of the lower province, to| 
protest against the introduction of the bill. This) 
universal opposition to a new and obnoxious mea- | 
sure could scarcely be on record by the press of this | 
country before the intelligence arrived of its having | 
passed the legislature. For atime the Governor 
did not dare to sanction it, but on the evening of| 
25th April he slipped down to the house to sign it, | 
and a new tariff imposing from 11 to 30 per cent. 

on British goods—these two bills which the people | 
thought would not be authorised until after Lord | 
Elgin had consulted the Home Government. It. 
may be suspected it is a fair topic for investi- | 
gation whether or not Elgin had instructions from | 
the Colonial Office to pass this bill, even before the | 
Assembly and the colony had passed judgment. | 
This precipitancy of the Governor was unusual, if: 
not illegal, So many petitions had been sent in| 
for a dissolution of the Assembly that no British | 
Ministry, still less their agent or representative in| 
a distant province, could be justified in assuming | 
so much responsibility. The vote is one for money 
not specially provided for in the supplies; the| 
amount is indefinite—unknown; upwards of two 

thousand persons are claimants, real and ficti- 

tious; of these sixteen cases have been looked into, 

and are “believed” to be valid claims. The| 
amount first proposed to be taken was £90,000, | 
out of a provincial revenue of £400,000, but the 
sum of ‘losses’? is variously estimated from | 
£180,000 to £250,000. £200,000 is the average 
guess, 

In the meantime all business in Montreal is at a 
stand, and 3 per cent. additional has been added 
to the duties on British goods, since they were put| 
onboard here, Confidence is destroyed ; the quiet- 
hess that prevailed was that arising from the hope 
that the Home Government would recall Elgin, and 
disallow the bill. 


| 
| 
| 











The only remedies for these evils are the recall 
of Elgin, disallowance of the bill, and a return to 
the colonial policy indicated by numerous petitions 
from the colonies, as well as by a growing convie- 
tion in this country of our absolute need of colonies 
to maintain our political, social, and commercial 
position, Mr, Isaac Buchanan has suggested, and 
Mr. Boulton, M.P.P., has repeated it, that the 
Island of Montreal and the Eastern townships 
should form part of Upper Canada, the two pro- 
vinees to be under different Assemblies as before. 
That, as a partial reform in the Colonial Office, 
each large colony should have a separate apartment 
there, with two private secretaries—one to be in 
London, and one in the colony, alternately, for six 
months at atime. And, further, to grant to colo- 
nists a limited number of commissions in the Im- 
perial army. Mr. Rocbuck’s plan of federal union 
is a plagiarism on Earl Grey’s more workable Zoll- 
verein, proposed in 1846, 

Before we again appear in print, great events 
may have passed over the colony. The men who, 
in 1837—8, saved that appendage of the crown, 
are the men who have been alienated by anti- 
colonial legislation here, and insulted by the threat 
of extortion, under the authority of the erown—in- 
sulted on their own broad acres. We cannot ex- 
pect these men to turn out night and dav, under 
arms, to prevent friendly annexation with a power 
which, though the concealed enemy of England, 
yet offers to the Canadian all the advantages, and 
even greater, than those lately withdrawn by Bri- 
tain. We know the men of the Eastern townships. 
No stupid Governor can drive them. The majority 
are either Englishmen, or Americans from Vermont, 
recently settled; men who, like Nelson, “‘never saw 
fear;’’ who maintained a harassing border war in 
1857, in defence of British institutions. We have 
read Lever, but have heard even him surpassed in 
descriptive narrative of the troubles, by the accom- 
plished daughter of a gallant colonel, who has again 
been at his post, with his townsmen, protesting in 
public respectfully against the unconstitutional at- 
tempts to subvert their liberties, and appropriate 
their properties. 

The French, if properly treated, need give no 
trouble. They are naturally pusillanimous—are in 
dread of the Americans coming among them—but, 
having been spoiled by the indulgence of England, 
they have “ waxed fat, and kicked.’’ 

As you go further west, the difficulty of regaining 
the confidence of the colonists in British rule and 
British honour diminishes. The men who repulsed 
the Prescot and Navy Island pirates have been in- 
jured in their trade, in their prospects, by Britain. 
They look now tothe United States for commercial 
relations, and will realise these, unless England use 
her influence to get the old low duties re-established 
in Canada on English goods, and restore the trade 
of the St. Lawrence. 
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The Modern Orator; 2 vols. London: Aylott & Jones. | 


Onarory is not one of the dead arts. There are certain 
languages called dead languages, because they have ceased 
to be spoken, although they are still written and still 
taught. The language of oratory may be, and often is, pre- 
served entire, although the mouth that gave it utterance 
lies closed, and cold, and motionless in the tomb. Being 
dead it yet speaketh. 

The orators of a past generation were mighty men in 
their time. The present race of public speakers dwarf 
down into mere declaimers in comparison tothem. Masters | 
of eloquence, like Fox, Chatham, Sheridan, and Burke, 
are not to be found in these degenerate days. Statesmen 
and parliamentary speakers we certainly have, the latter in 
abundance—for every one speaks now-a-days with an eye 
to the newspaper reports, and members of no note deliver 
long, dull, and heavy harangues which are never read—but 
orators, in the strict meaning and proper acceptation 
of the word, are scarce commodities. A few like Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord Brougham (in his best days), Lord 
John Russell, D’ Israeli, and even Roebuck, rise above the 
common sort; but in the oratory of either house of parlia- 
ment at this particular juncture of the nineteenth century, | 
we look in vain for the massive grandeur, vebemence, and 
simplicity of Fox, the powerful and impassioned eloquence 
of Chatham, the epigrammatic brilliancy and flowing rhe- 
toric of Sheridan, and the rich imagery and philosophical 
reasoning of Burke. 

The publishers of the two volumes styled ‘‘ ‘The Modern 
Orator’’—a better name might have been chosen for the work 
—have done an essential service to literature, in thus collect- | 
ing and issuing, at a comparatively cheap rate, the selected | 
speeches of the most distinguished orators and statesmen of 
modern times. No member of parliament, no politician, or | 
public speaker—no one, in short, who wishes to shine in elo- | 
quence—should be without thisadmirable and unequalled col- | 
lection of the most celebrated speeches of those great men | 
whose fame fills the world, and sheds a glory over the annals | 
of England. The work is indispensable to any library which | 
has pretensions of being formed of standard works ; and to | 
students of history it is almost a sine guanon. As Dr. | 
Johnson said of those who desired to excel in style, that. 
they should give their days and their nights to the reading | 
of Addison ; so all who are ambitious of excelling in pub- 
lic speaking, should devote their time to the study of these | 
master-speeches. Better or purer models could not be 
found in any language. 

One of the volumes contains a selection from the 
speeches of Chatham, Sheridan, Erskine, and Burke; 
the other volume has those of Charles James Fox all to 
itself. A valuable feature of the work is that the speeches | 
are accompanied with introductions, showing the occasions 
on which they were delivered, and explanatory notes. 
Many of these notes show a good deal of research. 

William Pitt, Ear] of Chatham, whose nervous displays 
of eloquenee begin the series, was one of the most com- 
manding speakers that was ever heard within the walls of 
Parliament. He delivered his early speeches in the days 
when yet Parliamentary reporters were unknown; and 
when Dr. Johnson wrote the debates for the “ Gentleman's 
Magazine,’’ under the name of ‘* The Senate of Lilliput.”’ | 
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‘« Parliament,” says Boswell, ‘‘then kept the press in , 
kind of mysterious awe, which made it necessary to hays 
recourse to such devices ’’—a state of things to which John 
O’Connell, and ‘‘the likes ov him,’’ who stand up for 
privilege, would wish to reduce Parliamentary reporting 
again. Johnson was enabled to perform his task from the 
scanty notes furnished by persons employed by Cave, the 
publisher of the magazine, to attend in both houses, and he 
often enriched the speeches by his own vast stores of infor. 
mation, and great command of the English language. With 
regard to one of the speeches of Lord Chatham (then Mr. 
Pitt) the following anecdote is told in the lifo of the great 
lexicographer. On the occasion when the secret of Johnson’s 
authorship of the debates—kept as tenaciously as that of the 
Waverley Novels—first transpired, Mr. Wedderburn (after. 
wards Lord Loughborough, aud Earl of Rosslyn, ) Dr. John- 
son, Dr. Francis, the translator of Horace, who is not tobe 
confounded with Sir Philip Francis, the reputed author of the 
‘‘ Letters of Junius,’’ and others, were dining with Sam Foote, 
the player. The conversation, at one period of the afternoon, 
related to a debate of some importance which took place 
in the House of Commons towards the end of Sir Robert 
Walpole’s administration, and Dr. Francis observed that 


'|“*Mr. Pitt’s speech on the occasion was the best he had 


ever read ;’’ adding, ‘‘that he had employed eight years 
of his life in the study of Demosthenes, and finished a 
translation of that celebrated orator,with all the decorations 
of style and language within the reach of his capacity; but he 
had met with nothing equal to that speech of Pitt.” To 
the amazement of the company, Dr. Johnson growled 
out in his usual style—‘‘ That speech, sir, I wrote ina 
garret in Exeter Street.”” Dr. Francis, with an incredu- 
lous stare, asked how that speech could have been written by 
him? ‘*Sir,” replied Johnson, ‘‘I wrote it in Exeter 
Street. I never had been in the gallery of the House of 
Commons but once. Cave had interest with the door- 
keepers. He, and the persons employed under him, gained 
admittance. They brought away the subject of discussion, 
the names of the speakers, the sides they took, and the order 
in which they rose ; together with the notes of the argu- 
ments advanced in the course of the debate. The whole 
was afterwards communicated to me, and I composed the 
speeches in the form which they now have in the Parlia- 
mentary debates.’”’ ‘‘ Then, Sir,’’ said Francis, ‘* you 
have exceeded Demosthenes himself; for to say that you 
have exceeded Francis’s Demosthenes would be saying 
nothing.’’ One of the company praised Johnson's impar- 
tiality; observing that he dealt out reason and eloquence 
with an equal hand to both parties. ‘‘ That is not'quite 
true,’’ said Johnson; ‘‘ I saved appearances tolerably well; 
but I took care that the Whig dogs should not have the 
best of it.’”” Whether the particular speech which gave 
rise to the above conversation is among those of Lord Chat- 
ham in this collection we cannot say ; but we are disposed 
to think that all that are here given of his are authentic. 
There are, in all, twenty-six of Lord Chatham’s speeches 
in the volume. The best of these are, undoubtedly, those 
on Lord Limerick’s motions for inquiry into the ‘eonduet of 
Sir Robert Walpole, in 1742; on the vote of thanks to 
George II. after the Battle of Dettingen, in 17437'0n the 
Preliminary Treaty of Peace with France and’ Spain, ia 
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1762; in support of Mr. Wilkes, in 1763 ; on the American 
Stamp Act, in 1764; on the Address in answer to the Speech 
from the Throne, in 1770; on the Duke of Richmond's 

motion respecting the Seizure of Falkland’s Island by the 
mt in the same year; onthe recall of the troops | 
from Boston, and on introducing his own bill for settling 
the troubles in America, in 1775; his lordship being anxious | 
to the last to conciliate the differences between Great Britate | 
and her American colonies. 

Lord Chatham was gifted in an eminent degree with the | 
qualities of the orator, and his personal appearance was greatly | | 
in hisfavour. He possessed, we are told, a tall and manly 
figure, a graceful and dignified deportment, a countenance | 
singularly expressive, and an eye the keenness of which 
often struck terror into the most able and intrepid of his’ 
opponents. Ile was the son of Robert Pitt, Esq., of Bo-| 
connoc, in Cornwall, and the grandson of that Thomas | 
Pitt who was Governor of Madras, and subsequently of 
Jamaica, more generally known as the possessor of the Pitt 
diamond, at one period esteemed the largest in Europe. 
He purchased it for £20,400, and sold it to the Regent 
Orleans of France tor £135,000—a tolerably fair profit. 
The rumour having gone abroad that Governor Pitt had 
obtained this diamord by unfair means, Pope seized upon | 
the subject in his well-known lines, beginning— 





“ Asleep and naked, as an Indian lay, 
An honest factor stole a gem away ;” 


j 


but the calumny was refuted by a narrative which the Go- | 
vernor subsequently published of the transaction. 


Lord Chatham was born in 1708; and, after studying at. 
Eton and Oxford, entered the army as a cornet of dragoons, | 
haying obtained a commission in the Blues. He was re-| 
turned to Parliament in February 1735, as one of the re-| 
presentatives for Old Sarum, and his maiden speech was | 
delivered on Mr. Pulteney’s motion, on the 29th of April, | 
1736, for a congratulatory address to the King on the mar-| 
riage of the Prince of Wales, father of George the Third, 
with the Princess of Saxe Gotha. This speech gave great | 
offence at court, and as he formed one of the opposition to | 
Sir Robert Walpole, caused him to be deprived of his com- | 
mission—such arbitrary steps being adopted by ministers | 
in those days, for the promotion of their plans, and the | 
punishment of opponents. It is narrated, that the first | 
sound of Mr. Pitt’s voice in the house terrified Sir Robert | 
Walpole, and he immediately exclaimed, ‘‘ We must muzzle 
that terrible cornet of horse.’’ Dismissing him from the | 
army was certainly not the most efficient method of| 
silencing such a man as Lord Chatham proved to be; but | 
it appears that Walpole offered to secure his promotion in. 
the service, if he gave up his seat in Parliament. Mr. 
Pitt saw where his strength lay, and defied the minister. 
His powerful oratory and effective opposition to the mee | 
sures of the Walpole administration induced the celebrated | 
Duchess of Marlborough, on her death, in 1744, to leave 
him a legacy of £10,000. 

He afterwards came into office on the change of ministry; 
and, in 1766, was created Earl of Chatham and Viscount 
Burton, His death was worthy of him, and forms the sub- 
ject of one of the most celebrated paintings of Copley, the 
father of Lord Lyndhurst. Though called ‘‘ The Death 
of Lord Chatham,’’ his lordship did not die till a month 
after the event which it is intended to commemorate. 
~/@n the 7th of April, 1778, the Duke of Richmond brovght 
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forward his motion for the recognition of the independence 
of the American States. Lord Chatham, who had been 
suffering from illness, went to town to oppose it. ‘* Having 
arrived at Westminster, he remained in the Lord Chan- 


| cellor’s private room until he learned that Parliamentary 


business was about to begin; he was then led into the 
House of Peers by two friends. He was dressed in a rich 
suit of black velvet, and covered up to the knees in flanael. 
Within his large wig, little more of his countenance was to 
be seen than his aquiline nose, and his penetrating eye, 
which retained all its native fire. He looked like a dying 
man, yet never was seen a figure of more dignity. He 
appeared like a being of a superior species. The lords 
stood up, and made a lane for him to pass to his seat; 
whilst, with a gracefulness of deportment for which he was 
so eminently distinguished, he bowed to them as he pro- 
ceeded,’’ While speaking, with all his accustomed energy 
and eloquence, against the motion, he fell back in a con- 

Ilis death took 
and a monument 


vulsive fit, and was borne trom the house, 
place on the 11th of the following month, 
to his memory was erected in Westminster Abbey. 

The most renowned of Sheridan’s speeches is that which 
he delivered in the House of Commons on the 7th of Fe- 
bruary, 1787, in support of the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, on the charge relative to the Begum Princesses 


of Oude. The effect of that celebrated speech on the 


‘| hearers is without a parallel in the annals of ancient or 


Mr. Hastings himself declared that 
when he listened to it he was almost inclined to think him- 
self guilty of the charge, but he looked within aad found 
his conscience clear, and that was sufficient to counterbalance 
all its power. An amusing instance of its effect on Logan, 
the poet, who wrote a masterly defence of Mr. Hastings, 
which was the subject of a state prosecution, is related in 
Bisset’s History of the reign of George IIL. He went that 
day to the House of Commons prepossessed in favour of the 
accused and against the accuser. At the expiration of the 
first hour he said to a friend, ‘‘All this is declamatory 
assertion without proof ;’’ when the second was finished, 
‘¢This is a most wonderful oration ;"" at the close of the 
third, ‘‘Mr. Hastings has acted very unjustifiably ;” the 
fourth, ‘‘ Mr. Hastings is a most atrocious criminal !"’ and 
at last, ‘‘ Of all monsters of iniquity the most enermous is 
Warren [astings !"’ 
Of this remarkable speech, which Mr. Burke declared to 
e ‘‘the most astonishing effort of cloquence, argument, 
and wit united, of which there was record or tradition,’’ 
there exists no perfect report. Mr. Moore, in his “ Life 
of Sheridan,” styles the sketch given of it in the Parlia- 


_| mentary debates, a mere “‘ spiritless abstract, which stands, 


like one of those half-clothed mummies in the Sicilian vaults, 
with here and there a fragment of rhetorical drapery, to 
give an appearance of iife to its marrowless frame."’ . The 
compilers of the ‘‘ Modern Orator’’ have been at pains, 


|| however, to insert the best report of this triumphant display 


of eloquence that they could find. Of Sheridan's second 
grand oration, in the same impeachment, a faithful report 
has been preserved. 

From the speech delivered in Westminster Hall by Mr. 
Sheridan, on 15th April, 1788, on the second charge against 
Hastings, in respect of his conduct towards the Begums of 
Oude, we extract a sublime passage on filial love. It was 
called forth by the secret letters of Mr. Hastings, and hig 
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“When I see,” said Mr. Sheridan, “in many of these letters, 
the infirmities of age made a subject of mockery and ridicule ; 
when I see the feelings of a son treated by Mr. Middleton as 
puerile and contemptible ; when I see an order given from Mr. 
Hastings to harden that son’s heart, and to choke the struggles 
of nature in his bosom; when I see them pointing to the son's 
name, and to his standard, while marching to oppress the mother, 
as to a banner that gives dignity, that gives a holy sanction and 
a reverence to their enterprise—when I see and hear these things 
done—when I hear them brought into three deliberate defences 
set up against the charges of the Commons—my lords, | own I 
grow puzzled and confounded, and almost begin to doubt whether, 
where such a defence can be offered, it may not be tolerated. And 





yet, my lords, how can I support the claim of filial love by argu- 
ment? What can I say on such a subject? What can I do, | 
but repeat the ready truths which, with the quick impulse of the | 
mind, must spring to the lips of every man on such atheme! | 

“Filial piety !—it is the primal bond of society; it is that| 
instinctive principle, which, panting for its proper good, soothes, | 
unbidden, each sense and sensibility of man! It now quivers 
on every lip !—it now beams from every eye !—it is an emana- 
tion of that gratitude, which, softening under the sense of re- | 
collected good, is eager to own the vast, countless debt it ne'er, 
alas! can pay, for so many long years of unceasing solicitudes, | 
honourable self-denials, life-preserving cares—it is that part of 
our practice where duty drops its awe—where reverence refines | 
into love! It asks no aid of memory—it needs not the deduc- 
tions of reason !—pre-existing, paramount over all, whether law, | 
of human rule, few arguments can increase and none can dimi- | 
nish it !—it is the sacrament of our nature—not only the duty, | 
but the indulgence of man—it is his first great privilege—it is 
amongst his last most endearing delights !—it causes the bosom 
to glow with reverberated love !—it requites the visitations of 
nature, and returns the blessings that have been received !—it 
fires emotion into vital principle !—it renders habituated instinct 
into a master-passion—sways all the sweetest energies of man— 
hangs over each vicissitude of all that must pass away—aids the 
melancholy virtues, in their last sad tasks of life, to cheer the 
languors of decrepitude and age—explores the thought—eluci- 
dates the aching eye—and breathes sweet consolation even in | 
the awful moment of dissolution! If these are the general 
sentiments of man, what must be their depravity—what must be | 
their degeneracy—who can blot out and erase from the bosom | 
the virtue that is most deeply rooted in the human heart, and 
twined within the chords of life itself? Aliens from nature, 
apostates from humanity! And yet, if there be a crime more | 
fell, more foul—if there be anything worse than a wilful perse- 
cutor of his mother, it is that of a deliberate instigator and abet- 
tor to the deed. ‘This it is that shocks, disgusts, and appals the 
mind more than the other; to view, not a wilful parricide, but 
a parricide by compulsion—a miserable wretch, not actuated by | 
the stubborn evils of his own worthless heart, not driven by the | 
fury of his own distracted brain, but lending his sacrilegious | 
hand, without any malice of his own, to answer the abandoned 
purposes of the human fiends that have subdued his will! To| 
condemn crimes like these, we need not talk of laws, or of hu- | 
man rules; their foulness, their deformity does not depend on | 
local constitutions, on human institutes, or religious creeds ; | 
they are crimes, and the persons who perpetrate them are mon- | 
sters, who violate the primitive condition on which the earth | 
was given to man, They are guilty by the general verdict of 
humar. kind,” 

Alas! poor Sherry! With all his brilliant powers of 
eloquence, he used to affirm that he seldom spoke to his 
own satisfaction until he had taken a couple of bottles of 
port wine. Byron relates the following affecting instance 
of what may be called Sheridan’s colloquial eloquence :-— 
**Onece,’’ said his lordship, ‘‘I saw Sheridan cry, after a 
splendid dinner. I had the honour of sitting next him. 
The occasion of his tears was some observation or other 
upon the subject of the sturdiness of the Whigs in resisting 


office, and keeping to their principles. Sheridan turned 


round—‘Sir, it is easy for my Lord G., or Earl G., or 
Marquis B., cr Lord H., with thousands upon thousands a- 
year, some of it either presently derived, or inherited in 








sinecure or acquisitions from the public money, to boast of 
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their patriotism and keep aloof from temptation ; but ther 
do not know from what temptation those have kept aloof 
who had equal pride, at least equal talents, and not uncqual 

passions, and nevertheless knew not, in the course of their 

lives, what it was to have a shilling of-their own,’ Ang 

in saying this he wept.’” Byron adds, ‘‘I have more than 

once heard him say, ‘that he never hada shilling of hig 

own.’ ‘To be sure, he contrived to extract a good many of 

other people's.” 

The only forensic speeches in the collection are these of 
Lord Erskine ; and they form no inconsiderable portion of 
the volume which contains them. His defence of Captain 
Baillie for a libel on the Earl of Sandwich, then first lord 
of the Admiralty, delivered November 24, 1778, soon after 
his being called to the bar, stamped him at once as one of 
the most fearless aud effective law-orators of the day, while 
luis celebrated speech as counsel for Lord George Gordon, 
on his trial for high treason, 5th February, 1781, showed 
him to be immeasurably superior to all his contemporaries 
at the bar. No man excelled more in the art of addressing 
a jury. lle knew how to sway their every feeling, and to 
command their strictest attention. His finest oration of 
this kind has been declared to be his speech in defence of 
John Stockdale, a bookseller of London, tried on an ex 
ojjicto information filed by the Attorney-General, for having 
published Mr. Logan’s pamphlet, already referred to, in 
Ilis displays of rhetorical 
power, in defence of the various parties charged with high 
treason in the state prosecutions of 1794, particularly his 
speech in defence of Thomas Hardy, are lasting monuments 
of his genius. These orations of Erskine ought to form 
the study of all who expect to attain distinction as pleaders 
at the bar of courts of law. 

To Burke’s speeches, noble specimens of eloquence as 
they are, we can make but brief allusion. Tis principal 
orations were delivered on East Indian affairs, and in the 
case of Warren Hastings, with the management of the pro- 
secution of whom he was entrusted. Great, as a writer, 
From the laboured de- 
tails in which he indulged, however, his speeches in the 
house were sometimes very tedious, and even tiresome. 
‘* Ask any well-informed public character,’ said General 
Fitzpatrick, ‘* who is the best-informed man in Parliament, 
and the answer will certainly be Burke ; inquire who is the 
most eloquent, or the most witty, and the reply will be 
Burke ; then ask who is the most tiresome, and the re- 
sponse will still be Bburke—most certainly, Burke.’’ 

F’ox’s speeches form of themselves a body of oratory un- 
equalled in any language. From the close of the year 1770, 
to the beginning of 1806, he spoke on almost every subject 
of national importance that came before the House of Com- 
mons, while he had a seat in Parliament. Lis orations, 
particularly those which he delivered, as leader of the op- 
position, on the introduction of his own India Bill, and on 
that of his great rival Pitt, on the Westminster Scrutiny, 
the Regency Bill, the Libel Bill, the trial of Hastings, on 
the abolition of the slave trade, and on the motion for the 
repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts, as well as his 
several powerful and earnest appeals to Parliament in fa- 
vour of preserving peace with France, are finished speci- 
mens of eloquence, unmatched for strength of reasoning, 
acuteness of argument, and energy of language. 

As an extemporary speaker, on questions arising sud- 
denly and unexpectedly in the course of a debate, he wast 


defence of Warren Hastings. 


he was equally great as a speaker. 
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On these he would speak for an hour sometimes, 
with consummate ability and astonishing ease and fluency. 
Sir James Mackintosh describes Fox as ‘‘the most De- 
mosthenean speaker since the days of Demosthenes.’’ 
His speeches,’’ says Sheridan, ‘‘ were among the finest 
examples of argumentation—abounding in pointed obser- 
vations and just conclusions, clothed in forcible expression, 
and delivered with manly boldness. The leading charac- 





teristic of his oratory was a ready, and, as it were, an in-| 


+4: nalysis, which he possessed beyond any | 
tuitive power of analysis, c Pp yeyond any || 


man now living ; and it would not exceed the truth, per- 
haps, if it were added, equal to any man that has ever) 
lived.’ Godwin likens the impetuosity of his eloquence 
to ‘‘the current of the river Rhone—nothing could arrest | 
its course.’’ Ilis utterance, from the rush of his ideas, | 
and the vehemence of his style, was ofien rapid and un- | 
pleasing, which, with all his natural gitts, prevented him 
from being a very persuasive speaker, 
nevertheless, read well. Although the fire and energy of 
the living orator are wanting, the glowing and eloquent 
words with which he moved his hearers and gained the ad- | 
miration and wonder of his contemporaries, remain to de- | 
light, instruct, and enlighten still. 

The period of time embraced within the circle of the 
contents of these two volumes is one of the most important 
Many of the 
questions discussed had the most momentous bearing not 
only on the welfare of this country, but on the fate of mil- 
lions of our fellow-men, while the names of the speakers | 


lis orations, 


and exciting in the history of Great Britain. 


are the greatest that can be found, during the same era, | 
in the rolls of the orators of any nation, All this gives an| 
interest and a value to the publication which, added to the | 
intrinsic beauty and freshness of the contents, must render | 
it successful, as it makes it unique in modern literature. | 
The third volume is to comprise the Parliamentary speeches | 
of William Pitt, the great rival of Fox, and one worthy of | 
being his rival, and will form an appropriate addition to the | 
series. 


—— ee 


Beauchamp: ov, the Error, By G. P. R. James, Esq,, | 
author of ‘*‘ The Smuggler,’’ ‘‘ Darnley,”’ ‘‘ Richelieu,”’ 
&e. 3vols, London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Mr. James ought to be styled the many-volumed. Ilis 
industry and indefatigability are unequalled. He has pub- 
lished more novels and romances than any author of the 
day, and there is no end to his productions. They would 
furnish of themselves a good circulating library ; and when 
we say circulating, we mean that they would really be read. 
llis works, indeed, are finished with so much artistic skill, 
and he has so much ingenuity and knowledge of what oug)hit 
to constitute a good novel, that whatever he publishes is 
always sure to be asked for. It would take a lifetime, 
however, to read all his works. The list is so extensive 
that we wonder if he remembers all the names himself, or 
ifhe can repeat them in their order without book. Ile 
would be a very extraordinary man if he could. 

He began with historical novels, induced thereto, doubt- 
less, by the great success of Sir Walter Scott. For cir- 
cumstantiality of detail, description of incident, or crowd- 
ing together of events, as well as contrivance of situations 
and dilemmas, and the painting of costume and all the exter- 
nal accessories of his subject, he has, probably, no equal at 
the present day ; but in intensity of passion, the depicting 








||} champ’’ is lively and agreeable. 
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of the feelings and emotions of the heart, and the keen 
anatomization of human nature, as it is exhibited by the 
men and women of the nineteenth century, living without 
feudal recollections or heraldic associations of any kind, he 
falls short of many contemporary novelists. 

IIe has of late produced several fictions of a more domes- 
tic and social nature—mere novels, in short, devoted to the 
delineation of modern society, without anything of the his- 
torical in their composition. ‘* Beauchamp, or the Error,’’ 

is one of these ; and few productions of its kind, of recent 
| publication, are so interesting and attractive. In all that 
relates to the deseription of manners and incident, and to 
the discrimination of character, it is complete asa first-class 
novel. Adventure follows adventure, and event succeeds 
event, till the denouement in the third volume, with won- 
derful rapidity; and the author’s invention, appears, in this 
respect, as usual, to be inexhaustible. The style of ** Beau- 
There is no straining for 
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effect—all goes smoothly on; and yet the work isas effective 
y expect from the 
well-known skill and ability of the author. 


throughout as the reader might reasona 


The plot and composition of the story are admirably ma- 


\|naged. The principal personage, at the outset passing under 


| the name of Beauchamp, turns out to be a Viscount Len- 
ham, whose youthful indiscretion in allowing himself to be in- 
veigled into an irregular Scotch marriage with an artful and 
abandoned, but beautiful and accomplished young woman, 
named Charlotte Hay, forms ‘‘the Error’’ on which the 
story principally moves. Being on a visit to a relation in 
Scotland, an old maiden lady of the name of Moreton, on 
his twenty-first birth-day, a party was given to celebrate the 
event. By the aid ofa cousin of his, a certain Captain More- 
ton, a great scoundrel, who had squandered away his estate, 
and who appears throughout the second and third volumes 
as the master-villain of the work, Miss Llay was enabled to 
carry her design into effect. She lived with Miss Moreton 
as something between.a friend and companion, and on the 
night of the party was particularly pleasing and attractive. 
Poor Beauchamp was induced to drink a great deal, and 
some romping sport being proposed, he was called upon 
Ile was told it was the 
custom of the country on such occasions, and he readily 
yielded to the suggestion. He chose Miss Hay, acknow- 
ledged her before witnesses as his wife, and the next morn- 
Iie immediately quitted 
the house of his relative, and returned in all haste to Eng- 
land. His father, to whom he communicated the whole 
circumstances of the base transaction, took the best legal 
advice in the matter that he could find, and found his son 
entangled past recal; but in consideration of a promise on 
the woman’s part never to molest him or take his name, 
one thousand pounds per annum was settled upon her, 
On coming to the title, Lord Lenham, to escape from the 
consequences of his early error, travelled abroad, and spent 
some time in India. At the period when the story opens, 
he is residing quietly, under the assumed name of Beau. 
champ, at the little inn in the retired village of Tarning- 
ham, ‘‘ somewhere in the west of Eogland,’’ as it is some- 
what widely described. lis object was, not so much con. 


to choose a wife for the afternoon. 


ing he found himself married, 


mour, his cousin, Captain Moreton, for he did not 

that they were at that very time in his near u 

hood, but to purchase the Moreton estate, which his profli- 
gate cousin had dissipated in extravagance and debauchery, 





cealment from his persecutor, Charlotte Lay, and her para 
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and which had fallen into the hands of a rascally lawyer of the 
name of Wharton, who figures pretty prominently throughout 
the story. The Viscount falls in love with the daughter of a 
Sir John Slingsby, a gentleman of estate in the neighbour- 
hood; and, in the belief that Charlotte Hay is dead—to 
which she had artfully administered by not elaiming her 
annuity for years, and by causing her effects in Paris to be 


sold off as those of ‘‘the late Charlotte Hay, Lady Len- | 


ham’’—he marries her. On turning from the altar, how- | 
ever, with his bride, he is confronted by this his first wife, 
and threatened with a trial for bigamy, &c. The production | 
of documents, however, by a Widow Lamb, a poor Scotch- 
woman in the neigbourhood, proving Charlotte Ilay’s pre- 
vious marriage to a Scotch minister, Mrs. Lamb's cousin, 
from whom she had eloped with Captain Moreton, and who 
was alive at the time of the pretented marriage with the 
young Lenbam, very materially alters the complexion of 
the case. The catastrophe that ensues is terrible. The 
disappointed and abandoned woman, rendered desperate by 


the failure of all her plans, goes back to the inn, and || 


straightway cuts the throat of Captain Moreton, her guilty 
companion, as he lies asleep on a sofa, and then throws 
herse!f over the window, and is taken up dead! 

There is, besides all this, no lack of incident. An at- 
tempt at the abduction of a Miss Clifford, a young lady of 
beauty and fortune, which both Beauchamp and a high- 
spirited, brave, and generous-hearted young officer of the 


name of Ned Hayward, who is one of the principal per- | 


sonages in the story, are instrumental in frustrating, be- 
Then there are two or three attempts at 


gins the series. 
a fire, and a well- 


shooting, and one at drowning; a duel, 
worked-up scene with lawyers and bailiffs, when Sir John 
Slingsby, through the villanous contrivances of Wharton, 
the lawyer, is arrested for debt, from which he is relieved 
by Mr. Hayward and Lord Lenhamn. 

The characters are well drawn ; one or two of them, such 
as Billy Lamb, the little humpbacked potboy of Tarningham 
Inn, and Stephen Gimlet, alias Wolf, the poacher, and 
afterwards gamekeeper at Slingsby Park, have some original 
features in them. ‘The story has its honest attorney in the 
person of Mr. Bacon, as well as its villanous one in that of 
Mr. Wharton. Sir John Slingsby is a jolly old veteran, 
who likes to enjoy himself and make everybody comfortable 
about him. His daughter, and his niece, Miss Clifford, who 
becomes the wife of Hayward, are favourable specimens of 
young English ladies of their rank in life. A blackguard 
of the name of Henry Wittingham, the son of a retired 
merchant, who becomes the great man of the village, and a 
justice of the peace, plays no inconsiderable part in the 
adventures and incidents that form the plot. He it is who 
is the grand mover in the attempted abduction of Miss Clif- 
ford ; for which, and for his extravagance and evil courses, 


he is disowned and disinherited by his father. By the aid|_ 


of an indulgent housckeeper, however, on the night of his 
father’s death, he searches for and burns the will, and 
quietly takes possession. Soon after, he gives a dinner to 
some of his friends, but finds a difficulty in swallowing wine, 
and a sort of contraction of the throat, and a general shudder 
throughout his frame, in attempting to drink any liquid. 
He had been bit by the gamekeeper’s dog some time before, 
when, witk Captain Moreton, he had made an attack upon 
him, and the result is, that he dies of bydrophobia. 

From the brief description we have attempted, it will be 
seen that the story is a good one, and well told. We re- 
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frain from extracts, referring our readers to the book itself, 
Many of them, doubtless, must have perused it by this 


time. 
——aATS 


Veritas: a Poem. London: Longman, Brown, Green, 

and Longmans, 1849. 

‘* Venitas’’ is but the one title of this remarkable pro- 
duction. Its second title is explanatory—namely, « ‘ Being 
the biography of a poet, ia which is pourtrayed the manners 
jof those among whom he moved, wit) incidental descrip. 
| tions of sense and scenery, forming a text-book on many 

matters of importance concerning the world we live jn.” 
Who this poet is we, at least, can be at no loss to know, as 
we here recognise one or two passages, incorporated in the 
poem, which have already appeared in our own pages, with 
‘the poet’s name. 

The idea is a good one, and it has been worked out 
defily and well. The author is no new hand, and, when he 
likes, he can throw off a poem or a song, the latter, espe- 
‘cially, of a very superior kind, indeed. We admire the 
fervour of his genius, the boldness of his conceptions, and, 
i in this particular poem, the pungency of his satire. ‘* Veri- 
| tas’’ is one of the most original pieces that has appeared of 
| late years as an entire poem. It contains passages of great 

_ beauty and power, and is, above all, a readable and in- 
| structive production. In some respects it is unequal in its 
| tone, as well as in its flights; but this, the preface says, 
| was intended, ‘‘as it does not represent one feature in life, 








| but many ; and as life is unequal, so must the writing be’’— 

a very original reason certainly for the author’ s digressions, 
and occasional lapses from the lofty and sublime down toe 
the free and familiar. 

Truth is the object of the poem, and «he truth is stated 
boldiy, and at the same time with good discretion. There 
is much sound sense in many of the author’s reflections, 
which is a thing oftener found, like truth, at the bottom of a 
draw-well than in the insipid productions of most of the 
| minor poets of the day. 

We shall give a specimen or two to prove that ‘‘ Veritas’’ 
is deserving of our good opinion. The poet relates his 
vicissitudes in life in strong and vigorous language, and 
shows his disappointments in trade, and the misfortanes he 
sustained in different situations into which he was thrown 
by circumstances; though they had never made his spirit 
quail, or deprived it of one iota of his characteristic cheer- 


fulness. 


“ Never exposed his sorrows when with men, 
But felt, alone, and soothed him with his pen; 
Dress’d in the evening for some route or ball, 
And was the merriest fellow of them all!” 


He was born, he tells us, in the spring of the year, and 
this season of buds and blossoms, and promise and hope, 
calls forth the following sweet little bit of pure nature and 


concise description :— 


“ But for his heat, and poesy, and heart, 
And music, unadorn’d by teacher’s art— 
No marvel that he early learnt to sing, 
Ife came into the world in joyous spring; 
Not when exhausted nature dies away, 
And falling leaves foretel the year’s decay; 
Not in the sweet effulgence and the bloom 
Of shrubs and flowers and blossoms in perfume; 
But after dreary winter had just fled, 

And nature rises fresh, as from the dead! 
’Tis also at this time the happy thrush 
First opes its tuneful carols on the bush, 
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standard Scotch poets, now in course of publication by 
Messrs. Fuliarton and Co., ought to be in every Scotsman’s 
library. The works are crefully reprinted from tho best 
editions, and are furnished with biographies, and explana- 
| tory notes, besides being illustrated by portraits and other 


The cooing ring-dove, on the budding larch, 
Is heard once more to herald in sweet March ; 
Those birds that shunn’d the cold winds of the north, 
From other climates now come gladly forth ; 
The tiny fish, benumb’d within the stream, 
Awake again to Sol’s reviving beam ; 
The bees, and varied insects, seek again 
The primrose and the cowslip on the plain ; 
The butterfly begins to get its wings, 
And eqainox the winter's requiem sings!” 
Of truth, the object, and indeed the inspiration of his 


poem, he says— 

“Trath was his forte! therefore he wrote in truth ; 
It gave no trouble, and his lines were smooth : 
*Tis yet the backbone of the human race, 

Though trick and fashion oft its power displace. 
There's truth in life, there’s truth in Christian faith : 
Fashion and falsehood fly the bed of death! 

And God is truth! So, in His image made, 
Truth never can the poorest man degrade. 

Yet people wonder when they find thee famed 

For any act of common feeling named ; 

In leaving halls of grandeur and their joys 

To be amused, with children, or with toys— 

"Tis just the great in mind who comprehend 

The facts of life, and see their secret end ; 

The sweet retirement ’mong fair lakes or flowers, 
Where merry larks ascend through dewy showers, 
All that is genuine, be it small or great, 

Is the reward of genius and its fate ; 

No payment that the hand of man can give 


” 


Could make it for a meaner motive live! 
This is one of his calmer and more didactic passages. 
On his return from London, where, for two years, he tells 
us, he experienced, like many others, all the distresses and 
disappointments of a literary life, he went to the Highlands ; 
aud the following burst is higher, and more sustained, than 


the extract just given :— 
“Roaming the Highlands with an aspect proud, 
Viewing their peaks wrapt in their misty shroud ; 
Paid visits to the haunts of earlier days, 
Wandered by streams, and walked by flowery ways, 
Enjoyed the sunny leisure that he had, 
And felt his spirit magnified and glad! 


“Among the hills tis beautiful to see 
The lambkins sporting lightly o’er the lea, 
The stately steeds yoked graceful in the plough, 
The husbandman with bonnet on his brow, 
The sower, with his white sheet at his side, 
Throwing his hopeful seed with mauly stride, 
The noon-day sun ascending warm and bright, 
The heath-clad rocks on every sloping height, 
The dashing streams that leap in mirth along, 
Where pretty milk-maids chaunt their rural song, 
The lowing herd, the neighing of the steed, 
The homely joys that city charms exceed, 
The germing crops, so tender and so green, 
The flowers that blush by rivulets half-seen, 
The mountain-daisy in its full perfume, 
The primrose, cowslip, and the yellow broom, 
The wholesome zephyrs felt in every glade, 
The caverned glens, the bowers by nature made, 
The song of birds, the murmur of the bees, 
The sweet returning leaves on varied trees— 
All these inspire the mind with latent joy, 
And make a man as cheerful as a boy !” 
The volume is a small one, consisting of only 110 pages ; 
but from its plan, its subject, and the poetical power dis- 
played throughout, it is sure to create a sensation. 


The Works of Allan Ramsay, with his Life. Vol. I. 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin: A. Fullarton and Co. 


A cuxap and popular edition of the Pooms of Ramsay, 
which, with the other volumes of the series of works of the 
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appropriate engravings. 

The present collection of Ramsay's works is taken from the 
edition of Mr. George Chalmers, published by Cadell and 
Davies, in 2 vols. 8vo, in 1800, with the addition of one or 





| two pieces not therein inserted, and a few original notes. 
| The life is by Mr. George Chalmers; and the celebrated 
Essay, by Lord Woodhouselee, oa Ramsay’s Genius and 


Writings, is also given. Withthese, this, the first volume, 


| 5°» 


| comprises verses addressed to the author, his serious poems, 


fas : : : : : 
|| his clegiae poems, and his comic poems, including the three 


| ecantos of Christ’s Kirk onthe Green. The embellishments 
are—a portrait of Ramsay, engraved by R. Bell, from the 
| painting by his son, Allan Ramsay, junior, who beeame 
| eminent as an artist ; a vignette view of Ramsay's House, 
| Castle Hill, Edinburgh; and a scene from the ‘* Gentle 


| Shepherd.’’ 





| Old London Pridge. By G. Herbert Rodwell. London : 
| J. & D. A. Darliog. 

| Tus volume contains a history connected with Old Lone 
| don Bridge, published originally, we believe, in numbers, 
and illustrated in the now common style. ‘The illustrations 
/are not remarkably well executed, but the writing is far 
over the average of similar works. ‘The story is laid in the 
times of Henry VIII., and abounds in stirring incidents of 
‘* love and murder,’’ essential to the monarch’s reign. 

The novel has an historical foundation, and Hogarth’s 
idle and industrious apprentice was the same tale done in 
his style, and done well. 

Mr. Hewet, a clothier on London Bridge, had two ap- 
prentices and one daughter. ‘The idle apprentice’s name 
is Horton; that of the industrious, Osborne. Many mi- 
‘nor characters are introduced into the 400 pages which 
form the work : but the chief interest attaches to the mer- 





chant’s family—who, for wealthy people in those days, were 
| exposed to fearful vicissitudes. 
| The ultimate result of the entire business is satisfactory, 
| inasmuch as virtue is rewarded, and vico punished , an end 
to adventures not always accomplished in this world, but 
| quite consistent, we believe, with the original history in 
this case. 

We make no attempt to trace the current of the book, 


for that would involve a needlessly long notice of a work 
already read by many, and certain of extensive popularity, 
especiaily in London and amongst those who are acquainted 


with the city. 
Like many other novelists, the author expatiates often 


shortly and well on topics that come not necessarily within 
his province, and he accurately defines heresy in a tale too 


common in these times:— 
“* Heresy, heresy ! and he repeated the word still more 
bitterly; ‘know you the meaning of the word, young Mas- 
ter Edward? if not, I'll tell you. Heresy is in the not 
thinking as those think who are in power; guin but the 
power to punish, and then all are hereties who think not like 
yourself. Oh! power, power! how wondrous religious does 
it make us in our own conceit! Now mark the 
a few years have made; my father was deemed to bea ebild 
of Satan, and to Satan's fiery home was sent, as they believed, 
through fire. Had he still lived he had now been 
worshipped as a saint, for he wastruly good. All the 
that artful priests could bring to bear upon his health, 
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mind, his human feelings, were employed to bend him to 
their will; but all in vain: long was he kept in prison— 
starved—then tempted by al! the prom'sed luxuries that could 
tempt a starving man; but stil) his firmness failed him not. 
The last hope to subdue bim was my mother; they had not 


long been married ; she loved my father as her life; his life | 


was naught to him, compored to the love he felt for her; bu: 


than all his worldly hopes. Now came the last, the fatal 





| 
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his conviction in reeard to the vreat Trutu was mightier | 
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ing, when we come by an explanation of ‘lambs’ wool.” 
How fearfully the Saxons have corrupted Gaelic names 
and customs :— 


‘Now the delicious ‘lambs’ wool” was handed roung. 
As many of our readers, partienlarly the gefitier kind, may 
not be aware of the mysteries of lambs’ wool, we will exploin 
how this exquisite beverage is concocted ; anumber of apples 
are tied to the end of a number of strivgs, and are then hung 


scene. Itwas en«cted in that place of fire, of torture, and of || up to roast before a blazing fire; under each apple stands a 
blood, Smithfield. There stood the pulpit, from which naugbt | 


but charity and peace to all mankind should ever flow, but now 
erectéd to sanction the tortures of earthly flames, and to 








tankard of ripe delicious ale, well seasoned with sugar, spice 
and nutmeg. When the apples are done thoronghly, they 
drop from the strings, and having fallen into the ale, i¢ is 


send to flames eternal, were it in the power of man to do £0, || then ready fur drinking. The real name is supposed to have 
the upright soul of one who merely differed in outward form | heen la mas ubhal, that is, the day of the apple fruit, but 
of worship of that God whom he and his accusers both knelt!| being pronounced /amasool, our English tongue soon cor. 


before, and called all-mercifal, When all else had failed to 
shake my poor father in this dreadful moment of earthly 
trial, what did the miscalled Aoly fiends do then? they 
brought his wife, my mother soon to be, the idol of bis 
heart, the bliss or anguish of his every thought—they 
brought ber to him while fastened to the stake—they forced 
her on her knees to pray of him to save his life by renoun- 


cing what they called his damning heresy; and when this | 


Jast, this horrid attempt to subdue affrighted nature failed, 
they placed a burning brand within ber grasp, and then by 


toree compelled the wife to fire the fatal pile that was to con- | 
I have. 


sume in tortures her heart's adorei—Ler hasband. 
been told that at the first trial, the very faggots seemed, as 
Ly miracle, to refuse to burn; but the monster who had the 
veleome work in charge soon subdued their olstinaey, by 
: uiding her hand to those substances the most inflammabie; 
the smoke ascended; the flames at Jast burst forth; and 
»midst the cries of agony of a dying father, and the shrieks 
ef a mother maddened by her anguish, I was untimely 


7"? 


lorn! 
The following topic is, perhaps, more congenial than he- 
Mr. Uewet 


Osborne, 


resy to the novelist’s business in this instance. 
was a prosperous merehant, and Lord Mayor. 
his confidential clerk, but a miserable lover, with imnmumer- 
able opportunities of stating his case, had nearly lost the 
Jady to the heir of the Earl of Shrewsbury, who was more 
active in this kind of work. 

The defeat of the young Earl and the success of Osborne 
arose more from the activity in his eause of other parties, 
and especially of the young lady herself, than any measures 
of his own. The marriage was at last celebrated, and that 
of two of their dependants, on the Christinas-eve follow- 








rupted it to dambs’ wool. 
‘* After somne few dozens of the tankards of lambs’ woot 


had passed from lip to lip, the merriment increased pro- 


_digiously, and a general dance took place. Even the iner- 


' 
| 


' 
i 
i 


} 


! 
| 


‘inthis part of the delights of a Christmas-eve. 


chant aud his Alyce were not permitied to decline joining 
a 
Nor did 
Edward and Anne refuse ; but the happiest and morries: 
couple there was Fiora and her newly-made husband.” 


The historical statement at the close proves that the 
descendants of the merchant’s daughter lost nothing jp 
point of honour by her preterence of the plebeian shopman 
to the aristocratic lord:— 


‘* Now we feel quite convinced, although our gentle read- 
ers do not like to ask the question, that the setiing down 


| the number of children they had will be a piece of informa. 


tion not at all unacceptable ; well then, they had five, two 
sons and three daughters. Hewet Osborne, one of the sons, 
was knighted by the Earl of Essex during the war in Ire. 
land; the otherson’s name was Edward, who never married. 
‘Two of the daughters’ names were Anne and Alyce; the 
name of the third we have not been able to discover. The 
great-grandson of our hero was Sir Thomas Osborne, who 
was raised to the peerage by King Charles the Second, as 
Viscount Latimer and Baron Kiveton; he next was created 
Earl of Danby, then Marquis of Carmarthen, and on May 
4, 1004, became the first Duke of Leeds. The present Duke 


of Leeds is a lineal descendant ot our Edward of Old Lon- 


don Bridge.”’ 
The volume is more useful reading, and more amusing, 


‘than the great majority of those whereby people kill time 
at watering-places in the months of June and July; and 


so it should have a preference with many who want to know 


‘how that object may be best accomplished. 





PRINCE RUPERT AND THE CAVALIERS.* 


Mr. Warrvurton’s fame rests on “The Crescent 
and the Cross’’—a work that required different 
powers and a different turn of mind from those ne- 
cessary to constitute a good historian. The duties 
of the traveller who means to tell the world his ex- 
periences, especially if his journey be in a land 
where the dead are immensely more numerous than 
the living—where the tombs incaleulably exceed 
the dwellings of mankind—include a knowledge of 
historical facts, and some enthusiasm for old histo- 
rical associations. The latter quality threw round 
‘‘The Crescent and the Cross’’ a powerful charm. 
The traveller’s heart was in his journey, and warmed 
at the old distinguished places, and those remem. 
brances that they called up. He casts the spirit of 
the place and the hour into his pages, and trans- 
fuses some part of his own enthusiasm to his readers. 
These qualities do not suffice to make a good histo- 
rian; and in times when a party in England seck 
to revive again the feelings which led Charles to 








‘the block, and his relative Cromwell to the realities 


of a throne, Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers form 
a dangerous topic. The ground is also beaten down 
by many travellers, but so it was with the eastern 
lands over which the author of “ The Crescent and 
the Cross” literally journeyed, and we always recur 
to the book with sincere pleasure. 

In the history of Prince Rupert and the Cava- 
liers, Mr. Warburton, as we shall show before the 
conclusion of our notice, endeavours to hold a 
middle course between extreme parties. He neither 
entirely condemns nor absolutely vindicates either 
of the two great parties who, having wrapped Eng- 
land in a civil war, produced, out of native blood 
shed on its fields unsparingly, the unwritten consti-_ 
tution of the land that has stood many changes. 
and shocks from then till now, without, for more. 
than a century, again requiring the remedy of @ 
home war. 


The author deals candidly with all English par-, 





* In 3 vols. By Eliot Warburton. London: Richard Bentley. 
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ties, although his leaning is clearly towards the | 
Cavaliers and their cause; but when he meets the 
Scotch by the way, his prejudices come out well. 
He is not a Covenanter, and he has no sympathy | 
for their eause; yet, as he deems England now a) 
debtor to the defeat of the Cavaliers, so he should | 
be grateful to the Scotch, who taught the Parlia-| 
ment how that might be accomplished; and, as he | 
reverences the memory of Charles I. as a man, | 
while confessing his faults as a king, he should re- 
member that the Scotch suffered severely by both 7 
the Charleses, from the sins of the monarchs, when 
they trusted the men too implicitly. The position 
of the Scotch, during the reigns of the Charleses, || 
and the interval of the republic, has never been | 
well understood. They had been deceived by the 
father of the elder Charles, and they could not be 
expected to rely implicitly on the son; while by 
Charles II. they were most cruelly deceived, after | 
they had suffered severe loss from Cromwell and | 
England on his account. A more unfortunate. 
succession of kings than James I. of England and | 








his descendants never occupied any throne at any | 
period. History yields few examples of four mo- | 
narchs out of one family in succession combining to- 
gether the same subtlety, falsehood, and despotism, | 
that characterised all the four last Stuarts. The fa- 
mily was popularwhile it existed on Scottish soil, and 
began to degenerate on its removal to France, but the | 
specimens of English growth had not, as monarchs, | 
scarcely one redeeming quality. Charles I. was, 
doubtless, a sombre, gloomy bigot, while his eldest | 
son ran wild in all manner of riot and excess; but, | 
as kings, there was a black sameness in all the | 
bunch of four, that there is little to relieve. Eng-| 
lishmen may abuse the Scotch for having given | 
them the Stuarts, but not for aiding to unloose the 
burden from their necks. Even the spirit of chi- | 
valry which characterised the old family abandoned | 
the English Stuarts. James I. was plainly and | 
simply a pedantic coward. The inglorious flight | 
of Charles I. from Naseby contrasted ill with the | 
death of James LV., at Flodden; while his games 
and sports at Ragland, immediately after the battle, 
indicated a want of heart, which was displayed re- | 
peatedly during the civil war; when he passed his | 
days in hunting, although England for his sake was | 
turned into a battle-field; when he dismissed Ru- 
pert for rendering Bristol, after greater services 
than any other brave man ever conferred on an un- 
grateful relative; or when he resigned Strafford to 
the block for serving him too well. And yet in his 
private capacity, Mr. Warburton holds that Charles | 
must have possessed many estimable qualities,which 
are abundantly requisite to redeem his public cha- 
racter from its numerous stains. Charles IL, is’ 
frivolous and indefensible. James II. joined the | 
rancour and bigotry of his father to the timi-| 
dity and incapacity of his grandfather, so as to | 
form one of the worst and weakest Stuart kings, 
as he also was the last. He might have saved 
his kingdom from his son-in-law, and he might 
have triumphed in Ireland, if he had been en- 
dowed with any reasonable share of William’s 
spirit and talent. The brave rash officers who 




















were defeated on the Boyne consoled themselves 


by saying, that, with the change of kings, they 
would fight the battle over again; and, most pro- 


|| bably, they would have been, on that condition, the 


victors, and not the vanquished, 

A fatality clung to the race. Some curse hang 
over their destiny. They were doomed even in 
Scotland, but they were not cowards until they aban- 
doned the country. The deaths of the elder branch 


‘lof the Stuarts were violent, and their lives a long 


struggle of courage with calamity. The mother of 
Prince Rupert, and the other Palatines, as they 


were termed, was called “the Pearl of Britain,” 


and “ the Queen of Hearts,” in days when poetical 
titles were readily conferred. She was “ the pearl 
of the family,’ although in Scotland, and out of it, 
her grandmother's history is known, and her mis- 
fortunes remembered, where her errors are for- 


'|gotten or overlooked ; but the ‘* fair and fascinat- 


ing” Elizabeth, beautiful and stainless; high-prin- 
cipled and strictly honourable, in the midst of many 
romantic calamities ; the centre of the Drotesiant 


| party in Europe, and for a time the star of those 
old Servian Protestants who are now again raising 


their heads and assuming importance in the east 
of Europe, is not remembered. And yet the trials 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, were acted on a narrow 


‘|stage when compared with the calamities that 


hung around but never overwhelmed the best 


‘tand the fairest of her descendants, Elizabeth, 


Queen of the Bohemians. Elizabeth was a repro- 
duction of Mary,’in all her fascinating beauty, and 
the graces of her character; with the errors and 
the vices put aside ; and one is sometimes tempted 
to conjecture how, if their places had been changed 


'|—if Elizabeth, with her sincere and ardent love of 


Protestant principles, had been placed in Mary’s 
time on Mary’s throne, the hearts of her people 
would have clung around her, and even John Knox 
himself would have become a clerical courtier. The 
complexion of history might have been entirely 
changed. Cromwell might have died as he long 
lived, an estimable country trader and gentleman, 
The associations of the Covenant might have been 
lost to Scotland, and the Revolution of 168° might 
not have been required for the empire. It was 
only the change of one Stuart for another—of the 
places in history of two queens closely related, and 
bearing a resemblance as minute in many par- 
ticulars as they were dissimilar in others, The 
doom of the Stuarts permitted not this exchange 
to occur. They were not to be saved by the vir- 
tues of one of their house ; and so Mary intrigued 
in Scotland, and perished in England; while Eli- 
zabeth, deserving peace, wandered over the half 
of Europe, lost two thrones, and found only sorrow 
and ‘trouble ; yet the people of England ever che- 
rished for her the warmest regard, and freely offered 
the Palatinate, in its wars, that aid of men and 


| money, which first the father and then the brother of 


Elizabeth, both kings, declined or deferred to give, 
The principles of Elizabeth, and her husband, the 
Elector, were not pleasing either to her father or 
her brother. They adhered to the Protestantism 
of the Puritans rather than that of the Cavaliers ; 
and Elizabeth, with her family, when expelled from 
Prague, deprived of the Palatinate, and deserted 
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or neglected by her father and his court, found a 
home and support amongst the mercantile republi- 
cans of the United Provinces. 

We stated that Mr. Warburton acknowledges 
our general debt to the Puritans of England and 
its republic. He commences his volume by a frank 
admission that the success of the Cavaliers would 
not have been entirely for England’s good :— 

“The cause of the Cavaliers was once the cause of half the 


men of England. Fortunately for us, that cause was unsuccess- 
ful, yet not altogether lost: shorn by the Parliament’s keen 


sword of the despotic and false principle that disgraced it, its | 
nobler and better elements survived, imparting firmer strength, | | 


and a loftier tone to our constitution. 

“Even at this hour, as of old, that cause would rally the 
flower of England round the throne ; not as ounce they came to 
the standard of our ill-fated Charles, doubtful and misgiving ; 


but promptly, proudly, earnestly ; in all-powerful strength of} | 


heart and numbers. For the people would be there ; not ‘they 
the people,’ but ‘we the people’ of every designation—peasant 
as well as peer, Hampdens as well as Falklands—united in one 
common cause, the noblest that voice or trumpet ever pleaded. 

“ For thanks to our gallant forefathers, Cavaliers and Round- 
heads, there is but one real cause in England now: loyalty and 
liberty are no longer at variance, since our forefathers dared to | 
bring to issue, and set at rest for ever, the question between the | 
sovereign and the subject. | 

“Heroic and earnest men strove faithfully, on either side, | 
with tongue and sword, and prayer and blood, for what they | 
decmed to be the truth. Each found, as truthful and earnest | 
wen will ever find, however ranged on different sides, that their | 





ultimate object had been the same. Each found, not the con- |, 


quest that his human nature strove for, but the victory that his 
higher nature yearned for: yet he found it in defeat. The Ca- 
valier saw much that he had been taught to reverence, struck | 
down, buried and put away for ever in the grave of the Stuarts. | 
The Roundhead beheld his glorious visions of liberty eventuat- 
ing in fierce anarchy and fina! despotism, from which he was | 
content to seek refuge even in the Restoration.” | 





The second chapter commences with Prince Ru- 
pert’s affairs. ‘“ Singularly little of his private, 
history is known,”’ says his biographer ; and that 
little was not calculated to render him popular in 
England ; and yet he was popular ; partly on his| 
mother’s accouunt—for she was the Elizabeth of| 
Englaud—and partly from his own frank bearing 
and desperate courage. Rupert was the Murat of 
the Cavaliers —a splendid cavalry officer, but 
not a sagacious commander. He was not deeply 
imbued with the spirit of his party. His principles, 
indeed, were decidedly liberal, but his relationship 
to the King naturally led him to join his ranks, and 
to fight his battles. 

Prince Rupert occupied many stations in society. 
He was in course of his life commander at one pe- 
riod of the cavalry, at another of all the forces, 
and, before its close, hc was Admiral! of the fleet. 
For the latter office he qualified by a buccancering 


expedition, in name and for behoof of the King, | 


during the Republic. He was an accomplished 
chemist and painter, and had evidently greater 
taste for literary pursuits and the fine arts than 
many noblemen or priuces of his time. 

Elizabeth of England married Frederick Prince 
Palatine of the Rhine. Rupert was their second 
son. Their possessions were suflicient to satisfy 
the natural ambition of the young ruler; but he 
was considered the leading Protestant Prince of 
Europe, and when Protestant Bohemia required a 
king, the choice fell on Prince Frederick :— 





“ He accepted the fatal gift of the kingdom of Bohemia, and 
was crowned at Prague, with all the magniticence that ay 
siastic people could furnish to the king whom they delighteg tb 
honour. As an actor in this pageant, he acquitted himself, fo, 
the last time, to the perfect satisfaction of his subjects, 

“Tle ceremony was striking, and, as picturing the times apa 
scenes of our hero’s birth, we may be allowed to glance af jf, 
celebration. 

“The city itself is one of the most beantiful in thé worg 
uniting the grandeur and massiveness of Gothic architecture sith 
| its widest contrast, that of the East. The colossal masses of the 
old palaces are separated by fantastic bazaars, or rich gardens. 

and over the humbler dwellings, towers, and battlements, ang 
venerable spires, rise among forest trees, and are reflected i, 





the broad and placid waters of the Moldan. The antique ang 
varied character of the architecture suited well with the costumes 
of various times and climes that thronged its ancient streets. 
Armour was then in general use, and glittered there beneath 
many a plume and scarf. Gold and steel shone and flashed over 
the chivalry of Prague, mingled and contrasted with the peacefy] 
guize of citizens—imaking pomp after their fashion, likewise, 
with banners, and silks, and velvets, and rich furs. Froa the 
old Bohemian forests came the Bourgraves, and their vassals 
}armed with old weapons that lad clashed at the summons of 
, Zitzea’s drum. 

' “From Transylvania appeared, in semi-oriental garb, the rude 
nobles of Bethlem Gabor’s court, with the formal-looking ambes. 
| sadors of nine friendly states (amongst whom no representatives 
‘of England, Saxony, or Denmuck, however, were to be found), 
The humbler citizens thronged with the rest, various in attize, 
in races, and in creed, but uniforin in enthusiastic loyalty, The 
drum and tabor miugled their wild music with such strange con- 
cord as the clashing of pewter cups and platters made, for this, 
too, was a national music, used by the ancient Bohemiansito 
express their joy. 

_ “Such were the scenes and the people that celebrated Pringe 
, Rupert’s birth soon afterwards, as now his father’s coronation. 
Amid this motley multitude, under a canopy of blue and silver, 


; 


|/was borne the fair and fascinating Elizabeth their queen, wad 


queen of hearts. Beside her rode the king, sheathed im armoar, 


, and starred with orders, but with his head uncovered; and,so 
|, they passed to the old church of Faith. 


“This edifice was well adapted for the present ceremony, for 
all the various creeds and races that were gathered there could 
find their familiar symbols on its Pantheistic walls: Pagan, 

Romish, Hussite, Lutheran, and Calvinist rites had been there 
performed, and each had left some character behind it. Abra 
ham Scultetus, the king’s bigoted chaplain and impolitie adviser, 

looked upon these innocent reliques with horror; they seemed 
to him instinct with demoniae life, and striving to proselytise 

-each to his own abomination. 

“Still more seandalised was tle DPuritanical divine when bis 
pupil was led to an actual altar by the Hussite ‘ administrator, 
and even consecrated withthe holy oil! His interference, haw- 
ever, was unnoticed, as the barons of Bohemia pressed forward 

| with loud zeal and clanking armour to swear fealty to the king. 


But first that king swore fealty to the laws, and then received . 


the pledges he had given. Then a hundred banners waxed 
through the old cathedral, and peal after peal of artillery aa- 
nounced that the monarchical experiment was begun.” 


Their triumph was not long lived. The Emperor 
sent a great army to Prague, under Maximilian. 
The Bohemians were defeated. The faith of John 
Huss and Jerome of Prague was crushed in the 


persons of its followers; and the Elector, with 
his Queen, were compelled to fly from Prague. 
|The battle of the White Mountain destroyed their 
‘party, and only now again is Bohemia exercising 
‘that influence in the Austrian Empire which pro- 
_perly belongs to her, and Prague is again 
| capital. bia 

Mr. Warburton is a most uncompromising wat- 
rior in theory. Of Frederick, the Palatine; aad 





the battle of the White Mountain, he says’ is 


| was not where he should have been among the 
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or the dead. Prince Rupert was found 
neither of these classes after the battle of 
Nasoby ; and yet that prinee was the embodiment 
af chivalry, although the father should not be 
judged by a harsher rule than was applied to the 
PS csherick, with his family, were expelled from 
their hereditary dominions, to which that unhappy 
rince never returned, but his son became after- 
wards the Elector of the Palatinate—his eldest son, 
a voluptuous and selfish prince, who neither assist- 
ed his mother, nor even the princes who fought and 
endured much in his cause. At this period, the 
Dutch offered the family of Frederick a home in 
their little land, and a sum of money was voted 
from the public revenue for their support. 

The author, in his first volume, abandons Prince 
Rupert and his family, to give us his version of the 
eauses for the civil war. We confess that his dis- 
quisitions on the events of that momentous period 
are written in rich and glowing language, and sup- 
d by many authorities ; yet he might have as 
sumed merely that the civil war occurred, and ad- 
hered to Prince Rupert’s share in the struggle, tor 
with its causes the majority of readers are fami- 
liarly acquainted. 

We must, however, follow the thread of the nar- 
rative ; leaving out all the numerous references to 
James I. and his time, who is reproachtfully desig- 
nated ‘‘a wicked old man.” Passing on to page 155, 
the author describes the position of Charles I. as 
that of a king “who ruled at will as despotieally 
as any sovereign in Europe.” At this period, when 
his kingdom was at peace, his power undisputed, 
his court a scene of pomp and luxury, presided 
over by'a ‘‘ young and thoughtless queen,” who 
introduced ‘‘ the social life of Paris,’’ the follow- 
ing notables in history were his ministers, reponsible 
for his guidance and his kingdom’s security :— 

“The king’s real ministers, at this time, were Archbishop 
Land, Lord Strafford, and the Marquis of Hamilton; the Arch- 
bishop, as treasurer, had discharged his difficult trust with in- 
tegrity, ability, and even justice, where his religious convictions 
were not concerned; he looked at life only professionally, and 
conceived his highest temporal duty consisted in advancing the 
supremacy of his church ; with this, the strength of royal prero- 
gative was so closely united as to make its champion very 
useful and acceptable to the king's present position. Strafford 
was then Lord Deputy, or Viceroy of Ireland—an office from all 
fime the most difficult in the world to discharge. He found 
that extraordinary island Iuseriating in the fends and factions 
that seemed to be its dearest privilege, and that utter discord 
between every man and thing that only hostility to England could 
evea for a moment reconcile. Endowed, apparently, with every 
RR, and every capability, except the art of making use of 
wither, Ireland and its people lay prostrate at the feet of England. 
iT Was a fine field for the exercise of Wentworth’s commanding 
genus; he dealt with it as a conquered country, and by the 
stern simplicity of martial law, he at once repressed the chronic 
insurtectionary spirit, and crushed the petty system of legislation 
that only served to irritate the people, and disgust them with 
English laws. His imperious nature disdained the bondage of 
" Preesdent ; he turned his searching glance on the fiscal abuses 
that had prevailed and been tolerated by his predecessors ; by 
this inquisition he quadrupled the king’s revenue in a few years ; 
he stimulated commerce ; he promoted agricalture ; he disciplined, 
paid, and recruited the army; suppressed its disorders and 
elevated ‘its character. The goverament of Strafford was arbi- 
Wary, and even tyrannical ; but it stayed and absorbed that minor 
sad universal license of oppression that had so long worried and 
Gegraded Ireland. The people of that unintelligible country 
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grew wealthier in the midst of exactions, and happier by oppres- 
sion. Strafford knew the effect of appearances on the impres- 
sible minds of his new vassals, and (for the first time that it hed 
been so done in Ireland) he assumed almost royal state. But such 
outward pageants were only symbolic of the more than royal power 
within, which, for the first time in history, brought Ireland ut- 
|terly and confessedly under English rule; the hing was there 
absolute. 

“In Scotland, the Marquis of Hamilton was the royal minister. 
|The king selected him for that most important post with his 
usual want of discernment, and adhered to him throughout all 
his misdoings with his usual infatuated affection. ‘In politics a 
| mistake is worse than a crime,’ and the Marquis was never inno- 
cent in this respect. His whole public career, from his inglorions 
' service in the Swede’s glorious campaigns, to his discomfiture at 





| Utoxeter, was one succession of ignominious failures, 

“ His official life was equally marked by the absence of straight- 
| forwardness, honesty, and success, and he had his reward: mis- 
_trusted by all parties, the people of England hated him; the 
| people of Scotland refused even to treat with him: Montrose de- 
/nounced his treachery ; Essex was hostile to him; the Cove- 

nanters loathed, the King imprisoned, and the Parliament be- 
| headed him. 
| “To this personage was confided the manscement of Scotland, 
| whilst a good understanding was practicable ; the invasion, when 
|his tampering and faithless poliey had rendered such an under- 
| standing impossible. For the intriguing favourite had endeavoured 
|to advance the Covenanters’ as well as the Royal cause, and to 
render himself the arbiter of each ; to this end he unserupuloasly 
betrayed both, and ultimately left himself powerless to serve either. 
| The contrast between Lords Hamilton and Strafford was complete, 
}and exemplified in the result of the respective governments. The 
former, out of a country whose interests had been pampered by 
| two native sovereigns, distilled the Covenanting element of evil 
| that, first and last, was most fatal to the sovereign’s cause; the 
| latter, out of a rebellious, neglected, and ill-used nation, raised 
| up, with one terrible exception, a constaut and unvarying support 
| for his royal master.” 


| We know not the authority on which Mr. War- 
burton denounces the Covenanting element ‘*‘ as 
one of evil.” It was the refuge of a people oppressed, 
‘more by the persevering interference of Archbishop 
_Laud—one of Warburton’s favourites—in their 
affairs, than by the acts of Hamilton. 
| Laud was his master’s curse, and the curse of 
Scotland; and Warburton would do that man’s 
‘memory more justice if he read more aceurately 
his proceedings in Seotland. An impoverished 
‘people may at least be permitted to pray as they 
please. When every other means of aid or jus- 
tice is closed against them, they may be per- 
‘mitted to supplicate succour from Heaven in the 
language that commendes itself to the hearts, and 
in the form that is hallowed by their practice and 
their convictions, 
| To call the bond an evil element by which men 
bind themselves to redress a great wrong, would be 
‘an advoeacy of the erime. The application of the 
term to a bond, by which they agree to main- 
tain amongst themselves a form of worship agree- 
able to their consciences, is an abetment of religious 
persecution. 
| The Covenanters have a elaim for more generous 
treatment from enlightened men of the present day, 
who, not adopting all their views, must yet always 
uphold the necessity of the course taken by them, 
acknowledge the happy results of their sufferings, 
and honour them as instruments of achieving reli- 
gious and civil freedom to Scotland and to England. 
The Scotch appeared in arms. The King, his 
jcourtiers, and his army went to meet them. | The 
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circumstances are well known. They terminated 
in an armistice, of which Mr. Warburton says :— 


“Tn a word, the pacification of Berwick professed to be com- 
plete ; but ‘it said Peace, where there was no peace ;’ the tide of 
war, however, retired for the present from the field into the 
haunts of private life. There ‘nursing their wrath to keep it 
warm,’ the cunning Scots indulged their animosities in a quiet 
way, prepared for future rebellion, and cherished their soldiery 
as if they had not quite done with them. The King of England, 
on the other hand, dismissed his army ungraciously, parted from 
the noble Essex without one kindly expression, and soon after- 
wards refused him the rangership of Needwood Forest, which lay 
close to his own park, and was anxiously desired by him. With 
almost equal want of judgment, he declined meeting the Seoteh 
Parliament in person, as he had promised to do, and retired 
precipitately into England. 

“Much harm had been done by this mock-warlike demonstra- 
tion; yet, if the King had done what was to be done upon the 
spot, he might have had cause to rejoice in the expedition; he 
had favourably impressed the better spirits among the Cove- 
nanters; he had placed the factions in a false position, by assent- 
ing to all the honest demands with which they masked their 
ulterior projects; and if he had done nothing else, he had won 
the chivalrous Montrose to his cause for ever. That fiower of 
Cavaliers was at once converted by the fascination that had 
‘thawed even the cold heart’ of a Covenanter; and, surely, the 
Monarch who had such inevitable influence upon all heroic natures 
that he suffered to approach him, must have had something heroic 
in his own.” 


Matters did not long remain in this position, and 
the Church—that is to say, Laud—again urged 
the King onwards in his fatal warfare with the 
north. The Church furnished money; individuals 
subscribed from their means. Another army was 
collected to crush the Scots, “areluctant and wa- 
vering army,” and “ an incapable general.” 

The Scottish general wisely determined to carry 
the war into England, and passed the Tyne after 
defeating part of the king’s army. The peace of 
Ripon was concluded, which Warburton styles 
“another and a worse disgrace.” 

The greed of the Scotch appears to annoy him 
greatly. They occupied Northumberland, West- 
moreland, and Durham, and were paid £300,000 for 
the support of their army. 

In other words, they imitated the course adopted 
by all successful armies, and made the vanquished 
aggressor pay for his folly. An armistice was 
formed, and now mark how Mr. Warburton loves 
a piece of treachery, if directed against the Cove- 
banters :— 

“The Earl of Northumberland’s illness or ill affection for the 
royal cause had left Lord Strafford in command of the northern 
army. Ilis genius was soon not only felt but manifested. Re- 
gardiess of the uncompleted armistice, contemptuous of the mu- 
tinous spirit of the troops, he was resolved to strike one blow at 
the Seots before his arm was paralysed. A body of horse of 
Holland’s (Conway's horse) was paraded ; marched away on the 
moment; led against the enemy, cheerily, manfally, and with 
a resolution that carried all before it. In a single hour the 
spirit of the English army was restored; the confidence that 
had forsaken the young soldiers at Newburn retarned in fall 
tide as they dashed through the streets of Durham after the fly- 
ing Scots. But vain were the deeds as the words of a Strafford 
against the weak wilfulness of a Stuart. Weil was it for us and 
for our liberties that Charles knew neither how to conquer or to 
yield! 

“ He endeavoured to atone for the brief triumph of his arms 
by making more abject concessions to the Scots, who met with 
no further opposition from sword or pen. When the treaty of 
Ripon was signed, there was an end to the king’s authority 
among the Covenanters; and thenceforward they pleased them- 








selves as best they might in the midst of feuds, and factions, and 


=— 


the fiercest controversies. It was their own fault if Scotland 
did not now exhibit the perfection of political and religious nap. 
piness. The result of this last campaign had left the king eq. 
tirely without resource. He summoned a council of his peers 
to York, but even they had advised the summons of the greater 
council of the nation, the long-insulted and now avenging Par. 
liament. Charles once more reluctantly assented ; he invited all 
that was most able, most dangerous, and most hostile jg vm 
kingdom to meet together—to demand from him, their king, ag 
account of his stewardship.” 

Strafford’s raid at Durham, regardless of the 
‘uncompleted armistice’ which had existed for a 
considerable time, and had been implemented by 
many payments, helped to draw him to the seaffold. 

The Scots, says Warburton, were doing the work 
of Parliament, and doing it well ; but the work of 
Parliament was the cause of freedom, and on the 
3d November, 1640, the long Parliament met, 


“The Reforming party at once displayed se formidable 9 
strength in Parliament as to be able to dictate terms to the King, 
Their plans were well matured, their confidence in their. cause 
unbounded. Almost every member bore in his hand a petitiog 
from his constituents, which but served him as a text whereo, 
to preach about their grievances. At once, forty comnmittess 
were appointed for the consideration of these wrongs, and five 
grand committees (consisting of the whole House) for trade, relj. 
gion, Ireland, courts of justice, and general grievances. These 
grand committees thenceforth assumed virtually a jurisdiction over 
all the affairs of the empire; they summoned whom they chose, 
imprisoned or released whom they would, appointed a day fora 
general fast, and fraternised with the ‘ traitorous Scots,’ ” 

That Parliament immediately proceeded to im- 
peach Strafford—Mr. Pym moved his impeaeh- 
ment on the 11th November. The motion was 
successful, and Strafford fell :— 

“ Meanwhile the day of Strafford’s trial is arrived. Westmin- 
ster Hall is set ovt in all its solemn magnificence as a court of 
justice; the Commons of England, the Lords of Ireland, the Com- 
missioners of Scotland, are the accusers; the House of Peers 
the judges; the chief men (and women too) of the time are the 
audience; and amongst them the King for whom the prisoner is 
to die! 

“The accused was equal to the great encounter; he was 
arraigned by the representatives of the three kingdoms; he was 
accused by the most eloquent and able men of that great intel- 
lectual period; all his actions, even the most private, for fourteen 
years of arduous office, were investigated; yet he proudly and sue- 
cessfully confronted his assailants; refuted them with an eloquence 
more powerful than their own; and finally, before that highest 
tribunal, he proved that no law was ever made in England that 
could find him guilty! 

“Then came his prosecutor’s crime: when Pym discoveredthat 
his prejudged victim was protected by the law, le and his asse- 
ciates feloniously consulted how to evade that law. They sue- 
ceeded: a bill of attainder accomplished their design; but so 
murderous was its nature, that its very makers denounced it as% 
precedent, and declared it null and void for ever after! 

“And so the matter ended; and Strafford met his death a 
heroically as he had pleaded for his life. The city swarmed with 
people, who crowded even within sight of the scaffold to see him 
die; the Lieutenant of the Tower feared they would tear him in 
pieces, and advised him to enter a carriage at the gate. ‘No, 
Mr. Lieutenant,’ said he, ‘1 can face danger and the people too: 
I die to please them, and will die how they please.” But there 
was nobleness of nature in the people also; they allowed him to 
pass in silence, many respectfully saluting him; and he moved to 
the scaffold, his bearing resembling that of a general marching at 
the head of an army to breathe victory, rather than that of 
condemned man. And so he died in triumph. ; 

“Certainly,” confesses the honest chairman of his acenseté 
committee, ‘ never man acted such a part on such a theatre with 
more wisdom, constancy, and eloqueace, with greater, 
judgment, and temper, and with a better grace in all his 
and gestures, than this great man did. And he moved 
hearts of all his auditors (some few excepted) to remorse 
pity. ae 
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«Bat the highest tribute to Strafford’s genius is the dread 
that he inspired among the Puritan leaders ; such dread as drove 
them to pervert the laws aud hound oa the passions of the mob 
ts ish his destruction. ‘The base and unworthy plea of 
expediency, the justifying of the means by the importance of the 
ead, was wore worthy of mere Italian politicians than of English 


Our author might remember that Strafford had 
been guilty of a soldier’s worst crime. He had dis- 
“the uncompleted armistice,” trampled 
his honour and that of the English nation in the 
dust, to serve an ungrateful tyrant. 
Strafford was exeeuted, and the king’s quarrel 
with his English subjects grew rapidly. Two years 
had not passed, and London was agitated deeply 


by the errors of the Cavaliers, the Court, and the 
king. 

« And now this once loyal people of London—merchants, trades, 
masters, and apprentices—appeared violently Houndhead as one 
man; political, like elemental fire, burns most fiercely in most 
crowded thoroughfares, and every wan, woman, and child, seemed 
to have caught the flame, The meek and portly grocer, as 
well as the hot-headed voung apprentice, the burly coal-heaver 
a¢ well as the city knight, all donned the ‘ buff and bandolier, 
and swaggered proudly before the city dames. For the metro- 

is a war seemed rather a favourable as well as very excitiag 
event. There was a hectic impulse given to trade; the inus 
were well filled ; monied men got good interest for their money, 
and poor men were bettered by its circulation. Taxing had not 
yet berun; coals still eame from Neweastle, at twenty-five shil- | 
lings a chaldron; and the citizens found themselves not only | 
very resolute, but very prosperous patriots. They eagerly en- 
rolled themsclves in ranks; they even contributed plate and 
money to pay their fellow-soldiers. They grew very wrathful 
against the king for the constitutional offences to which he had 
saceeeded, and which he had removed, as well as for those for 
whieh he was himself too truly responsible : the ‘ Kemonstrance’ 
had succeeded ia reminding them what ill-used people they had 
ever been. 

“They slaked their thirst for excitement at the inexhaustible 
fountain of Puritan preaching, and their party rage assumed a 
professediy religious guise. 

“They persecuted Papists to the death, broke painted win- 
dows, and made great mockery of aliars and once holy things ; 
the Old Testament came yery much into fashion and misuse : 











POLITICAL 


Tue Ministry, by fair means and means unfair, 
have escaped minorities this month in the House of 
Peers; and carried the Navigation-law repeal, and 
the Rate-in-Aid Bills. The two great divisions in 
the Peers on the Navigation-law measure were yery 
narrow escapes, The division on the second read- 
ing was the largest which has occurred in the Peers 
for a long period, and the majority one of the smal- 
lest. The numbers may be repeated for subse- 
quent use, They are— 
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We have not distinguished between proxies and 
riva voce votes; because a proxy counts, and is, 
on the whole, not inferior as an expression of opi- 
nion to the presence of noblemen who would be 
made nothing wiser by the discussion, or must obey 
the ruling powers. The Duke of Wellington be- 
longs to the latter class, for ina respectable and 
higly respected old age he has taken what may 
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‘ Love your enemies’ appeared «a doctrine very inapplicable to the 
present emergency ; and ‘curse ye, Meroz, curse ye bitterly,” was 
a style much more adapted to the Puritan palpits, and much 
more congenial to the natural heart of man. If they did not 
make use of the same imprecations as the Cavaliers, they dealt 
freely in all the imprecations of Isaiah; and if the king's men 
appealed to the case of David, the Roundiwad+ retorted bitterly 
with Ahab. Thas the old city, yearning afler some vague and 
unimaginable good, ranted and raged, and fermented into such 


heat as the leaders of the great movement required for their 


ends.” 


And yet it was not au unimaginable wrong that 
had excited them. Warburton has confessed that 
Charles was a despot, and has thereby foreclosed 
his case. The king at last abandoned London to 
return a prisoner, 


“We now retarn to the King, who, with his slender eaval- 
cade, has been travelling towards the North, to escape, as far as 
possible, from Parliament and its influences, His fugitive mareb 
preseated a sad and striking contrast to his former magnificent 
rgeous court, with ali 


‘progress; he was thea attended by a gorg 
who was now 


its pomp and flattery, and many a servile follower, 
cringing to the Parliament. 

“But the King was still strong in the loyalty of English 
nature, and the chivalrous seatiment awakened by his misfor- 
tunes. No sooner was his arrival at York made known than 
almost every gentleman in the great northern county hastened to 
pay his honest court to his humbled sovereign. The sanguine 
, Spirit of the King instantly revived under this cheering testi- 
| mony to the love his people still bore to his name ; he found him- 
self possessed of resources he had scarcely ventured to hope for. 
The aristoeracy of the North had promptly and proudly raised 
itself up agaiust the democracy of the South: the patriarchal 
sentiment was then strong amongst the tenants of the nebility 
and gentry ; the delicate relations of reverence and family and 
local associations, that we now too rarely find existing, were then 
strong, and gave great strength to their possessors; old feadal 
feelings were more permaeent than feudal laws; and not oaly the 
numerous retainers aud followers of great families, but whole 
districts, were moved as one man by the influence of their lord, 


Mr. Warburton is to blame for our eomplete 
omission of Prince Rupert, to whose history, in the 
two volumes devoted to it, we will return. 
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be described as a mania for strengtheving the 
Queen’s Government; and we presume, if Mr, 
O’Connor were Premier for a time, he might have 
the best commander of the forces in the country, 
along with this great man’s conscience, and, what 
is better, his pocketful of proxies, 

The leading division in committee, where proxies 
are disabled for a time, ran thus :-— 


For the amendmaut................ss0cseseesoe 1B 
5 RR I ANI MI EGE Li 
Majority against............. 1S 


So the Ministry had still the best of a neck-and- 
neck race. 
No measure has ever been foreed on the eoun 

by the supernatural exertions displayed for this 
bill in the Peers. The excitement of the Marquis 
of Lansdowne in his tight court dress was most de- 
plorable to witness. In his reply to Lord Stanley, 
be perspired and laboured like a blacksmith on an 
anvil at a forge. Earl Grey’s speech was also 
marked by ill-nature, by the apparent consciots- 
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‘ess that’ the cause was not too good for the Many old reformers support the bill, and that is 
house’ “He complained of an inadvertence com-|/ given as a good reason for our joining the chorg, 
mitted by his opponents in not supplying him|]of political ““ Mayers,” on the triumph of free-trade 
with arguments to answer. This grievance ori-|| principles. Let us see free-trade principles triamph, 
ginates im a slight misunderstanding of the de-|{and we shall not twice need warning to rejoice, 

cent order of things by the noble Earl. Those The evidence furnished by the foreign colonia) 
who propose change are bound to supply reasons; || office, and not fairly obtained, proved,if it had been 
and those who oppose it have only to give answers. || true, that British mercantile captains are a de. 


Earl Grey had to furnish arguments, and if they || based, drunken, ignorant body of men, who are 
did not satisfy the opposition, they were required || not in any way capable of discharging their 
to explain the particulars in which these statements || duties with propriety. After this short, and, we 
appeared to be unsatisfactory. believe it to be, false statement, the Cabinet ppp. 
Earl Grey ultimately gave the common, slim, || pose a measure whereby British shipowners are 
and current reasons for reducing seamen’s wages, || obliged to employ only British officers, and to take 
and throwing ship-carpenters out of work; for, said | their captains from amongst these moral Pariahs 
he, these laws are the relies of a barbarous age. ||—the Helots of their own crimes and ignorance, 
So is Earl Grey’s right to a seat in the House of || Is that free-trade ? 
Peers. So, probably, is his right to his estate.|| The same measure provides that three-fourths of 
Indeed, we doubt whether the noble Secretary || the crew of every British vessel must be British 
for the Colonies has much in the world that is,| seamen; and yet the owners are to compete with 
not the relic of a barbarous age, except his||the world. Is that free-trade ? 
own self-sufficiency, which is not very creditable to | The bill maintains the old laws regarding the 
any age. If we must repeal the Navigation-laws || victualling of vessels, and yet compels the owners 
because they were enacted in a barbarous age, we || to compete with other owners whose crews may be fed 
may, by parity of reasoning, put the “ Pilgrim’s||on black bread and stock-fish in small quantities, 
Progress” and “ Paradise Lost’’ out of print; for||or even with owners who may supply the timber 
they were undoubtedly composed and published in | bread now, we observe, generally recommended, 
the same age. Along with them we should get ms although not extensively used by philosophers, Is 
of many rights for which the England of these days || that free-trade ¢ 
struggled well; for are they also not the relics of a'| The measure provides that foreign-built ships may 
barbarous age ? '|be purchased and placed on the British registry— 
The age thus ecavalierly dismissed by Earl Grey | a distinction that can scarcely be deemed a privilege 
was one of mighty men and great deeds—of men || hereafter, without the payment of any tax. Butall 
to whom the Legislature are indebted for the || ships—excepting the iron vessels—consist chiefly of 
quiet holding of their seats when other political || timber, and timber is taxed. Thus we levy a heavy 
bodies in Europe are broken up and scattered. It || duty on the raw material, to please Canada and Sir 
was the age of Hampden, of Fairfax, of Pym, of||Charles Wood; and, to satisfy Prussia and Earl 
Cromwell, of Strafford, Laud, and Montrose, of || Grey, we take the finished ship without any duty 
men of genius and eloquence, who laid deep the || whatever. So many firms in Manchester petitioned 
foundations of English Parliamentary freedom, and | for this bill. Would they have petitioned for a mea- 
cemented them in blood. It was an age to which || sure to admit calicoes free of duty, and levy a tax on 
we yet turn for some of the highest literature and || cottons? We guarantee that not one of the 489 sig- 
some of the greatest acts on the world’s history. natures would have been given for that wise propo- 
It founded the United States and the British colo-|| sal. Manchester must be, however, acquitted of 
nial empire, It was not a time for small men, be-|| meddling in the matter. The paucity of petitioners 
cause it was a great age, pregnant with daring || for the bill is a rare and curious feature in the case. 
thoughts and abounding with stern and true patriot-|| People were really ashamed of all the fuss made 
ism. Earl Grey’s hound baying at the moon was/||in doing an injustice. The apologists for the 
similarly engaged with his master, when the latter ||contemporaneous subsistence of the timber tax, 
was stigmatising the age of the Revolution as bar-||and the tax free import of ships, say that the 
barous. The noble Earl's sareasms would imperil|| amount of the duty on the timber requisite to 
the Crown, as they have already endangered the || build a ship is not great. Then the man who pieks 
colonies ; for the Revolution settlement is a relic of || pockets of small sums is not criminal. Magnitade 
the same barbarous age, and should, perhaps, be|| rather than morality defines crime. On the other 
repealed to make way for some descendant of the | hand, we call the amount great—sufficiently great 











Stuarts. to make the transaction an act of sufficient and 
satisfactory profit, or of decided loss, In farther 


Oar reasons for opposing the Ministerial measure 
apology for this part of the measure, we havea 


are few, plain, and easy to be understood. The bill 
is inconsistent with free-trade. We favour free-trade, 
but not its ghost; not its shadow; neither its rival 
nor its guilty personation. In Ireland, at contested 
elections, men have been found willing to personate 
the absent or the dead, and, by a fraudulent proxy, 
vote for them at the polling-booth. This measure 
fraudulently personifies free-trade, and is in that 


“Tespect nothing more than a deception and a snare. | 











'| long list of articles used in the manufactare of ships 


that builders here have cheaper than builders else- 
where. The list would not excuse an injustice on 
the chief raw material requisite in the manufactete, 
but the ignorance of ship-building, so far as ourme- 
mory serves, displayed in the statement, relieves 
those who make it from the imputation of wilful 
guilt, They are merely stupid sinners agaist 
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gommon sense, and even against their favourite 
statistics. In ship-building, after timber, iron, 
oppery) cordage, canvass, and tar, we suppose 
te be leading ingredients ; but except iron, and 
copper very partially, these articles belong not to 
the raw material of thiscountry. Is the treatment 
of the ship-building interest consistent with free- 
trade ¢ 
«The proposed object of the bill is a reduction of | 
freights, which can only be accomplished by re- 
ducing the number of men employed, and the 
es of those who procure work—thus increasing 
the risk of loss and the cost of insurance. The 
ation of the measure may be briefly stated, by 
an example taken from current events under the 
nt law. We have now a “roaring trade” 
with the Havannah in sugars, and, with all re- 
spect to the feelings of the Whigs, be it added, in 
slaves also—‘“‘ under the rose.’ British subjects 
quite indirectly, bnt snugly and comfortably, derive 
a good profit from slaves. Spanish vessels compete 
with our ships in the carrying-trade of sugars in- 
wards. This they may do at present, because the 
sugar is the product of a Spanish colony. But 
British vessels cannot compete with them in the voy- 
age out, for Spanish ships pay only one-third of the 
tonnage-dues charged on British, and on their ear- 
goes ten per cent. less duty is charged than on goods 
imported by British vessels. This difference on ton- 
nage-daes and import-tax is sufficient, in many in- 
stances, to cover the cost of freight; and it may hap- 
pen that it would be cheaper to pay a high freight to 
the Spanish ship-owner than to accept the gratis 
carriage of goods by the British owner. <A cargo 
might be made up to which this remark would be 
strictly applicable. At present Spanish vessels get 
60s. freight, and, by the side of British are ships, 


unable to get goods for 25s. and 30s. With this ad- || 


vantage, the Spanish flag can bring sugar cheaper 
into our ports, and Spanish vessels already have 
a large and an increasing portion of the Havannah 
carrying trade. 

This new bill only proposes to extend the evils 


of the Havannah trade to all the world; but, as|/ 


many countries have a finer mercantile marine 
than Spain, the competition will be severely felt. 
It is free trade, if it be a free race where one runner 
is tied into a sack, and his rival starts ‘‘ in puris 
naturalibus,” or a Highland kilt. 

A running fire has been maintained against re- 
ciprocity, in connection with this bill, and through 
the Government press—whose writers must never 
have looked at the marginal definitions on the bill, 
or they would have found reciprocity in_ italics, 
placed there to describe a number of clauses, by Mr. 
Jabouchere himself. This reciprocity is to be car- 
ried out by the Queen in Council, if any necessity 
arise for its adoption. We have the utmost repug- 
nance to these operations of the Queen in Council. 
With the utmost feelings of loyalty to her Majesty, 
we prefer that theQueen should not be entrused with 
the alteration of laws in Council. If, indeed, her Ma- 


jesty were the Council, or had the Council quite in| 
her power, we could rely confidently that no great 
mischief would be done ; but this doing of things by 
‘the Queen in Council is often a mere using up of 
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|the Queen’s name without any consultation of the 
/monarch’s will. Why reciprocity should be a horrid 


barbarism when enacted by the Queen and Parlia- 


ment, and yet prove quite agreeable when done by 


the Queen in Council, is for those to explain who 
abuse it in the first instance, and enact it in the 
second. 
We like this bill nothing better because it was 
carried avowedly to break up trades’ unions, and 
reduce the price of labour. Trades’ unions are often 
mischievous, but they should be educated, and not 
legislated into usefulness or decomposition. 
We dislike it, beeause it needed so much in- 
triguing, and Court and female influence, for its 
success, The rights of women to legislate are in 
dispute, and, for our part, they will remain so, while 
there be women who want to get into Parliament; 
but if it please the Duachesses, who are worse than 
the Dukes, we would rather, for the cause of dis- 
cretion, and such reasons, that they would be seated, 
vote, and even speak under the protection of the 
Clerical beach, than run hither and thither, smiling 
on, and coaxing Peers with very unclerical charae- 
ters for their vote this once, merely to save, or merely 
to damage the Ministry. The practice consorts ill 
with decorum, 
The Court influence used in this ease was un- 


doubtedly great. The Earl of Clarendon was 
brought from starving Ireland, and the Mar- 


quis of Normanby from dancing France, in a hasty 
run, to vote and be oll again; while arguments were 
/used that, if not menaces, were not certainly agree- 
‘able or constitutional; but the Cabinet is in for an- 
other year of salaries, and seamen’s wives and chil- 
dren may sink, swim, or starve, ‘The poor-rate 
payers, meanwhile, we think, are insured of a slight 
increase in their payments to the collector, 

We dislike the bill, finally, because it is persuad- 
ing some of our old friends to take up with the 
_practice of voting by proxy and the presence of 
bishops in Parliament. The bad habit and the 
reverend Peers have become tolerable since they 
beeame also utensils only to the party in power, 

Finally, we dislike the measure because it forms 
a grievous aggression on free-trade principles. Lord 
| Brougham opposed it because it had nothing to do 
with free-trade; and we oppose it because it hits 
free-trade heavily. We do not certainly expect 
the British flag to sink like a shot in consequence 
of the measure; because we are morally eonvineed 
that a very few years will witness the vindieation 
‘of freedom of trade, in the thorough alteration and 
emendation of the bill, which is to become law on 
the Ist January, 1850, 

The Rate-in-Aid Bill passed peaceably through 
the Peers. The opposition wo the measure were 
shamed into silence. So far as we were able to 
comprehend the matter, it seewed merely to be a 
determination of a certain portion of Ireland not 
to do what England and Scotland were doing—not 
to help the other part. 





Organic reforms are at their resting place. They 
make no progress, The magic number five was 
this month the majority for a resolution in favour 


——— 
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of short Parliaments, as last year five was the ma- 
jority in favour of the ballot, per resolutions of the 
House; but when a bill comes to be proposed, trien- 
nial Parliaments will be defeated, as the ballot has 
been defeated by a large majority. Those who ex- 
pect least from the present House of Commons will 
be the least disappointed, and the happiest men. 


As the Punjaub contains five millions of indivi- 
duals, we may spare five lines to record the fact of 
its annexation to our empire in the East. The 
topic is too large to handle amongst incidental 
notes ; but we are a strange nation, casting away 
colonies with one hand and greedily grasping new 
possessions with the other. 





The French Constituent Assembly expired on 
the 26th ult., and the Legislative Assembly peace- 
ably entered upon its duties on the 28th, Two- 
thirds of the new Assembly are moderate, and one- 
third or nearly may be classified as red, of every 
hue from crimson to brown. Speculators in the 
funds became alarmed without much cause. 
were shocked at the violent speeches mde before 





They | 





the elections, and sold out in forgetfulness that 
the contrast of before and after an election in the 
minds and in the tone of representatives is often 
most remarkable. 





The small republic of Rome, headed by Mazzini 
and his colleagues in the triumvirate, holds gallantly 
out against the Pope, Louis Napoleon, and General 
Oudinot. The Romans having defeated the French 
under the walls, and even partially within the walls 
of the old city, have now defeated the Neapolitans in 
the ficld, and may probably secure their object— 
the separation of the spiritual from the temporal 
management of business at Rome, They refuse to 
take back the Pope on any terms except as a resi- 





dent Bishop, who shall neither make nor mar their 
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secularities; while on that condition the Pope re. 


fuses to return. The intervention of the F 
army was a substantial aid to the French Socialist, 
in the elections, 


Our most serious intelligence is from Austria 
and Hungary; but it is confused, and we can only 
glean out of the details that several battles have 
been fought, generally to the advantage of the 
Hungarians, and with a great destruction of life. 
that the Russians have fully engaged in the cam. 
paign, and are now in considerable numbers within 
the Austrian territory, and able to cover the 
Austrian capital, Vienna. Therefore we haye 
probably reached an hour long foreseen, when the 
power of Russia will be tried on the fields of Ger. 
many and the [talian plains. Franee must, in these 
cireumstances, act with and for the Hungarians— 
with and for the Poles against Russia, Austria. 
probably Prussia, and the old sovereignties of Ger. 
many; but Germany itself is red with Socialism, 
and a desire for Rpublicanism, Germany is in re- 
volt. 

The complication of these events is increased by 
the Danish war, into which the Frankfort German 
Parliament has cast the convocation of nations 
under the German name, and out of which they 
never can come with honour; because, even if they 
beat the Danes, it is a battle in the proportion of 
fifteen to one—while, if they be thwarted, the dis- 
credit is aggravated by the weakness of the foe, 





The Americans are out of the commotions of Eu- 
rope, and so the people of New York have raised a 
most ridiculous quarrel regarding the merits, as 
actors, of Forrest, an American, and Mr, Macready. 
The point disputed admits, we suppose, of no doubt 
amongst the play-going public of this country, but 
it cost New York 20 to 30 lives, taken by the mili- 
tary in defence of a theatre on the 10th ultimo. 
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Tue past mouth has been one of more than asual interest and | 


importance, on account of the Eastern Counties Railway investi- 
gition, and the various proceedings in that and other companies | 

where the Hudson management has prevailed. In our resumé 
of the Railway and Joint-Stock business of April, we stated the | 
geveral impression prevailing in respect of the Eastern Counties | 
line, though the comiaittee’s report had not been issued at the | 
time we wrote. The report, since submitted to a special meeting | 
of the shareholders, is a most elaborate document, and enters into | 
a full history of the undertaking since Mr. Hudson took office. | 
Tle main point to which public attention has been directed is || 
that which establishes the fact of the accounts having been regu- 
larly “cooked,” in order to increase the apparent sum of tlie 

profits, and thereby raise the rate of dividend. Those, therefore, 


who purchased Eastern Counties Railway shares, under the im- 


pression of their paying a ona fide dividend of 9s. per iat | 


when they were not in reality earning 3s., are, as may be ex- | 
pected, most indignant against the management which, for a | 
considerable period of time, appears to have been altogether in 
the hands of Mr. Hudson and Mr. Waddington. Another item 
in the accounts which created considerable speculation, and has | 
Jed to a debate in the House of Commons, was 27,608, which | 
Mr. Waddington and Mr. Duncan declined to explain to the com- 


mittee. Tor a time, it was surmised that this amount had been } 


used to subsidise members of Parliament, until it was indignantly || 
denied, 


ij 


i | 


Since the issuing of the report of the Committee of Lnvestiga- 
| tion, the accused directors have put outa rejoinder, The £7,608 
i whic h was believed at first to have been divided among members 

‘of Parliament, it is now stated, was employed to bring about an 
amalgamation between the Eastern Counties and the London and 
York Railways; in which Mr. Cash, one of the members of the 
|| Committee of Investigation, took a leading part. The defence 
‘of the directors, as far as their own conduct is concerned, is, that 
Mr. Hudson being thrust into the directory by the shareholders, 
in the hope that he would raise their property in the market, 
they (the directors) durst not oppose him ; hence he was allowed 
to have all his own way. ‘This, it must be admitted, is no jesti- 
fication for neglect of trust, for honourable and high-minded mea, 
| under such a state of things, ought to have resigned ; although 
‘it proves the shareholders were as much a party to the vices of 
the IIndsonian reign as the accused directors. The “ getting 
up ” of the half- vearly accounts to suit the dividends, not the 
‘dividends to suit the accounts, is not denied by the directors, 
| though they show that various inaccuracies have been made by 
| the Committee of Investigation, which, when corrected, reduce 
the amount stated as improperly charged against capital instead 
of revenne. 
| The special meeting of the Eastern Countics Railay Com- 
‘pany, to consider the committee's report, was held on Thursday, 
May 10, in the large room of the Loudon Tavern, which was 


crowded to excess, The gathering, as may be believed, was of 











the most turbalent character, and cheering and hissing alternated 
most gociferously during the whole sitting. Mr. Hudson did 
not show face, and the chair was taken by Mr. Waddington, 
whose appearance was the signal for the most uproarious oppo- 
sition in the shape of shouts, groans, jeers, and hisses. He}| 
contented himself by simply opening the proceedings, and calling | | 
on Mr. Cash, the chairman of the Committee of Investigation, | 
to address the meeting. The report having been printed and | 
circulated among the shareholders, was taken as read. Mr.|| 
Cash’s address was received with considerable applause. In the | 
course of his observations, he denied having ever received a 
farthing of the £7,600 voted to the Size Street Commitiee. The! 

rineipal item in that £7,600 was for “ losses on shares,” £3,400, 
and £1,539 Ys. to Mr. Phillips, solicitor to the committee. | | 
These two last items were groaned most lustily. Ie submitted || 
the propositions of the committee which were to amalgamate 
with the Norfolk Railway ; to declare no dividend for the half- | 
year; to reduce the directors from 18 to 12; to close the eapi- | | 
tal account; to appoint a law-clerk at a fixed salary ; to observe 
great care in the appointment of auditors ; to pursue still farther 
an inquiry into the capital account; and to observe the most | 
stringent economy in the management of the company’s affairs. | 
Mr. Meek followed, in a slashing speech against the directors, iu 
which he reviewed their whole policy, with the view of showing 
that they had brought the concern to the verge of bankruptcy. 
Mr. Waddington attempted to reply, amidst great interruptions. 
The burden of his speeclr, which could scarcely be heard for 
hisses, was, that Mr. Hudson, in the course he had pursued, had | 
acted under the conviction that he was doing his best for the| 
ultimate interests of the company. He entered into a statement | 
with the object of proving that the liabilities were much less! 
than Mr. Meck and the Committee of Investigation had made 
them, and maintained the company was able to pay a dividend 

for the byegone half-year. After a long and noisy discussion, the | 
propositions of the Committee of Investigation were agreed to. | 
The directors, throngh the chairman, then gave in their resigna- | 
tion, which was received by the meeting with loud cheers. 

The following resolution, which terminated the sitting, was 
next put and carried: —“ That a committee of 30 shareholders be | 
appointed, G holding £10,000 and upwards, 6 from £5,000 to | 
£10,000, 6 from £3,000 to £5,000, 6 from £2,000 to £3,000, 6 | 
from £1,900 to £2,000, to whom might be added the present | 
committee of 8, on whom (the eight) the selection of the 30) 


{| 


proprietors might devolve; no proposition for directors tg be | 
entertained till 25 proprietors had consented to act on the com-| 
mittee, the sum to be paid to future directors to be referred to | 
such committee, who shonld report to an adjourned meeting to be | 
held for the selection of the proposed directors.” 

Since the above, the matter has been raised in Parliament, by 
the presentation of a petition from some Eastern Counties share- 
holders, praying that an inquiry be instituted into Mr. Hudson's | 
conduct, and that if the allegation of fraudulent accounts were 
proved, to expel him from the House of Commons. This rather 
strong petition brought up Mr. Hudson, who latterly has been seen 
very seldom in his place in the Commons. Le stated that he joined 
the Eastern Counties direction at the request of nine-tenths of 
the sharcholders, at a time when he had no interest in the con- 
cern, not holding a share. He then ran over the receipts for the 
various half years since he became chairman, and maintained that, 
with the exception of £11,000, the dividend declared was right 
He further stated that when he joined the company, the eapital 
in the undertaking, and its adjuncts, was £5,300,000, to which, 
under lis management, had been added 45,500,000 more, making 
£10,800,000 in all. Against this, the income, when he took 
ofhee, was £225,000, while last year it had been raised to £500,000. 
He denied that any of the alterations in the accounts had Leen 
made by him, but by the board generally; neither had he autho- 
rised the transfer of £115,000 from revenue to capital. He ac- 
cepted, with the directors, the joint responsibility of what had been 
done, but repudiated all individual responsibility. This defence 
does not amount to much, for whatever maladministration has 
taken place the directors are accountable, and whether Mr. Hud- 
son did the mischief and the directors allowed him, or he did it 
joiatly with them, says but little for the men either individually 
or collectively; though at the same time we opine that many of 
them who are playing the Pharasee in regard to this affair would 
be found, on investigation, to have erred quite as much were the 
truth brought home to them. The Eastern Counties Company 
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of the company. 








is uot the only scheme in which directors have been guilty of 
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“cooking’’ accounts, and issuing false statements of income and 


expenditure, to influence the market. 


Having oceupied more than usual space with this matter of 
the Eastern Counties Railway, influencing, as it has done, in so 
marked a degree share property of every kind, we shall present 
in a condensed form, the other railway business of the month in 
the order of their dates. 

Waterford, Wexford, Wicklow, and Dublin Railoay.—The 
adjourned half-yearly meeting of this company was held in Lon- 
don on May Ist-——Mr. Charles Nash in the chair. Resolutions 


were passed strongly disapproving of the past acts of the diree- 


tors, and appointing a committee to investigate into the affairs 
The meeting then adjourned till Jane 2. 

bork, Neweastle, and Berwick Ratlway.—An_ extraordinary 
meeting of this company was held in York, May 4 “for the 
purpose of receiving and considering the report of the committee 
appointed at the last half-yearly meeting of the company, to in- 
vestigate the Great North of England Purchase account, and 


‘also for the purpose of considering the propricty of appointing, 


and, if thought right, to appoint, a committee of shareholders to 
into, investigate, and report upon the management and 
affairs of the company, and to adopt such measures 
such resolutions, with reference to the matters afore- 
said, or either of them, as to such extra ary meeting shall 
seem fit.’ Mr. Robert Davis, the depaty-chairman, presided, 
Mr. Hudson did not make his appearance, but he sent in his 
resignation as chairman. The first business done was to re- 
ceive and adopt the report of the committee on the Great North 
of England Purchase account, the heads of which we gave last 
month. After a rather noisy discassion, the following Commit- 
tee of Inquiry was appointed :—-Mr,. Duncan M‘Laren, manager 
of the Exchange Bank, Ediaburgh; Mr. Leichman, Glasgow -; 
Mr. Kipling, director of the Bank at Darlington; Mr. Shields, 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Mr. Horatio Love, Stock Exchange, Lon- 
don; Mr. James Meek, Lord Mayor of York; and the gentle. 
man named by the directors, Mr. Ralph Phillipson, of Neweastle, 

Ulster Railwey.—The half-yearly meeting of this company 
was held at Belfast, on May 25—-Mr. James Coddard in the 
chair. The report for the half-year showed the receipts to have 
been £19,620 1s. ld., and the expenditure £12,486 17s, 3d., 
leaving a balance of £7,133 3s. 10d. Out of this a dividend of 
12s. per share was declared. The balance-sheet stated that the 
total capital expended had been £725,525 15s. 7d. 

Demerara Kailway.—The annual general meeting of this 
company was held in London,on March SO—Mr. Henry David- 
son in the chair. The report of the directors stated that the 
works were making rapid progress. There had been received 
altogether £156,840 8s. 10d., of which £138,050 Os. Sd. had 
been expended. It was stated that a portion of the Government 
Loan of £500,000 to West Indian Railways would be conceded 
to the company, and that, in all probability, the Colonial Govern- 
ment would guarantee 6 per cent. on the capital. 

Edinburgh and Bathgale Raidway.— At a special meeting, held 
at Edinburgh, May 4th, Mr. Robertson was elected a director in 
room of Mr. Bain; and the directors authorised to borrow on 
debentures a sum not exceeding £83,000, 

Waterford and Kilkenny Railway.—On Wednesday, May 9th, 
the half-yearly meeting of this company was held in London. 
From the report it appeared that, up to May 25th, the sum of 

275,000 had been expended, and that it would require other 
£163,000 to construct a single line to Waterford. The traffic 
on the portion of the line already opened had been a losing affair. 
The arrears on calls were £37,322; 805 shares were declared 
forfeited. 

Newmarket Railway.-—The adjourned meeting of the proprietors 
was held in London, on May 14th——Lord George Manners, M_P., 
in the chair. The only business done was to receive the report 
of the Committee of Inquiry appointed at the last meeting, and 
to resolve to carry out its recommendations, subject to the dis- 
eretion of the Board of Directors, when they are elected. 

Boston, Stamford, and Burmingham Railway.—On Monday, 
May lth, a special meeting of this company was held in London, 
at which it was agreed to accede to the terms offered by the 
Great Northern Company, which are as follows:—“That the 
line should be made by this company, and £250,000 to be called 
up from the shareholders, and the remainder of the capital, if any 
more were required, to be found by the Great Northern 
There was also an agreement between the two 
aa soon as half of such £250,000 was called up and 


examine 
general 
or pass 
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the works, the Tine should be leased to the Great Northern Com- 
pany, that company guaranteeing 6 per cent. on the amount of 

i The new proposal was, that this company should take 
6 per cent. on £10 per share called up, instead of £20, such £10 
shares being exchanged at par for an equal capital of Royston 
and Hitchin shares. The Great Northern Company proposed 
that on the farther payment by this company of £5 per share, 
in two instalments of 50s. each, the Great Northern Company 
should hand over to this company stock, which the former he'd 
in the Royston and Hitchin, of eqnal amount, which stood in 
precisely the same position as to the guarantee of 6 per cent., 
which would: come into operation by the falfilment of the eon- 
ditions on the part of the Royston and Hitchin Company, in the 
fall of the present year.” 

Stirling and Dunfermline Railway.—-At a special general meet- 
ing of this company, held at Glasgow on May 7, it was agreed to 
make over to the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway Company the 
portions of the line between Alloa Ferry and Dunfermline and 
Alloa Ferry and Tillicoultry ; as the works to be leased by that 


company under this company’s Act; of delaying or abandoning. 
that portion of the line between Stirling and the town of Alloa: | 
and of resolving as to the working of certain portions of the | 


line while the works are in progress, 
the chair. 

North British Railway.—-A special general meeting of this 
company was held in Edinburgh on May 10th—Mr. Learmonth 
in the chair—at which the following committee to investigate | 
intothe affairs of the undertakingwas agreed to:— Mr. Shortridge, 
South Shields; Mr. Jowett, Leeds; Mr. Mark Sprot of Riddel: 
Mr. Johnston, Ayriyheads ; Mr. Layeock, Newcastle; Mr. Kinloch 
of Kinloch; Mr. Wilkinson, Hull; Mr. Chowne, London. 

South Eastern Railecy.—An adjourned general meeting of the | 
proprietors of this line was held in London on May 17, to receive | 
the report of the Committee of Inquiry appointed at the meeting | 
of the 8th March last—Mr. James M‘Gregor in the chair. The 
report, which is a most voluminous document, completely exone- 
rates the directors, and especially the chairman, from the charges 
made against them; though it states that continued divisions at 
the board have serionsly interfered with the efficient management 
of the undertaking. It concludes with a series of recommendations 
about having an active and harmonious direction, a proper anditing 
of accounts, the appointment of a law clerk at a fixed salary, and 
strict economy in the general management. The report, after an | 
animated discussion, and some opposition from the friends of the | 
minority on the direction, was received and adopted. 

Birkenhead, Lancashire, and Cheshire Junction Railway.—aA 
special general meeting of the shareholders of the company was 
held on Saturday, May 19th, at Birkenhead—Mr. James Bancroft 
in the chair. The object of the meeting was to sanction two 
bills before Parliament; one bill authorising the company to 
abandon a portion of their line, to forma a new line to join with 
the London and North-Western Railway, to alter the mode of 
constructing a portion of their works, to alter their tolls, and 
for other purposes; the other bill was to enable the present 
company to lease the undertaking to the London and North- 
Western, the Chester and Holvhead, or the Chester and Shrews- 
bury Railway Companies. After some discussion, the meeting 
adjourned till June 2d. 

Monmouthshire Railway.—On Wednesday, May 16th, the half- 
yearly meeting of the proprietors in this scheme was held at 
Newport, South Wales—-Mr. R. Blake, M.P., in the chair. The | 
report submitted set forth the receipts for the half-year to have | 
been £21,000 and the expenditure £5,265. A dividend of £2 10s. | 
per share was declared, and the directors were empowered to! 
raise £112,000 by the creation of new shares. 

The foregoing constitutes the main railway business of the 
month, except that the shareholders of several other undertakings 
are moving to effect “ investigations,” that being now the railway 
order of the day. The Great Western proprietors are becoming 
restive ; and, since Lord Brongham’s onslaught on the secretary 
and solicitor of the company in the Lords, they are, many of 
them, clamorous for » full inquiry. The London shareholders 
of the Caledonian Company are also moving in the same direction, 
for, at a meeting of them held at the London Tavern, on the 23d, 
it was decided to send a deputation armed with proxies to Fdin- 
burgh, to endeavour to obtain a searching investigation into all 
the undertakings, guarantees, and liabilities of the company. 

The only Insurance Company which we have learned to have 
held a meeting in the course of the month is the National Ioan | 
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RAILWAY AND JOINT STOCK BUSINESS OF THE MONTH. 


Fund and Assurance Society. The annual meeting was held og 
Wednesday, May 9th, at the London Tavern—Mr. Laurie Mamay 
in the chair. The report submitted was of a very favourable 
character. It was stated that the year which had just closed, 
in regard to the mortality among the subseribers, had been much 
more favourable than its two predecessors. In the two year 
ending 1847 and 1548, the claims liquidated by the Soc; 

amounted to £45,533. Of this sum the Seciety paid in the last 
vear £26,670. The number of policies issued by the Society ip 
1848 was 516, while the number issued, from the Ist of January 
to the 5th of May in the present year, was 405, covering a risk 
of £157,899, and adding £4,246 to the annual income of the 
|| Society. The total amount assured under existing policies 
|; amounted to the large sum of £1,615,442. The ageney of the 
|| Society had greatly extended within the past and present year; 
‘| and the transatlantic business of the Society progressed satisfac. 
| torilv. The financial position of the company (the report conti- 
nued), would enable the directors to divide among the policy. 
holders entitled to this distribution a reversionary bonus varying 
from 20 to 48 per cent. on the premiums ; aud to the proprietors 
a bonus of 24 per cent. for the past year, in addition to the regular 
5 per cent. already recovered by them. The report, after an 
explanatory speech from the chairman, was received and ) 
It was incidentally mentioned at the meeting, that the directors 
entertained the idea of adding a Fire department to the Society. 

The following railway bills have been read a third time, and 
passed in the House of Commons within the month :—Caledo- 
nian (purchase or lease of Wishaw and Coltness), read third 
time; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, and Maryport and Carlisle 
(lease and amalgamation), read third time and passed; ditto 
(Neweastle and Carlisle lease and amalgamation), read third time 
and passed ; Shrewsbery and Chester (branches to the river Dee, 
and joint station at Shrewsbury, Xc.), read third time and passed ; 
York and North Midland (deviation and abandonment of part 
of authorised lines), read third time and passed ; Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, and Edinburgh and Glasgow Union Canal (amalgama- 
tion). 

According to the Railway Commissioners’ Report, 1,191 miles 
of new railway have been opened in 1848, The secount stands 
thus :-— ‘ 

Open at the commencement of 1848, 








| 


| 


3,816 miles, 





Since opened—England, ‘ 751 , 

Scotland, . 289 ,, 

i Ireland, ‘ ° , ae 
Total, , ‘ 5,007 


Not less than 7,000 miles remained to be completed, according 
to the bills sanctioned in previous parliaments. 

In reference to accidents on the railways, the report states, 
that the whole number of passengers killed in 1847 was 30; jm 
IS48 it was 21. Of persons employed upon railways, 124 were 
killed in 1847, and during the last year 13s. Of persons who 
were neither travelling nor employed upon railways, 43 were 
|killed during the last year, being 14 less than during the pre- 
ceding year. ' 

With regard to railway investments, the report states that, it 
is evident that a great change has taken place in publie opinion 
with respect to the value of railway investments. During 1548, 
the price of the public securities inereased about 4 per cent., 
while the average price of investments in four of the principal 
railway companies declined about 20 per cent. The following 
appear to have been the priees of £100 paid-up stock or shares 
in the following companies :— 

















| Wednes- 
day, Jan. 1, July 1, Dee. 30, Ap. 20, 
July 3, | 1848. | 1848, , S48, 1549, 
1847. | . 

Lon. & N. Wes. 14 150 120 124 13 

Lon.&S. West. | 134 | 102 | 93); 80 4) 46 

Great Western 145 112; % ;, 91), 
Midland......... {| 130 109 | 10, & +4, 
Average...... | 148} 11iSt, 1018, 9% |. 9 
Consols....... 89 | S854; Shi. SBh: ae 





It appears from the report of the commissioners that 202 pr. 





| sons were killed and 219 injured on all the railways open f 
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pubtie traffic in Great Britain and Ireland, during the year 1545; 
of whont, @ passengers were killed and 125 injured from causes 
beyond their own control; and that 12 passengers were killed 
and 7 injared owing to their own misconduct or want of caution. 
That 13 servants of companies or contractors were killed and 
§2 injared from causes beyond their own control, and that 125 


were killed and 42 injured owing to their own neghi- | 
That 41 trespassers and other per- | 


sous, neither passengers nor servants, were killed, aud 10 injured | 


or want of caution. 


br improperly crossing or standing on the railway. One person 


; through the misconduct of an engine-driver, aud | 


was run over 
there was one suicide. During the first half of 1548 


passengers were conveyed on 4,357 miles of railway, and during 

the second half-year, on 5,007 miles, 51,630,292 passengers ; 
total number of passengers conveyed in 1548, 57,960,754. 

From a recent return, it appears that the number of persons 

yed on 72 railways open for traffic on the Ist May, 1545, 

was 52,688 ; length of railway, 4,252}; and the number of sta- 

tions, 1,321. Of the 52,688 persons employed, 14,297 are la- 


, 26,330,402 


bourers; 10,814 artificers; 7,362 porters; 4,591 platelayers ; | 


4,360 clerks ; 2475 policemen; 1,509 assistant engiaemen and 
firemen ; 1,752 enginemen or drivers; 1,404 conductors or 
343 superintendents ; 197 messengers; 197 miscellaneous em- 
ployment ; 141 wagoners ; 125 store-keepers ; 106 draughtsmen ; 


95 engineers ; S1 secretaries; 70 accountants; 48 cashiers ; 32 | 


breaksmen ; 30 managers; 29 treasurers. 

There has been considerable fluctuation in the price of share 
and fanded property within the month, arising from the unsettled 
state of the Continent, and the Hudson excitement. Prices, 


however, as will be seen by the annexed table, were nearly the | 
same at the close of the month as they were at the beginning :— | 


Price, Price, 
Paid. Name of Railway. May |. May 24. 
BO Aberdeem.....-cccecsesccdecccoces 17} «154 
20 Birmingham & Oxford Junction... 25 25) 

5 Boston, Stamford, & Birmingham 5} 5} 
90 Bristol & Exeter.................++ 584 60 
164 Buckinghamshire................+++ 144 15 
50 = Cualedomian..........cceeeececeeeeee ~ 27$ 26} 


1,058 switchmen; 1,011 foremen; 401 gatekeepers ; | 








| 


| 
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Paid. Name of Railway. Mer Maga 
50) Chester & Holyhead............... 16 «616 
20 Eastern Counties................., S 8} 
25 East Lancashire............ 165 16) 
25 East Lincolnshire............. 3 Mt 
50 Edinburgh & Glasgow... 41; 424 
20 Great Northern,..,................ JO} 10} 

100 Great North of England.... . 230 297 

100 Great Western............... 90 TF 
DD See Mss weacsuuhaaeaaumunee 10 «96 
50 Lancaster & Carlisle............... SS 8 
86 Lancashire & Yorkshire........... 68 8660 
50 Leeds & Bradford...... 99} 7 
12: London & Blackwall............... 5¢ 4 
50 London & Brighton......... 38) 37 

100 London & North Western,........ 129 1235 
5) ~=London & South Western... 354 36 

100 Manchester,Shetlield,X Lincolush. 38 38 

100 Midland...... wees 67 8668 
ee RE EE eee 13f «134 

SO BUUccvsccccounidanindinneeanil 354 37 

74 North Staffordshire aepenee 13! 12} 
1) Oxford, Worcester, & Wolverham, 18 16} 
29 Scottish Central............... 4% 
S3¢ South Ensterm .......00..ccvcceeses 21, 20% 
Oe WR Be encsccconsmteneecenpes. Ie ‘ 
25 York, Neweastle, and Berwick... 20 204 
50 York and North Midland......... 3+ 305 


The following gives the price of the Funds at the same dates :— 
May 1. May 24, 


Bank Stock.. soccer achacocetam 1924 1034 
3 per Cents. Reduced Annuities... 905 894 
‘+ per Cent. Consols..............00 92 905 
New 3} per Cent. Annuities........ 91) 90% 
EE ae - 

Consols for Account.............+0 92; «©6905 


The unsettled state of France has occasioned the slight fall 
perceptible in the above within the last few days, 
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of the band, through a feeling of gratitude for some kindness 


MARIA EDGEWORTI. 


At Edgeworthstown, county of Longford, Ireland, on the 21 
May, Miss Epcewortn, the celebrated Lrish novelist. 
the daughter of Richard Lovell Edgeworth, by his first wife, 
Miss Elers, a young lady of Oxford, to whom he was married at 
Gretna Green, having eloped with her when at the University, 
before he was twenty years of age. Mr. Edgeworth was born in 
1744, and died in 1817. He married four wives, of whom the 
second and third were sisters. In his latter years he devoted 
wuch of his time to mechanics and literature, and the improve- 
ment of his estate. In conjunction with his daughter, Maria, 
he wrote a treatise on Practical Education. He was also the 
anthor of one on Professional Education, published in 1508, as 
well as some subsidiary works. The construction of railroads 
early formed the subject of his attention, and, as we mentioned 
in the sketch of Mr. George Stephenson (Obituary Notices for 
August in last September number of 7ai/), he received, in 1798, 
the gold medal of the Society of Arts for some railway models 
presented to them. In 1802, he published his “ Essay on Rail- 
roads.” He also contributed some papers to the Philosophical 
Transactions, including an essay ou Spring and Wheel Carriages, 
and an account of a Telegraph which he invented, but never 
bronght into use. His memoirs, partly written by himself, and 
partly by his daughter, were published in 1821. Pallasmore, the 
birth-place of Oliver Goldsmith, is on the property of the Edge- 
worths ; and the author of the “Vicar of Wakefield” received 
part of his education at the school of Edgeworthstown. 

Maria Edgeworth was born in Oxfordshire, and was twelve 
years old before she was taken to Ireland. The family were 
iayolved in the troubles of the Irish Rebellion of 1798, and were 
obliged to hurry from their house, it having been taken possession 
of by a party of rebels; but it was spared from pillage by one 











st!|™ hich he had previously experienced from Mr. Edgeworth, Their 
She was | | retura home, when the disturbances were at an end, as described 
by Miss Edgeworth, in her father’s memoirs, shows the affection 


which subsisted between the landlord and his dependents, 


Miss Edgeworth commenced her career as an authoress about 
1500, aud, numerous and valuable as her productions are, these 
were not the only service which she rendered to literature, Sir 
Walter Scott has acknowledged that to her descriptions of Lriwh 
character and manners we are indebted, in @ great measure, for 
the “ Waverley Novels.” “The rich humour, pathetic 
and admirable tact” of her Lrish delineations, he deelared, led him 
first to think that something might be attempted for his own 


country of the same kind with that whieh Miss Edgeworth so 
fortunately achieved fur Lreiand. Her works were also serviceable 


to the cause of education and social morality. She had Jong 


ceased to take au active part in life, or in that world of literature 
of which she was once so bright an ornament; ber last years 


being passed in tranquillity at the family seat at Edgeworthstown ; 


aud the announcement of her death at so very receut a date must 


have startled many who, from her retirement, must have believed 


that that event touk place some years ago. 


In her early literary efforts she was greatly assisted by the 


advice and sound practical suggestions of her father, to whom she 


was in the habit of submitting the first desigus of her works, 
The famous “ Essay on Lrish Bulls,” the joint production of her. 
self and her father, was published in 1501, Ite subject was not 
fat or lean cattle, of a particular breed, but the illustration of those 
peculiar blunders of speech in which the natives of the Green Isle 
excel above al] the nations of the earth. Her “Castle 

abounds in some of those admirable sketehes of Irish lif® and 
manners, for which most of her tales and novels are'semuch dia. 
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tinguished. Her “ Belinda,” a novel of real life and ordinary 
characters, is also descriptive of some of the striking traits of the 
Irish character. In 1804she published her “ Popular Tales,” in 
three volumes, and, two years afterwards, “Leonora,” a novel 
in two volumes. In 1809 she issued three volumes of “ Tales of 
Fashionable Life,” of a more powerful and varied cast than any 
of her previous productions. Three other volumes of “ Fashion- 
able Tales” appeared in 1812, and fully sustained the high re- 
putation which she had now attained. In 1814 her novel of 
“ Patronage,” in four volumes, was published. Its object is to 
show the miseries resulting from a dependence on the great, and 
she paints the manners and characters of high life with her usual 
vigour and fidelity. In 1817 appeared two tales named “ Har- 
rington” and “Ormond ;” the intention of the first of these be- 
ing the removal of the prejudices entertained by many against 
the Jews. The other is an Insh story. 

In 1822 Miss Edgeworth published a work of a different kind, 
namely, “ Rosamond,” a Sequel to “ Early Lessons,” which had 
been previously published, being tales for the young. In 1825 
she issued four volumes of similar tales, under the title of 
** Harriet and Lucy,” being a continuation of that course of mo- 
ral instruction for youthful readers on which she had so ably and 
so successfully entered, and in which she had so few predecessors 
or equals. 

On the publication of “ Waverley,” in 1814, Sir Walter Scott 
desired Mr. James Ballantyne to send her an early copy, inscribed 
“from the Author.” Miss Edgeworth thanked the then unknown 
novelist, through Mr. Ballantyne, for the gift. Mr. Ballantyne’s 
reply, written at Scott’s request, has been preserved in Lockhart’s 
life of Sir Walter. It is dated 11th November, 1814; and, after 
expressing how very elevated was the admiration entertained by 
the Author of “Waverley” for the genius of Miss Edgeworth, 
the following remark of Sir Walter is quoted, to show the in- 
fluence which her writings had on his mind:—*“ If 1 could but 
hit,” he often remarked, “ Miss Edgeworth’s wonderful power of 
vivifying all her persons, and making them live as Je/mgs in your 
mind, I should not be afraid’ Sir Walter himself frequently 
corresponded with Miss Edgeworth. In a letter to her from him, 
dated 24th April, 1822, he thus gives his opinion of one of her 
tales of fashionable life, which had excited some sensation at the 
time of its publication: —“ You have never got half the praise 
* Vivian’ ought to have procured you. ‘The reason is, that the 
class from which the excellent portrait was drawn feel the resem- 
blance too painfully to thank the author for it; and I do not 
believe the common readers understand it in the least. 1, who 
(thank God) am neither great man nor politician, have lived 
enough among them to recognise the truth and nature of the 
painting, and am no way implicated in the satire.” 

In 1823, Miss Edgeworth visited Edinburgh with two of her 
sisters, Harrict and Sophia. After spending a few weeks in the 
Scottish capital, and making a tour into the Highlands, they 
proceeded to Abbotsford, on a visit to Sir Walter Scott, with 
whom they remained a fortnight. Mr. Lockhart says, “The 
next month—August, 1823—was one of the happiest in Scott’s 
life. Never did I see a brighter day at Abbotsford than that on 
which Miss Edgeworth first arrived there; never can I forget 
her look and accent when she was received by him at his arch- 
way, and exclaimed, ‘ Everything about you is exactly what one 
ought to have had wit enough to dream!’ The weather was bean- 
tiful, and the edifice, and its appurtenances, were all but complete ; 
and day after day, so long as she could remain, her host had 
always some new plan of gaiety. One day there was fishing on 
the Cauldshields Loch, and a dinner on the heathy bank. Another, 
the whole party feasted by Thomas the Rhymer’s Waterfall in 
the glen ; and the stone on which Maria that day sat was ever 
afterwards called Edgeworth’s stone.” The following is Sir Wal- 
ter’s description of her, in a letter to Joanna Baillie :—“We saw, 
you will readily suppose, a great deal of Miss Edgeworth, and 
two very nice girls, her younger sisters. It is searcely possible 
to say more of this very remarkable person, than that she not only 
completely answered, but exceeded, the expectations which 1 had 
formed. Iam particularly pleased with the naice/é and good- 
humoured ardour of mind which she unites with such formidable 
powers of acute observation. In external appearance she is quite 
the fairy of our nursery tale, ‘the Whippity Stowrie,’ if you re- 
member such a sprite, who came flying through the window to 
work all sorts of marvels. 1 will never believe but what she 
has a wand in her pocket, and pulls it out to conjure a little 
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Tn the summer of 1825, Sir Walter Scott, on his tour through 

Jreland, returned Miss Kdgeworth’s visit, and was received by hep 
with great distinction and hospitality, at Edgeworthstown, where 
he and his party remained a week. She, and her sister Harriet 
and her brother William, then joined Sir Walter's party for the 
rest of their Irish travels. Of her facility in writing gi, 
Walter gives the following testimony, in a letter to Joanna 
Baillie, dated from Abbotsford, October 12th, 1825 :—«] have 
not the pen,” he says, “of our friend Maria Edgeworth, who 
writes all the while she laughs, talks, eats, and drinks—anq | 
beheve, though I do not pretend to be so far in the secret, aj 
the time she sleeps too. She has good luck in having a pen 
which walks at once so unweariedly and so well.” 

Miss Edgeworth’s last work of fiction, a novel entitled “Helen” 
in three volumes, appeared in 1834. It is not inferior to any 
of her other works. esides those already mentioned, she also 
wrote “The Modern Griselda,” “ Frank,” “Garry Owen,” “ Lan. 
rent le Paressenx,” “Little Plays for Young People,” “ Mora} 
Tales,” “ Parent’s Assistant,” “ Patronage and Comie Dramas,” 
Xe. For many years, indeed, literary composition formed the 
chief business of her life. Originality and fertility of invention, 
and a power of depicting Irish manners, unequalled among modern 
authors, are her chief characteristics as a novelist. She especially 
shone, however, in those delichtful stories, written in so beautifully 
simple a style, in which the youthful mind is made first to com. 
prehend its part in the great drama of social life. 

In private life, Miss Edgeworth was highly beloved and re. 
spected by all who knew her; and in her intercourse with society, 
she is described as having been most unaffected and agreeable, 


| She was born about the year 1766, and must, therefore, have 


been about cighty-three years of age at the time of her death. 


LIEUT. GENERAL SIR JASPER NICOLLS, K.C.B. 

Ar Goodrest Lodge, his seat near Reading, on the 4th May, 
Lieut. General Sir Jasper Nicouiis, K.C.B. He entered the 
army as ensign in the 45th foot, in 1793. Te commanded a 
company under Lord Lake in the Mahratta war, and was present 
at the battle of Argaum, and at the siege and storming of Gawil- 
ghur. In 1805, Major Nicolls joined Lord Cathcart’s army in 
Hanover. In the following year, he proceeded with the expedi- 
tion under General Crawford to South America, and distinguished 
himself at the assault on Buenos Ayres, in July, 1807. In 
1S08, he embarked for Spain, and for his services as lieutenant- 
colonel in command of the 2d battalion of the 14th Foot at the 
battle of Corunna, in January, 1809, he received a medal. Soon 
after, he accompanied the expedition to Walcheren. Subsequently, 
he served many years in the East Indies, and during the Nepaul 
war he commanded the force which conquered the province of Ku- 
mawn in April, 1815. He afterwards commanded a brigade in 
the Pindarree war. At the siege of Bhurtpore, in 1825, Major- 
General Nicolls commanded the 2d Infantry division, which divi- 
sion carried the left breach, January 18,1826. For this eminent 
service he was the same year nominated a Knight Commander of 
the Bath. In 1833, he became colonel of the 93d foot. In 
184), he was removed to the colonelcy of the 38th Foot, and in 
1843, to that of the 5th Fusiliers. He was commander-in-chief 
in the East Indies from 1839 to 1843, and held the local rank 
of general there. 





GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON, 
At London, on the 9th May, General Sir Ronert Tuomas 
Witson, late Governor of Gibraltar, in his seventy-third year. 
He was the son of Benjamin Wilson, Esq., an eminent painter, 
and was born in 1777. He married the daughter of Colonel 
Bedford. In the last war he distinguished himself by his ser- 
vices. In 1794 he joined the army of the Duke of York in 
Flanders, as a volunteer. Soon after he obtained a coronetcy in 
the 15th Dragoons; and on the 24th April of the same year, he 
was one of the eight officers who, with a detachment of dragoons, 
saved the Emperor of Germany from the French cavalry, for 
which he was created a Knight of the Order of Maria Theresa, 
In 1799 he served in Holland, and in 1801 in Egypt. He was 
at the capture of the Cape of Good Hope. In 1806, he accom- 
panied Lord Hutchinson to the continent on a secret mission, 
and was eminently distinguished at the battle of Barros. He 
raised and organised the Lusitanian Legion, with which corps he 
rendered essential service to our army in the Peninsular war. He 
was subsequently the British Commissioner with the Russian 








before she begins to those very striking pictures of manners.” 


army daring Napoleon’s campaign of 1812; and it was he who 
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saved the Rassians against a secret plot for putting them into 
the hands of the Freuch. He served in the principal actions up 
to the close of the war. ae oi 
In December, 1815, Sir Robert Wilson, with Messrs. Bruce 
and Hntchinson, was instrumental in the escape from Paris of Lava- 
lette, with whom he passed the barriers in acabriolet. With histwo 
English friends, he was afterwards arrested, and tried by the Cour 
, and condemned to a short imprisonment. Ife was dis- 
missed from the army in 1821, for his conduct at the funeral of 
Caroline, but a general subscription was entered into to in- 
demnify him. He was subsequently restored to the rank of lieute- 
nant-general,and became a general in November, 1541. In 1555 he 
was appointed Colonel of the 15th Dragoons. Ile was Governor 
of Gibraltar from 1842 to 1848. In 15814 he was nominated a 
Commander of the Order of Maria Theresa, and, in 1815, a 
Knight of St. George, by the Emperor Alexander of Russia, for 
his services during the campaigns of 1512-13. In 1811] he had 


been made a Commander of the Tower and Sword, for his ser- || 


yiees during the Peninsular war. In 181+ he received the Red 
Fagle of Prussia, and the First Class of St. Anne of Russia. 
These orders were all resumed by their respective sovereigns in 
182]. In 1818 Sir Robert Wilson was first elected M.P. for 
Southwark, and sat till 1831. He was the author of a “ Ilisto- 
rical Account of the British Expedition to Egypt,” 1802; “An 
Inquiry into the Present State of the British Army,” 1804; 
“An Account of the Campaigns in Poland, and Remarks on the 
Russian Army ;” “Sketch: of the Military and Political Power 
of Russia,” &e. His death took place somewhat suddenly, hav- 
ing been out walking the day before. 





GENERAL THE HON, SIR EDWARD PAGET, G.C. B. 


At his residence in the Isle of Wight, on the 13th May, General 
the Hon. Sir Epwarp Pacer, G.C.B., Governor of Chelsea 
Hospital, and Colonel of the 25th Foot. He was a younger 
brother of Field-Marshal the Marquis of Anglesey, being the 
third son of the first Earl of Uxbridge, by the eldest daughter of 
the Very Rev. Arthur Champagné, Deana of Cloninacnoise, Lre- 
land. He was born in 1775; entered the army as cornet and 
sub-lieutenant, March, 1792; became captain the following Decem- 
ber—major, Nov. 1793—and lieutenant-colonel, in 794, in which 
year he served in the campaign in Flanders and Holland. He 
was at Lord St. Vincent’s action of February 14th, 1797, became 
colonel in 1798; and was in the actions of the Sth, 13th, and 
2ist March, in Egypt, in the latter of which he was wounded. 
He was also at the investment of Cairo and Alexandria. He 
became major-general in January, 1805; and in the action at 
Oporto, 12th May, 1809, he lost his left arm. He was also, as 
well as his noble and gallant brother, in the Corunna retreat, 
and received a medal for his services on that occasion. Le 
became a lieutenant-general, June 4th, 1811. In 1812 he was 
nominated a Knight Grand Cross of the Tower and Sword, for 
his services in the Peninsular war ; the same vear, he was made 
Knight Grand Cross of the Bath. In December, 1315, he was 
appointed colonel of the 28th ; and in May, 1525, he obtained 
the rank of general. In 1837 he was appointed governor of 
Chelsea Flospital. Sir Edward married first in May, 1804, 
Frances, fourth daughter of William, first Lord Bagot, by whom, 
who died May 30th, 1806, he hada son, the Rev. Francis Edward, 
Rector of Elford, county of Stafford; and, secondly, in 1815, 
Harriet, fourth danghter of George, third Earl of Dartmouth, 
by whom he had three sons and five daughters. Sir Edward 
Paget was the fourth in seniority of the generals of the army. 





SIR NESBIT J. WILLOUGHBY, K.C.H. 


At London, on the 19th May, Sir Nessir Jostan Wi- 
Lovousy, K.C.H. and C.B., Rear-Admiral of the White. He 
was the son of Robert Willoughby, Esq., of Apsley House, Not- 
tingham, of the family of Lord Middleton, by his second wife, 
the daughter of James Bruce, Esq., of Wester Kinloch, grand- 
daughter of Sir Edward Gibson, Baronet, and maternally des. 
cended from the first Earl of Lauderdale. He was born in 1777, 
and entered the navy in 1790. He became a lieutenant in 1803, 
and a captain in 1810. He served with great distinction during 
the late war. He was nominated a Commander of the Bath on 
the 4th of June, 1815, and a Knight Commander of the Guelphic 
Order of Hanover, on the 17th of January, 1832. In 1841, he 
was appointed naval aide-camp to the Queen. He became Rear- 
Admiral of the Blue in 1847, and a short time before his death 





Rear-Admiral of the White. He was in the receipt of pensions 
for wounds amounting to £550 per annum, ia addition to his 
half-pay, and was also on the “good service” pension list. He 
had been engaged in upwards of fifty sharp encounters with the 
enemy. When a lieutenant of the Royal George, he was in a 
boat of that ship, which miraculously escaped destruction in sav- 
ing the lives of a part of the crew of the Ajax, while on fire. 
Ile was unmarried. He received the honour of knighthood 
twice—-first, from George IV., for his naval services; aad, 
secondly, from William IY., on receiving the Guelplue Order. 





SIR EDWARD KNATCHBULL, BARONET. 


| At his residence, Mersham Hatch, in the county of Kent, on 
the 24th May, the Right Hon. Sir Epwarp Kwyatcnsvutt, 
Baronet, in his G8th vear. Ife was born in 1781, and was the 
only son of the eighth Baronet by his first wife, the daughter and 
|co-heir of William Weston Hugeson, Esq., of Provenders, Kent. 





|He succeeded his father in 1819. At one period Sir Edward's 
‘name, as a public man, was more prominent than it has been of 
| late years, he having been l’aymaster-General of the Forces from 
| December, 1534, till April, 1835, and from September, 1541, to 
February, 1545. He represented the county of Kent in Parlio- 
}ment, from October, 1819, to April, 1531, and sat for East Kent 
|from January, 1833, to February, 1545, when he retired from 
| Parliament. He was a Conservative in politics, and a favourable 
| specimen of the country gentleman. Sir Edward was twice 
|married. His first wife was the daughter of the late Sir John 
Honywood, Bart., by whom he had a son, Norton Joseph, who 
succeeds him. She died in 1814 and in 1820 he took, for his 
second wife, the eldest daughter of Edward Knight, Esq., of 
/Godmersham Park, Kent. In 1834, he was made a Privy Coun- 
jcillor. LHe was also a deputy licutenant of Kent. The baronetcy 
'was created in 1641. ‘The first Baronet was Sheriff of London, 
‘and represented Kent in Parliament, in the time of Charles I. 
|The family have held Mersham Hatch since the second year of 
‘King Henry I. 


ee 


ADMIRAL SIR ADAM DRUMMOND. 


At London, on the 3d May, Admiral Sir Apam Dae Monn, 
K.C.H., of Megginch, Perthshire, at the advanced age of seventy- 
eight. He was the third son of Colin Drummond, Esq., by the 
daughter of Robert Oliphant, Esq., of Rossic, in the county of 
erth, and was the elder brother of General Sir Gordon Drum- 
mond. He was born in 1770, and entered the navy on the 2d 
of March, 1780. Tle became a lieutenant in 1705, a commander 
in 1798, a captain in 1799, a rear-admira!l in 1830, and a viee- 
admiral in 1837. He attained the rank of Admiral of the Blue 
in 1848. He was midshipman of the Raisonnable at Rodney's 
relief of Gibraltar, and in the subsequent action in 1750. He 
also served as lieutenant in Duncan’s celebrated victory of Cam- 
perdown. In 1798 and 1799 he commanded the Bull Dog at 
Alexandria and the Bay of Naples. He assisted at the capture 
of the San Leon in 1708, and at the bombardment of Alexandria 
in 1799. In 1°05 he captured Le Rennair, a French privateer, 
off the Irish coast. Lle married, in 1801, the Lady Charlotte 
Murray, eldest daughter of John, fourth Duke of Athol, the 
widow of Sir John Menzies, Bart. She died in 1832. Admiral 
Drummond was nominated a Knight Commander of the Order of 
the Guelphs of Hanover, on the Ist of January, 1837. The 
family to which he belonged ate descended from Sir Maleolm 
Drummond, who was Lord of Concraig, in the time of King David 
of Scotland. 





THE BISHOP OF LIMERICK. 


At Birmingham, on the 3d of May, the Hon. and Right Rev, 
Epuunv Kyox, D.D., Lord Bishop of Limerick, in the 77th 
year of his age. He had arrived at that town on his way to 
Ireland, suffering at the time from inflammation of the lungs, 
caused by cold. Finding himself unable to proseeute his jour- 
ney, medical advice was procured, but without effect. He wns 
the seventh son of the first Viscount Northland, by a - 
ter of the first Lord Knapton, and brother to the first Earl of 
Ranfurly. He was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, conse- 
erated Bishop of Killaloe in 1831, and translated to the See of 
Limerick in 1834. He married, in 1796, the fourth daughter 
of Thomas Hesketh, Esq., but his lady died in 1837. His lord- 
ship’s remains were removed to Rostrevor in Ireland. 
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THE DUKE OF ST. ALBANS. 

At his residence in Piccadilly, London, on the 26th May, | 
Wiriusam Acerey De Vere Beavcrerk, ninth Duke of St. | 
Albans. He was the son of the eighth Duke by his second | 
wife, the only daughter of John Nelthorpe, Esq., of Little | 
Grimsby House, Lincolushire. He was born in $01, and sue- | 
ceeded his father in 1325. He married first, in 1527, the cele- | 
brated Mrs. Coutts, “who began life,” says Mr. Lockhart, in 
describing her visit to Sir Walter Scott, at Abbotsford, in 1520, | 
“as Migs Harriet Mellon, a comic actress in a provincial troop, 
and died Duchess of St. Albans.” She was the widow of 
Thomas Coutts, Esq., the first English banker of his time, who 
bequeathed to her all his enormous wealth. She died in }837, and 
the Duke married, secondly, in 1539, the daughter of the late | 
General Joseph Gubbins, of Stoneham, Hants, and of Kilrush, | 
county of Limerick. By his second Duchess le had two sons, | 
and is succeeded by his eldest, William Amelins, the present | 
Duke, born in 1540. His Grace was hereditary Grand Falconer, 
and hereditary Registrar to the Court of Chancery. 


THE EARL OF MAYO. 


At his residence, Bursted Lodge, near Bognor, on the 23d | 
May, Joun Bovrxe, fourth Earl of Mayo, in his 84th year. | 
He was the son of the third earl, Archbishop of Tuam, by the | 
only daughter of Sir Richard Meade, Baronet, sister of the first | 
Earl of Clanwilliam, and was born 18th Jane, 1766. He suc- | 
ceeded his father in 1794 In 1792 he married the fourth | 
daughter of William Mackworth Praed, Esq., of Bitton House, | 
Devonshire. The Countess died in 1543. In 1510 he was made | 
a Privy Councillor; and, in 1516, was elected a repre sentative | 
Peer of Ireland. He was Colonel of the Kildare Militia; also. | 
a Doetor of Civil Law, and, since 1519, a Knight Grand Cross | 
of the Order of the Gueiphs of Hanover. [He filled the situation | 
of Chairman of Committees in the Lrish House of Peers, and 
was in receipt of a large pension since the Union. By his death 
a‘vacancy occurs in the Irish Representative Peerage. The late | 
Karl is succeeded in his title and estates by his nephew, Robert | 
Bourke, Esq., of Hoyes, in the County of Meath, son of the late | 
Bishop of Waterford, 

MR. HORACE TWISS. | 

At London, suddeuly, from a complaint of the heart, on the | 
4th of May, Horacr Twiss, Esq., a gentleman well known for 
many years in the literary as well as the political circles of the | 
metropolis. He attended a meeting of the Rock Life Assurance 
Company, and was in the very act of addressing the chairman 
when his death took place. Mr. Twiss’s father was a highly ae- | 
complished and learned person. Ilis mother was a sister of | 
John Philip Kemble and Mrs. Siddons. After receiving an ex- | 
cellent education, he was placed for two or three vears in an 
attorney's office. Lie then became a member of the Inner Tem-_ 
ple, and in due time was called to the bar. Ile travelled the | 
Oxford circuit for some years, and became one of its distinguished 
leaders; but during the latter period of his professional career 
he attached himself exclusively to the equity courts. In his | 
younger days he got a name among the wits of the day; and in 
Lord Byrou’s journal he is mentioned once or twice. For many 
years he sat in parliament as member for Wootton Basset. On 
that borough being disfranchised ly the Reform Bill, he sue- 
ceeded in getting returned for bridport, but only for one parlia- | 
ment. He was an eloquent speaker, and on several oc- 
casions he made powerful and effective speeches. On _ the 
formation of the Duke of Wellington’s administration in 
(828; Mr. Twiss was appointed Under Secretary for the | 
Colonies. He subsequently devoted his talents to the press. | 
He was the originatur of the plan, now generally adopted 
in the morning papers, of giving a summary of the speeches in | 
the Houses of Tarliament, in addition to the reports, and for | 
many years he ably supplied the House of Commons summary for 


the Times. He was also an occasional contributor of : 

articles to the same journal. Mr. Twiss was afterwards appointed 
Vice-chancellor of the Duchy of Laneaster, a situation which he 
held till his death. He was the author of “The Life of Lord 
Eldon,” one of the best specimens of biography which we posses: 
and interesting as a collection of curious anecdotes, relating 1, 
some of the most remarkable political transactions of the century 
One of his daughters was married to the late Mr. Francis Bacon, 
sub-ccditor of the Times, and after his death she hecame the wit. 
of Mr. John Delane, who succeeded the late Mr. Thomas Barnes 


-| | as editor of that paper. 


MR. SAMUEL MAUNDER. 


At London, on the 30th April, Mr. Samven Maunpep 
author of various well-known useful publications. He was the 
brother-in-law of William Pinnock, celebrated for his series of 
elementary books of education. In the preparation of these 
Maunder rendered him the most valuable assistance ; jn fact, 
Pinnock’s Catechisms, and the works especially of a historical 
kind, were alinost entirely compiled by him. He was afterwards 
chiefly occupied in getting up those convenient volames of re 
ference which Messrs. Longman and Co. have from time to tine 
published, under the name of “Treasuries,” such as Maunder’s 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge, of History, of Biography, of Na 
tural Ilistory; Maunder’s Scientific and Literary T , 
Maunder’s Universal Class Book, &. The department of lite. 
rature in which he was engaged is a most laborious one, that of 
compressing, as it were, a vast amount of knowledge into the 
smallest space, with a due regard to its correctness and the ne. 
cessary and proper conveyance of information. In this depart. 
ment he was a master workman, and his publications will be 
found useful, at all times and in all places, to old and young, and 
to the learned as well as to the ignorant. 


WILLIAM NICHOLSON, THE GALLOWAY POET. 


At Kildarroch, Borgue, on the. 16th May, WitLtam Nicnor- 
SON, a minor poet of Galloway, aged 67. The Dumfries Courier 
states that “in the early part of his career, and, indeed, for a 
number of years afterwards, the deceased was as well known in 
Galloway (his native Stewartry, especially), as its more land- 
marking objects—woods, mansions, coasts, harbours, hills, val- 
leys, steeples, and streams.” It appears that he combined 
the occupations of trader and wandering minstrel, and that he 
played upon the Lrish bagpipes, which ensured him a welcome 
wherever he went. He was the author of a volume of poems, 
which reached a second edition, published in Dumfries, with a 
memoir of his life. A portion of his poems had been revised by 
the Ettrick Shepherd. The principal piece in his volume was 
entitled “The Country Lass.” His most celebrated production 
is * The Brownie of Blednoch.” 





ROBERT VERNON, ESQ. 


At London, on the 22d of May, Rosert Vernon, sq. of 
Ardington House, Berks, in his 75th year. This gentleman was 
known for many years past, as a liberal patron of art and artists, 
and has acquired a lasting name to himself by his munificent 
gift to the nation, of the “ Vernon Gallery,” a collection of pic- 
tures, the works of modern British artists, on which he is saidto 
have expended at least £150,000, Mr. Vernon, we believe, was 
by trade a dealer in horses, and by his integrity, his prudence, 
and his devotedness to business, amassed a large fortune. He 
was a man of a benevolent and enlarged mind, ever ready to assist 
struggling talent, and to befnend the man of genius. Besides 
the money he spent in the purchase of paintings—generally from 
the artists themselves, and not from dealers—he expended large 
sums in public and private charity, and took both pride and plea- — 
sure in searching out and fostering unfriended merit, wherever it 


- 





could be found. 
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